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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
VITAL RELIGION AND THE BOOK OF PSALMS 


6¢T has been said and not with- 
out reason that an entirely 
new type of man is beginning to ap- 
pear; the man who is suddenly dis- 
covering upon what starvation diet 
his soul is living.” The quotation, 
from A Life of Christ, by J. C. 
Reatz, automatically suggests by 
contrast the excla- 
“A New mation of Cassius, 
Type of Man” “Upon what meat 
doth this our. Caesar 
feed that he is grown so great!” 
Upon what meat doth the soul of 
modern man feed that it hath 
grown so puny? It was the late 
Father Maturin, I think, who said 
something about attempting to sus- 
tain one’s soul in maturity upon 
spiritual baby food. Evidently the 
idea is common property. It stems 
from St. Paul’s familiar text about 
milk for babes, meat for men. 

So, let us hope that a new type of 
man is really appearing who rebels 
against pap, gruel, spiritual sweet- 
meats. Not long ago a newspaper 
humorist wrote a skit about a man 
whose wife reminds him to bring 
home a package of “Kricklie Krack- 
lies,” “Oatsie Toasties,” “Eatie 





Tweaties” or some such ridiculously 
named breakfast food. He hasn’t 
the nerve to repeat the silly words 
to the salesman, so he brings home 
a package of good old-fashioned 
oatmeal. One would imagine that 
a man would feel a 
similar shame about 
repeating the goo- 
goo-ga-ga prayers 
found in some of our popular 
prayer books and even for shame 
go back to the substantial spiritual 
fare of his forefathers. 

There is a story about a “tough 
guy” who came to Confession. 
When he had finished his tale, the 
priest said, “Now recite the Act of 
Contrition.” “I don’t remember it 
after all these years.” “Well then, 
just tell God in your own words 
that you are sorry.” Whereupon 
the poor fellow, ignorant but peni- 
tent, thumped his breast and said 
loud enough to be heard by all in 
the neighborhood, “O God, I’m a 
sinner!” Not very polite 
but more genuine than the muci- 
laginous oleaginous prayers that 
somehow seem to have become the 
vogue. 


Milk or 
Meat? 
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“Give me a man’s religion and I 
will practice it,” is a familiar de- 
mand. Yes, and give him some 
prayers that a man can say without 
feeling foolish and effeminate. Just 

as the hymns in the 


Out of the hymn books seem 
Abundance keyed for high 
of the Heart sopranos, so the 


prayers in the usual 
prayer books are apparently com- 
posed for schoolgirls of the giggly 
age or for the more gushy sort of 
women. For this reason, if for no 
other, the use of the Missal and the 
Breviary should be urged upon the 
people. Those prayers are simple, 
austere, restrained, dignified, virile, 
quite in contrast with the prettified, 
sissified “Oh” and “Ah” stuff that 
turns the stomach or softens the 
brain. 


HOSE who feel thus strongly 

about the degenerating effect of 
the pseudo-mystical drool that spills 
over the pages and oozes out 
through the covers of certain popu- 
lar prayer books will welcome en- 
thusiastically a new presentation of 
The Psalms and Canticles,’ by Fa- 
ther George O’Neill, S.J., of Corpus 
Christi College, Melbourne, Austra- 
lia. Of course we have always had 
the Psalms. But as Father O'Neill 
says quite justly, they have been 
offered to us in a repellent form. 
Translations no doubt, after the 
Douay, have been in the main faith- 
ful to the original, but clumsy, and 
the format of the books, the shape, 
the type, the page have been any- 
thing but alluring. 

This new edition is not in prayer- 
book form: it is an octavo volume of 
some 300 pages. But it is comfort- 
able in the hands and the page is a 
delight to the eye. More important, 

1 Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. $3.00. 
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the translation seems (though here 
I speak with diffidence) smoother, 
more euphonious, more lyrical and 
by far more intelli- 
gible than any pre- 
ceding English ver- 
sion. That does not 
mean that I prefer every word and 
phrase in Father O’Neill’s render- 
ing to any I have seen before. Nor 
will I venture to say that the trans- 
lation is in every instance truer to 
the Hebrew and the Septuagint 
Greek than any other. Of that I am 
not competent to judge. But I do 
feel that most of those who have 
tried to read the Psalms in the 
Douay-Reims translation and who 
have found it hard going, will bless 
both Father O’Neill and his pub- 
lisher for this excellent work. 


A Book That 
Is a Delight 


S. GREGORY, writing in the 
e London Tablet for October 
23d on “The Bible as Literature” 
quotes Erasmus: “I long that the 
husbandman should sing the 
Psalms to himself as he follows the 
plough, that the weaver should hum 
them to the tune of his shuttle, that 
the traveller should 
beguile with them The Psalms 
the weariness of his in Daily Life 
journey.” Erasmus, 
excellent scholar that he was, must 
have known that what he really de- 
sired was the resurrection of a cus- 
tom that had lived and died. Paula 
and Eustochium, the disciples of St. 
Jerome, wrote from Bethlehem to 
Marcella, begging her to quit the 
tumult and the corruption of Rome 
and come to the Holy Land. Here, 
they said, “is the quiet of country 
life, unbroken save by the chanting 
of the Psalms. The ploughman, 
leaning on his plough-handle, sings 
in them his praises to God; the 
sweating reaper lightens his labours 
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with the chanting of the Psalms; 
the vine-dresser, as he prunes his 
vines, raises one of the songs of 
David.” The Psalms are our poetry, 
our love-songs, our pastorals, our 
implements of husbandry. 

Clement of Alexandria testifies 
that the same custom prevailed in 
Egypt 200 years earlier: “We praise 
God as we till our lands, we sing 
Psalms to Him as we sail the river 
and sea.” Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
speaking for the region about An- 
tioch in the days of St. John Chrys- 
ostom, says, “The Psalms are re- 
peated in private houses, in streets, 
and market-places, by those who 
have learned them by heart, and 
feel the soothing power of their di- 
vine melodies.” 


UT if familiar acquaintance with 

the Psalms whole and entire 
had become unusual in the time of 
Erasmus—not to say in our own 
still more un-Biblical age—it is safe 
to say that fragments and phrases 
out of the Psalter are known and 
used by multitudes who never open 
the Bible. A great proportion of 
the poetry, as well as the prayer of 
all peoples, ancient, medieval and 
modern, is borrowed from the 
Psalms. Literature has leaned heav- 
ily on the Bible and particularly 
on the Psalter. Poets have with- 
out compunction stolen from their 
forebear David. In consequence 
every one who speaks, even in Eng- 
lish, the language furthest removed 
from the Hebrew and the Greek, un- 
consciously quotes the Psalms. 
Who is there that does not occa- 
sionally, if not habitually, use these 
phrases from the Psalter: like chaff 
before the wind; the noise of many 
waters; the valley of the shadow of 
death; vanish like smoke; melt like 
wax before the fire; smoother than 
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butter were the words of his mouth; 
the fool hath said in his heart; the 
strife of tongues; fly upon the wings 
of the wind; deep calleth unto deep; 
my cup runneth over; from the ris- 
ing of the sun to the 


going down thereof; Quoting 
lick the dust; a Scripture 
watch in the night; Unawares 


a tale that is told; 

the world is mine; the days of old; 
the eternal years; a tongue like a 
two-edged sword; three score years 
and ten; my hand forget its cun- 
ning; a lamp unto my feet; all 
flesh is grass; He giveth His beloved 
sleep; the cattle on a thousand 
hills; put not your trust in princes; 
flourish like the green bay tree. 
These and a thousand other expres- 
sions that came first from the 
mouth of the shepherd-poet-king of 
Juda have been current coin in 
every realm for 3,000 years. 


S for the poets’ debt to David, a 
book a hundred times bigger 
than that of the Psalms themselves 
would be required to tell it. There 
is probably not a major poet in any 
tongue who has not dug treasure 
from the Psalter. Sometimes the 
poets lift phrases bodily; again it 
would seem that a 
word or a line Poets Steal 
snatched out of a From David 
Psalm gave an im- 
pulse to their own creative genius. 
To give one instance, David says in 
the 76th Psalm: “The waters saw 
thee O God, and trembled.” Cra- 
shaw adopts the beautiful idea to 
describe not a storm at sea but the 
miracle at the marriage feast in 
Cana,—“The conscious water saw 
its God and blushed,” said by some 
persons of excellent literary taste to 
be the finest single line of poetry in 
the English language. 
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St. Francis of Assisi’s jubilant 
“Canticle of the Sun,” in which with 
magnificent exaltation of spirit he 
calls upon all creatures to bless the 
name of the Lord, is but a transcript 
of Psalm 148. St. Francis sings: 
“Most high, almighty, and excellent 
Lord, to Thee be praise and glory 
and honor and all blessing; praised 
be Thou, my Lord, with all Thy 
creatures, above all our Brother the 
Sun. .. . Beautiful is he, and radi- 
ant in his glorious splendor: 
Praised be Thou, my Lord, for our 
Sister the Moon and for all the 
stars; in the heavens Thou hast set 
them, bright and precious and 
beautiful.” And so on. 

But David had said it even bet- 
ter: “Alleluia! Praise the Lord 
from the heavens, Praise Him in 
the heights! Praise Him, Sun and 
Moon; Praise Him, all ye starry 
lights; . . . Ye monsters of the sea 
and all the deeps; fire, hail, snow, 
vapor; stormy winds that do His 
word; ... ye kings of earth and all 
ye peoples. Ye princes and all ye 
who judge the land; young men and 
maidens, old men and children, Let 
them praise the name of the 
Lord!” 


R another and different kind of 

poem about man and nature, 
man working with and fighting 
against the elements, consider this 
superb lyric embedded in the 106th 
Psalm: 

“Men go down to the sea in ships, 
to traffic upon the great waters; 
they see the works of the Lord, His 
marvels upon the deep. He speaks, 
and a stormy wind arises, and the 
waves thereof are tossed aloft; they 
mount up skyward, they sink down 
even to the depths. Their souls faint 
in evil plight, they reel and stagger 
like drunken men, and all their 
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skill is exhausted. But in their dis- 
tress they cry unto the Lord, and 
He delivers them out of their straits. 
He hushes the storm-wind to a 
zephyr, and the billows of the sea 
are still; they rejoice in the calm- 
ness, and He guides them to the 
haven of their desire. Let them 
thank the Lord for His mercy, and 
for His wonders to the sons of men; 
let them exalt Him in the assembly 
of the people, and glorify Him in 
the gathering of the elders!” 

Here and there and everywhere 
in the Psalms we come upon ex- 
quisite fragments of poetry such as 
these: “Man’s days are as grass; 
as a flower of the field so does he 
bloom; a wind passes over him, and 
he is gone, and his place knows him 
no more.” 

Even our Savior borrowed that 

idea from David and modified it: 
“The grass of the field which today 
is and tomorrow is cast into an 
oven.” King Solo- 
mon had employed Jesus 
the simile, and Himself 
Isaias. From them Quoted David 
St. Peter quotes, 
“All flesh is grass and all the glory 
thereof is as the flower of grass: the 
grass is withered and the flower 
thereof is fallen.” 

Or consider this from Psalm 101: 
“I have eaten ashes like bread and 
mingled tears with my drink; my 
days are like a shadow stretched 
out, and like the grass I am wither- 
ing.” 

David’s mood, like that of all 
great poets, changes swiftly from 
gloom to jubilation. We find in 
Psalm 97: “Let the sea roar aloud, 
and the fulness thereof, the earth 
and whatsoever dwells thereon; Let 
the floods clap hands; Let the hills 
be joyful together, before the face 
of the Lord.” 
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There is doubtless a difficulty 
concerning the Psalms of impreca- 
tion, but ignoring the problem as 
such, observe the poetry in these 
lines, “He loved cursing: it has 
come upon him; he would not have 
blessing; it is far 
from him. He clad 
himself with curs- 
ing as with a gar- 
ment, and it has come into his en- 
trails like water, and in his bones 
like oil: so let it be as the robe in 
which he wraps himself, and as the 
girdle that ever clings around him.” 

The wicked man’s being wrapped 
in curses suggests the remote an- 
tithesis —God’s being clothed in 
beauty and light. Is there in all 
literature a poem to equal this: 
“With majesty and splendour art 
Thou clad [O God], robed in light 
as in a mantle; Thou unfoldest the 
heavens as a tent, Thou buildest thy 
chamber above the waters of the 
firmament; Thou movest on the 
wings of the blast; Thou makest 
the winds Thy messengers, and 
flashing fires Thy ministers.” 

Compare the King James version, 
sometimes better, sometimes not so 
good: “Thou deckest Thyself with 
light as it were with a garment; and 
spreadest out the heavens like a 
curtain; He layeth the beams of His 
chambers in the waters: and mak- 
eth the clouds His chariot, and 
walketh upon the wings of the 
wind.” What poet is there who 
does not envy the one who first 
wrote the line: “Walketh upon the 
wings of the wind”? 


Running 
the Gamut 


EADING once again lately a 
biography of St. John of the 
Cross, I have shared the perplexity 
of the translator who says he can- 
not understand how the saint could 
deliberately blind himself to the 
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beauty of nature. Whether or not 
it is wise for a holy man to deny 
himself the joy of contemplating 
the sea and the sky, the mountains 
and the waterfalls 

and the sunset may The Highest 
perhaps be debated. in Nature 

I confess I was not Poetry 
edified as a young 

man when I read that the great St. 
Bernard (yet what a poet he was!) 
didn’t even see the Lake of Con- 
stance across which the oarsmen 
had rowed him. Jesus was not 
blind to scenes of natural beauty. 
Nor was David: “The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork; 
the sun knoweth the hour of his 
setting. Thou spreadest the dark- 
ness, and it is night. O Lord! the 
earth is full of Thy riches. Behold 
also the wide and great sea wherein 
glide creatures innumerable, living 
things small and great. There go 
the sea-eagles and the leviathan 
which Thou hast made to play in it. 
They all wait upon Thee. When 
Thou givest them food, they gather 
it. Thou openest Thy hand and 
they are filled with good things.” 


T has often been said that the 

Psalms are above all the prayers 
of a fighting man, of one who finds 
the world not a playground but a 
battlefield. There is an old legend 
of the Scots who, when Robert 
Bruce had been slain, tore the heart 
out of his breast and carried it into 
battle, throwing it in 
its silver casing Not for 
ahead of them into Poets Alone 
the midst of the foe, 
and then fighting to recover it. The 
Irish have a similar story in which 
not the heart of a hero but the 
book of the Psalms was carried into 
battle. I quote from Rowland E. 
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Prothero, The Psalms in Human 
Life: 

“On the shores of Strangford 
Lough, Columba became a pupil of 
St. Finnian. There, so legend tells 
us, he copied his host’s Psalter by 
stealth, shutting himself up by 
night in the church where the book 
was treasured, and writing by the 
light which streamed from his own 
hand. Finnian claimed the copy; 
Columba resisted the claim. The 
dispute was referred to the king at 
Tara, who, in homely phrase, gave 
his decision against Columba: ‘to 
every cow her calf’: to the book its 
copy. In defence of his treasure, 
Columba armed the clans, and Diar- 
mid was defeated at the bloody 
‘Battle of the Psalter.’ Under the 
name of Cathac, or “The Battler,’ 
the O’Donnells, for centuries, car- 
ried to their battles the silver case 
containing Columba’s reputed copy 
of the Psalter as a pledge of vic- 
tory.” 

The legend is perhaps true, but 
certainly symbolic. Man carries the 
Psalms with him into the battle of 
life, and flings its verses like pro- 
jectiles into the face of the enemy. 
Perhaps the favorite battle song of 
the warrior hard pressed in the 
spiritual combat is the 45th Psalm: 
“God is our refuge and our strength, 
in our affliction a helper sure and 
powerful; therefore we shall not 
fear, though the earth tremble, and 
the mountains be cast into the midst 
of the sea, though the waters there- 
of rage and roar, and the hills quake 
for its violence. The Lord of Hosts 
is with us; our protector is the God 
of Jacob.” 


FTEN the language of David is 

so fierce and furious against his 
enemies that he must have had in 
mind not men but devils. St. Paul 
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says, “Our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood but against powers 
and principalities, against the rulers 
of the world of this 
darkness, against 
the spirits of wick- 
edness in the high 
places.’’ St. Paul was “‘ever a 
fighter,” a man’s man, a man’s hero 
—small wonder if some of the ladies 
don’t fancy him—and so was David 
a fighter, often in combat with men, 
but more often with demons in his 
own soul, like any man today who 
knows what it is to fight tempta- 
tion. 

There is a strange story about the 
conflict of St. Anthony of the Des- 
ert, a story more difficult to believe 
if we had not heard a similar one of 
the Curé of Ars, verified in our own 
skeptical day. It seems that he was 
engaged in some weird kind of bat- 
tle with the evil one, 


Hymns for 
Fighters 


when a crowd had Wrestling 
come out from Alex- With the 
andria to see him. Spirits of 
To their amazement Wickedness 


there was such a tu- 

mult in the ruined tower where An- 
thony lived that they imagined rob- 
bers or murderers must be attacking 
him. But suddenly the riot ceased 
and the voice of the saint was heard 
triumphantly chanting the 67th 
Psalm: “Let God arise, and let His 
enemies be scattered; let them that 
hate Him flee from before Him! As 
smoke vanishes, so let them van- 
ish; as wax melts before the fire, so 
let the wicked perish in God’s pres- 
ence! But let the righteous be glad 
and exult before God, yea, let them 
rejoice exceedingly!” 

When a man is grappling with 
demons or with furious passion in 
his own heart, if he is familiar with 
the Psalms he will instinctively 
pray, “O God, my God, make haste 
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to deliver me. Deliver not unto the 
wild beasts the soul that loves Thee. 
God is the stronghold of my soul. 
In Thee, O Lord, do I put my trust, 
let me never be put to shame! In- 
cline Thine ear unto me and save 
me. O God, be not 
far from me! Save 
me, O God, for the 
waters are come in 
unto my soul. I am sunk in a deep 
mire, and find no foothold; I am 
come into deep waters, and the flood 
carries me away. I am weary from 
crying out; my throat is hoarse; 
mine eyes fail while I wait for my 
God. O Lord, hear my prayer and 
let my cry come unto Thee! My 
bones are burnt like a firebrand. 
Smitten and withered like grass is 
my heart, so that I forget even to 
eat my bread. I am become like a 
pelican in a wilderness; I am as an 
owl amongst ruins. My soul is 
filled with evils, and my life has 
drawn nigh unto the abyss. I am 
become as a man without help, alive 
among the dead.” 

It may well be confessed that 
only a strong passionate nature can 
honestly pray such a “De Pro- 
fundis.” Some souls seem to have 
no depth. They suffer no agonies. 
But David (who be it not forgotten 
had fallen into adultery and com- 
mitted murder) cries “Deliver me 

from _ blood-guilti- 


In Time of 
Temptation 


The Food of ness” and he meant 
the Full- no rhetoric. St. Au- 
Grown gustine the African, 


brought up in Car- 
thage where licentiousness, as he 
says, “bubbled like fat in a frying 
pan,” and who in all truth needed 
no outside excitant to the passion 
that tortured him within, and all 
other men as passionate as he un- 
derstand the Psalms. Placid per- 
sons, phlegmatic, unimpassioned, 
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may wonder what all this “O God O 
God to Thee do I cry from break of 
day and all through the night” can 
possibly mean. They do not grap- 
ple with demons or wrestle with 
wild animals in their heart. Well, 
if they know not the agony neither 
do they know the terrible joy of the 
struggle, that gaudium certaminis 
of which the saints speak, nor can 
they understand prayers like these: 
“On my couch I have remembered 
Thee, O God. Through the night 
watches have I meditated on Thee, 
and Thou hast been my help. In 
the shadow of Thy wings I rejoice. 
My soul doth cling to Thee, and 
Thy right hand hath taken hold of 
me. O Lord, my God, I cried unto 
Thee and Thou didst heal me. Thou 
hast brought my soul out of hell, 
and hast saved me from among 
those that go down into the pit. His 
wrath endureth but the twinkling 
of an eye, and in his pleasure is 
life. Weeping may endure for a 
night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing.” 

The Psalms speak, like Genesis, 
of “night and morning one day,” 
symbolically as of life here and 
life hereafter. The night is this 
world’s life, the morning is heaven. 


VEN when the saints and mar- 

tyrs were for the moment van- 
quished, wounded, imprisoned, 
awaiting execution, walking up the 
steps of the scaffold, 
they still found Vade Mecum 
courage and triumph ad Mortem 
in the Psalms. St. 
Thomas More and St. John Fisher 
went to the block praying with 
snatches from the Psalms. Mary 
Queen of Scots sitting on the scaf- 
fold, looking at the block upon 
which she was to place her head lis- 
tened first to the writ of execution, 
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and then—horror of horrors—to a 
long sermon by the Dean of Peter- 
borough, a zealot who exhorted her 
to abandon the Catholic Faith. The 
Earl of Shrewsbury finally sensing 
the cruelty of this procedure, bade 
the canon conclude, and Mary was 
allowed to say her own prayers. 
The chronicler tells it: “She 
kneeled downe upon the cushion 
resolutely, and, without any token 
of feare of deathe, sayde allowde 
in Lattin the Psalme, Jn te Dom- 
ine confido. Then groaping for 
the block, shee layde downe hir 
heade.” The Psalm (10) itself is 
beautiful: spoken in these circum- 
stances it must have been over- 
whelming; and terrible to the apos- 
tates and murderers who in a 
moment were to be spattered with 
the blood of an innocent woman: 
“Behold, the wicked bend their 
bow, they have fixed their arrows 
on the bowstring, to shoot in dark- 
ness at the upright of heart. All 
the foundations they have de- 
stroyed; and what can the righteous 
do? But the Lord is in His holy 
temple, the Lord’s throne is in 
heaven, His eyes look on the op- 
pressed, His gaze tests the children 
of men. By trial He approves the 
righteous, but His soul hates the 
wicked and the lover of violence. 
He will pour down coals of fire upon 
the wicked; fire and brimstone and 
scorching winds shall be the por- 
tion of their cup, for the Lord is 
righteous and loves righteous deeds; 
the upright shall look upon His 
face.” 

While in prison Mary had writ- 
ten a Latin prayer, suggested ap- 
parently by Psalms 69 and 70. To 
me it seems worthy of its inspira- 
tion. It is especially poignant if we 
remember that it was composed 
when the brave Queen of the Scots 
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was just about to approach the 
hideous block: 


“QO Domine Deus, speravi in Te: 
O care mi Jesu, nunc libera me; 
In dura catena, in misera poena 
Desidero Te! 

Languendo, gemendo, et genuflec- 

tendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me!” 


No hysteria there. And no senti- 
mentality. These women had the 
courage of men and the strength of 
their souls showed in their prayers. 
Only in our day has effeminate 
piety intruded upon us, men and 
women both. 

In the Beauchamp Tower (part 
of the tower of London) there are 
snatches of the Psalms, with sacred 
monograms and signatures, cut in 
the soft stone by Catholics awaiting 
execution under Elizabeth: “Princi- 
pium sapientie timor Domini I. H.S., 
X. P. S. Be frend to one. Be enne- 
mye to none. Anno D. 1571, 10 Sept. 
Charles Bailly.” And 


another carved by The Psalms 
Philip Howard, Earl in London 
of Arundell, from Tower 


the 8th Psalm: 

“Gloria et honore eum coronasti 
Domine.” Also in St. Martin’s Tower 
is a mutilated fragment of Psalm 
41, “As the hart panteth after the 
streams of water, so doth my soul 
pant after Thee, O God.” 


OWLAND E. PROTHERO, 

whose little volume The Psalms 
in Human Life already mentioned 
is an invaluable thesaurus of inter- 
esting anecdotes and incidents, tells 
eloquently of the imprisonment and 
martyrdom of Robert Southwell. In 
him “the power of the Psalms is 
illustrated in fullest detail. Born 
in 1560, he came to England 
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twenty-six years later, knowing well 
the peril that he ran. To be a Ro- 
man Catholic was a crime; to be a 
priest, high treason; to be a Jesuit 
was to be a wild beast and hunted 
down as vermin. In a letter, written 
in January, 1590, he describes the 
fate of two priests and other breth- 
ren in Bridewell, a fate which at 
any moment might be his own. 
‘Some,’ he says, ‘are there hung up 
for whole days, by the hands, in 
such manner that they can but just 
touch the ground with the tips of 
their toes. In fine, they that are kept 
in that prison truly live in the hor- 
rible pit, in the mire and clay (Ps. 
29). This purgatory we hourly 
look for, in which Topcliffe and 
Young . . . exercise all manners of 
torments. But come what pleaseth 
God, we hope that we shall be able 
to bear all in Him that strengthens 
us. In the meantime, we pray that 
they may be put to confusion that 
work iniquity; and that the Lord 
may speak peace to His people, that, 
as the royal prophet says, “His glory 
may dwell in our land” (Ps. 84). 
“In a later letter he alludes to the 
martyrdoms of Bayles and Horner, 
and the effect which their holy ends 
had produced upon the people, 
‘with such dews as 


Robert these the Church is 
Southwell watered, ut in stilli- 
Thinks With cidiis hujusmodi 
David laetetur germi- 


nans’”’ (Ps. 64). 

The martyr thinks in the words 
of the Psalms. They have become 
so intimately his own that like St. 
Bernard’s his prose and his poetry 
are but a tissue of Biblical sen- 
tences. 

“On his way to Tyburn,” Pro- 
thero continues, “Southwell made a 
short address to the people who had 
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flocked to see his execution. Then, 
looking for the cart to be drawn 
away, he blessed himself as well as 
his bonds allowed, and with his 
eyes rais’d up to heaven, repeated 
with great calmness of mind and 
countenance, these words of the 
Psalmist, ‘Into Thy hands, O Lord, 
I commend my spirit.’” 

If it were possible to assemble 
the deathbed utterances of all the 
saints and all the martyrs it would 
probably appear that almost all of 
them passed away with those words 
of the 30th Psalm on their lips, “In 
manus tuas Domini commendo 
spiritum meum.” It is the sixth of 
the seven last words of our Savior. 


UT the idea of a running com- 

mentary upon the Psalms in the 
pages of a magazine is absurd. One 
might say of such commentaries 
what St. John says of the sayings 
and doings of Jesus, “Not all the 
books in the world could contain 
them.” St. Augustine’s Enarra- 
tiones on the Psalms fills a great 
folio. I really shouldn’t have com- 
menced this impossible task, but 
even this beginning, now of neces- 
sity abruptly converted into an end- 
ing, may not be altogether futile if 
those who read these paragraphs 
will be persuaded to use the Psalms, 
at home, in church, in daily life, 
and I think they will bless this hum- 
ble scribe for drawing their atten- 
tion to a beautiful piece of scholar- 
ship, a comfortable, readable book, 
a boon for those who desire sub- 
stance rather than froth, and divine 
inspiration rather than the sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal of 
merely human eloquence in their 
spiritual reading, — Father George 
O’Neill’s rendition of the Psalms 
and Canticles. 








SONNET: PSALM XXII 


By JoHN RICHARD MORELAND 


| pwn Thee, Lord, because Thou art to me 
A loving Shepherd supplying all my need. 

I rest within green pastures; Thou dost lead 
Me by cool, quiet streams continually. 

Thou dost restore my soul and walk with me 
In paths of righteousness for Thy name’s sake. 
Yea, the dark valley’s shadow cannot make 

My heart afraid; Thy staff doth comfort me. 
My table is prepared and all is well 

Though enemies are near. My head is blessed 
With fragrant oil; my cup is full, runs over. 
Surely Thy truth and mercy follow me 
My whole life through, and I shall dwell 
Within Thy holy house, O Lord, forever! 





























A SANE APPROACH TO COMMUNISM 


By EMERSON HYNES 


ERTAINLY there has been 

enough activity by Catholics 
against Communism, “this all too 
imminent danger,” as Pope Pius 
says, which has caused entire peo- 
ples to “find themselves in danger 
of falling back into a barbarism 
worse than that which oppressed 
the greater part of the world at the 
coming of the Redeemer.” But it 
has largely been activity of a nega- 
tive and destructive nature: agita- 
tion and shouting and red-baiting; 
blood-and-thunder attacks at mass 
meetings, through pamphlets, in 
sermons. 

Such tactics stir emotions but do 
not move intellects. They are un- 
Christian in so far as they foster 
hatred. As Catholics we must hate 
Communism, but just as surely we 
must love Communists. An objec- 
tive survey of Catholic activities 
against Communism would give 
ample evidence that we need a new 
approach. 

The first need is for agreement 
on the nature of Communism. 
Everyone writes and talks about it 
and hardly any two agree. Some 
identify it with a dictatorship by 
the proletariat; others stick to the 
strict interpretation of Marx’s 
teachings; some confuse it with 
the present Soviet government in 
Russia; others refer to fit as an 
atheistic government. But most 
people have no clearer concept than 
a guess that it is “radical and op- 
posed to religion.” Rational men 
must know what they are facing 
before they act. Surely Catholics 
should know the fundamental prin- 





ciples of Communism and be able 
to point out what is true and good 
and what is false and evil. 

The present Holy Father has ex- 
plicitly defined Communism, and 
there is no reason why any Cath- 
olic should coin another definition; 
if we are not in unity as to what 
we are opposing, we can hope to ac- 
complish but little. His statements 
describing Communism can be 
grouped around three poles. 

Philosophical - religious concept: 
The underlying principle is dialecti- 
cal materialism, which is the belief 
that matter is the only reality in 
the universe, and that because of 
blind forces and through the con- 
tinuous conflict of these forces, man 
is moving toward a synthesis into 
a classless society. There is no 
recognition of the human soul, of 
personal immortality, or of God. 
Communism is necessarily atheis- 
tic. (Though not necessarily anti- 
religious in practice. Since the 
classless society is proposed as the 
ultimate end and highest good for 
which men strive and make sacri- 
fices, Communism may be said to 
be a religion.) 

Economic concepts: The mate- 
rialistic concept of history, which 
is the belief that history is solely 
the record of man’s struggles in the 
economic sphere. The labor theory 
of value, which is the idea that all 
value to a product is contributed by 
labor, and that neither capital nor 
promotion nor genius nor natural 
resource has any claim to a return, 
aside from the labor expended. 
Abolishment of private property, 
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which is viewed as an unjust in- 
stitution. Following naturally from 
abolishment of private property, 
collective or community ownership 
of all things. 

Moral concepts: On the positive 
side,—the virtues of hope in the 
perfectability of man, revolutionary 
enthusiasm, perfect comradeship, 
willingness to sacrifice self to the 
whole; negative aspects,—envy, re- 
venge, class war, destruction of 
existing oppressors and oppressive 
institutions. 

Social concepts: The individual 
forfeits his dignity and rights, but 
attains absolute equality so that he 
is subordinate to no one. Marriage 
is made an artificial institution and 
the family unit discarded; all its 
functions are taken over by the 
“whole.” 

It is not the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to criticize these concepts. The 
point to be stressed is that all the 
principles mentioned above must be 
present before one may speak of 
Communism. If one is missing, the 
system in question is not Commu- 
nistic. The absence of private prop- 
erty is not synonymous with Com- 
munism; there is no private prop- 
erty in monasteries. Atheism is not 
Communism; many who deny the 
existence of God love private prop- 
erty. Materialism in se is not Com- 
munism; a number of Capitalists 
are materialists. Communism is 
the amalgamation of all these prin- 
ciples into a single economic-social- 
political system. And we must keep 
this fact in mind in our polemics 
against Communism or the issue 
will continue to be confused and the 
results negligible. 

It follows from this definition 
that the present government in Rus- 
sia is not Communistic. For in 
Russia the state has not been abol- 
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ished; it has been made supreme. 
Classes of society have not been 
eliminated; there is a hierarchy of 
party members, skilled workers, 
common laborers, and outcasts 
which, according to Max Eastman’s 
studies, even exceeds the inequality 
under Capitalism. The moral re- 
strictions which hindered the nat- 
ural development of men in Chris- 
tian states, according to Marx, have 
not been scrapped; divorce has re- 
cently been made difficult; parents 
have been made responsible for 
their children’s conduct; the posi- 
tion of mothers has been exalted. 
Private property has not been abol- 
ished; it still exists, especially 
among the farmers, and increasing- 
ly so among party members. Free- 
dom and liberty have not been at- 
tained; oppression, terror and purg- 
ing are the tools for maintaining 
order. 

Russia, then, is not Communistic. 
It is a totalitarian state. It is an 
iron dictatorship by a single per- 
sonality who remains in control 
through terrorism. It has made, 
perhaps, tremendous progress in a 
material way, but always by com- 
promising with Capitalistic tactics. 

The extremely important point 
about Russia is that Lenin and his 
co-workers attempted to make it 
Communistic. And failed. It is a 
living and very striking example of 
the impossibility of Communism. It 
is the capital proof that Commu- 
nism is idealistic and that the en- 
ticing promises of Communists can 
never be realized. Let our apolo- 
gists confine themselves to devel- 
oping that point. Pictures of foul 
working conditions, of the system 
of the secret police, of mass starva- 
tion of peasants—all this is impres- 
sive, but it is not in itself an argu- 
ment against Communism, for it is 
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not taking place in a Communistic 
state. 

To assert that Communism is un- 
attainable is not to contradict the 
opinion that the coming struggle 
will be between it and Catholicism. 
Theoretical Communism is the best 
and most logical expression of ma- 
terialism; it offers the most allur- 
ing promises; it makes a far greater 
appeal to the masses than Fascism, 
for instance, does. It will continue 
to be put forth as the objective, re- 
gardless of the fact that in practice 
it must remain in a perpetual “state 
of transition” in which terror and 
dictatorship are central. 


The second necessity of the sane 
approach is a wiser and more con- 
structive tactic in dealing with 
Communists. There are at least 
three classes of Communists in the 
United States, each with a different 
intellectual level and a different 
temperament. Consequently, they 
must be met with different meth- 
ods. But there is little recognition 
of this fact by our writers and 
speakers, and far less by the gen- 
eral public. All too often the per- 
son who does not favor the status 
quo is termed a Communist; with 
the exception of a few heroic mem- 
bers of the clergy and laity, there 
is too great readiness to shout 
“Red” at anyone who sympathizes 
with labor or has anything to do 
with strikes. 

Such an attitude merely compli- 
cates the problem. It gives rise to 
this question in the underdog’s 
mind: “The Soviet Union appears 
as the anti-bourgeois state. The 
average bourgeois is afraid of it; 
the ruling world today with its 
press, its official representatives, re- 
jects Bolshevism . . . does not all 
that prove that in the Soviet Union 
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the intolerable conditions of bour- 
geois existence are being over- 
come?” (Waldemar Gurian in Col- 
osseum, June, 1937.) 

“Fight Communism” is a slogan 
of dubitable value; it gives rise to 
the license to “Fight Communists.” 
Let us first “Understand Commu- 
ism” and then proceed to deal intel- 
ligently and individually with each 
of the three types of Communists. 

The first class may be called the 
intellectuals. They are a small 
group of keen-minded men, stu- 
dents of Marx, Engels and Lenin, 
to whom the philosophy of Commu- 
nism appeals strongly. This class 
includes college graduates and uni- 
versity professors; for example, 
among the contributors to the April- 
June, 1937, issue of the Marzist 
Quarterly were three professors 
from Columbia University, one from 
City College of New York, one from 
Wisconsin University, one from “an 
American college” and one high 
school teacher. 

The intellectuals are the most 
dangerous, for every movement and 
every revolution proceeds from an 
idea. They are not easily com- 
bated; they know their dialectics so 
well that the average person will 
come out behind if he engages in 
controversy with them. Only those 
who have a grasp of solid philoso- 
phy, especially of epistemology, are 
qualified to debate with them. The 
responsibility for nullifying their 
influence lies with our Catholic 
scholars. However, should the uni- 
versity professors among the intel- 
lectuals persist in their error, then 
all who would defend the faith 
and democracy should exert pres- 
sure to see that they are removed 
from their positions as professors; 
for their false philosophy is destroy- 
ing the sanity of countless students. 
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The second group is made up of 
active party members. They are 
the men who work from the 1,500 
Communistic centers in the United 
States, who edit and distribute the 
300 newspapers and magazines 
which are openly Marxist, who pro- 
mote the mass meetings, organize 
laborers, and stir up trouble in 
general. Their number is variously 
estimated from 31,000 to 100,000. 
Earl Browder is their chief, though 
dissension in the ranks and inter- 
party quarrels are reported to be 
growing. 

It is against this group that most 
of our attacks in the past have been 
made. Admittedly they must be 
dealt with sternly; their propa- 
ganda and energetic organizing is 
the basis of much trouble and riot- 
ing. Communism is their business, 
and it is not likely that logic will 
convince them of the error of their 
ways. Still, there is no justifica- 
tion for stirring up hatred against 
these people nor for frenzied defa- 
mation of their activities. A con- 
troversialist well-armed with facts, 
with quotations from Marx, Lenin 
and Stalin, and who is able to turn 
Communists’ eulogies of Russia 
against them, can defeat them. All 
should be familiar with the evi- 
dence to destroy their stock argu- 
ments, while experienced contro- 
versialists should take the lead. 

The case of Communism is so 
idealistic, so involved in contradic- 
tions, so weakened by the failure of 
Russia, that its proponents may be 
nicely handled by facts and logic— 
if only we can rouse intelligent men 
to action. It would be an abuse of 
the concept of tolerance to argue 
that the party members group be 
permitted to spread their propa- 
ganda and to carry on their sub- 
versive activities without check. 
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But let the action against them be 
sensible and unemotional. Noth- 
ing but sympathy for them will be 
gained if hate and force continue to 
take the place of truth and logic. 

The third and most important 
class is composed of the border- 
line Communists. Authorities dif- 
fer, but there are between three and 
seven million in this group, all of 
whom need but little impetus to be- 
come active members willing to re- 
sort to violence. Many of them are 
illiterate and all have a grudge 
against Capitalism and society in 
general. They have been com- 
pletely disillusioned by unemploy- 
ment, poverty and other social evils. 
They are skeptical of religion. A 
group ever growing in size, its mem- 
bers see Communism as the only 
way to salvage anything out of 
life. 

It is among the members of this 
class that Catholics can accomplish 
constructive results. They must 
be turned back before it is too late. 
If we do not “battle” them now 
with sympathy, reform and good 
example, we may some day battle 
them for our lives. They need sym- 
pathy and kindly understanding. 
They have been mistreated; they 
are disillusioned; they are bitter. 
Few of them are entirely respon- 
sible for the condition in which 
they find themselves. What, then, 
is to be gained by stigmatizing 
them as “Reds” and threatening 
them with force? 

Nowhere in this nation is the 
spirit of charity needed so much 
as it is in relation to this vast 
gloomy army of men who are radi- 
cal because they have received pov- 
erty by being orthodox. And it is 
not enough for us to sit in our com- 
fortable homes and wish we might 
do something for them, nor is it 
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enough to drop a check into the 
charity fund. We must go to them 
personally and rebuild their morale. 

But sympathy buys no bread and 
fills no coal bins. Then recall that 
there is an obligation binding on 
each one to do his part in further- 
ing the reconstruction of the social 
order. Forty-eight years ago Leo 
XIII. wrote: “The condition of the 
working people is the pressing 
question of the hour,” and still, it 
was not until Pius XI.’s Quadra- 
gesimo Anno reiterated his thoughts 
that we as a group took that state- 
ment seriously. Even yet, the 
Catholics of the United States are 
far behind those of foreign nations 
in making progress along the lines 
suggested by the Supreme Pontiff. 
We have scarcely progressed be- 
yond the study club stage. And 
though speed in itself is no virtue, 
we cannot ignore the fact that there 
are hundreds of thousands of bor- 
der-line Communists because the 
economic system is so wrong, be- 
cause ownership has become vir- 
tually impossible for the common 
man, because labor is treated with 
less respect than machines (which 
at least are insured and kept 
greased to prevent them from rust- 
ing when not in use), and because 
marriage and a family have for 
many become economic impossibili- 
ties. 

Individually it would seem that 
we can do little. A new approach 
looks attractive in print, but what 
can be done practically to put it in 
motion? Let each one strive to give 
good example! That is an airy an- 
swer without any definite platform, 
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but it is the most practical answer. 
Good example is the capital obliga- 
tion binding on all Catholics—and 
it can effect a complete reforma- 
tion. If only our clergy, our laity 
and our Catholic families would 
heed the exhortations of Pope Pius 
in his brilliant and comprehensive 
Encyclical on Communism, Divini 
Redemptoris: 


“Let our parish priests, therefore, 
while providing of course for the 
normal needs of the Faithful, dedi- 
cate the better part of their endeav- 
ors and their zeal to winning back 
the laboring masses to Christ and 
to His Church. 

“Our beloved sons among the 
laity . . . in the ranks of Catholic 
Action . . . they will collaborate, 
under the direction of especially 
qualified priests, in that work of 
spiritual aid to the laboring classes 
on which We set so much store, 
because it is the means best cal- 
culated to save these, Our beloved 
children, from the snares of Com- 
munism. 

“Our Catholic workingmen, 
young and old .. . they are to bring 
back to the Church and to God 
those immense multitudes of their 
brother workingmen who, because 
they were not understood or treat- 
ed with the respect to which they 
were entitled, in bitterness have 
strayed far from God.” 


Thus did the Holy Father speak 
on March 19, 1937. He has out- 
lined a sane approach to Commu- 
ism. We have too long delayed in 
acting. 
































N this gay June morning before 
Abigail Waters sat down to her 
daily Inquirer with a sigh of con- 
tent, her breakfast dishes had been 
washed and set away, the rooms 
dusted, the front porch swept, 
Peter the Disreputable— her lop- 
eared and profane old cat who 
hissed at everybody but herself— 
brushed and turned out into the 
sun. Her rocker and the newspa- 
per were good after her work was 
done. She dove into the news with 
zest. 

Her sharp old eyes caught a 
headline that made her sit erect. A 
second time she read it carefully 
before going on to the text: 


“The Navy Department has or- 
dered the Nation’s newest and 
proudest squadron of sea-fighters, 
the Battle Cruiser First Division, to 
Philadelphia. Led by the flagship 
Constitution, the three vessels will 
lie at the League Island Navy Yard 
for ten days. The commander of 
the Division, Vice Admiral Van 
Hoorn Farragut, is regarded as one 
of the ablest officers in the world, 
with an enviable record. The fleet’s 
visit was timed to give the Admiral 
an opportunity to speak at the In- 
dependence Day celebration at In- 
dependence Hall. Governor Mac- 
Murrigh and Mayor Thompson Bliss 
will also speak briefly... .” 


“My Vanny!” exclaimed the old 
lady in the shabby rocker. She 
looked at the picture of the Consti- 
tution and her Admiral. It was 
hard to imagine the boy who 
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By ARTHUR STANLEY Riccs 


wouldn’t wash his ears and whose 
blue eyes were always bluest when 
he was in a fight, as the mild-look- 
ing, spectacled gentleman with the 
gold lace on his cap and a gray Van- 
dyke beard hiding the firm lines of 
his chin. Pleased little wrinkles 
gathered about her eyes as she saw 
not the eulogized naval officer in 
blue and gold, but the motherless 
lad always in hot water and never 
whimpering when his grandmother 
Priscilla or she, as Priscilla’s clos- 
est friend, patched him up to pass 
his stern father’s evening scrutiny. 
“My Vanny,” she repeated. 
CW ece lk 

By the time Mrs. Waters had fin- 
ished the article and laid the paper 
on her knee to consider ways and 
means, she knew all about the pro- 
jected celebration, with its speeches 
and parade, and how she would see 
it. Her black silk was all out of 
fashion, of course. But who, she 
demanded sturdily of Peter, cared a 
straw about how an ancient female 
of ninety-four looked so her skinny 
legs didn’t show? She could re- 
member the day when her legs—. 
She laughed. She was going to that 
celebration to see her grown up lit- 
tle boy and hear him make a man’s 
talk. If she knew him, it would be 
fighting talk. She bustled upstairs 
to get out the ancient black silk and 
have a look at her purse. 

The two weeks that elapsed be- 
fore the Fourth were busy, but with 
neither man nor child to distract 
her, Mrs. Waters cleaned and 
sponged and pressed happily. She 
went to the bank and trifled with 
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her savings account, to the amuse- 
ment of the teller, who wanted to 
know why on earth she was saving 
to give to the lawyers. Her snort of 
disgust was as vigorous as his ro- 
bust laughter—but she drew out 
five dollars more than she had in- 
tended. 

“John Williams, you c’n laugh all 
you like. I know I’m twenty-four 
years older ’n the Bible says I got 
any right to be this blessed day, but 
I’m not seein’ any great ‘labor an’ 
sorrow’ yet! I’m goin’ to have a 
wonderful time the Fourth in 
Philadelphy if I did have to burgle 
my savin’s account.” 

Mr. Williams smiled at her 
easily. “You're a grand tonic for 
a tired world, Mrs. Waters.” 

“Humph! I s’pose common sense 
is a tonic to most. They don’t 
seem to like it none too well.” 

She made her way homeward 
still glowing. She and Priscilla 
Hunter had molded the boy’s char- 
acter, stiffened his belief in him- 
self, his undeviating sense of honor. 
Now, Abigail reflected happily, she 
was going to see him close at hand 
for the first time in many years, 
learn how far he had lived up to 
the canons she and Priscilla had 
set for him fifty years before. She 
had no fear of the answer. He was 
still her Vanny for all his gold lace 
and his reputation. 

The morning of the Fourth was 
glorious: hot, but not too hot, 
bright as a mirror, gently breezy. 
Abigail Waters felt a little reckless. 
The seat in the second row of the 
grandstand, directly in front of the 
speakers’ platform and the Liberty 
Bell—especially moved out to pub- 
lic view for the occasion—had been 
expensive, but she did not care. 
Her house was fully a third of a 
mile from the railroad station, so 
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she indulged in the luxury of a taxi 
as an investment in strength she 
would need later in the day. But 
she climbed the steps of the rail- 
road coach unaided, and again un- 
aided stood in the trolley that 
clanged its slow way down Chest- 
nut Street. 

By the time she reached the stand 
her face was gray and her de- 
termined old legs trembled. A 
kindly policeman noticed her un- 
certainty and opened her way with 
gruff gentleness. As he put her 
into her seat and towered above her 
in massive protectiveness, he rum- 
bled: “Now, Mother, when the 
show’s over, you just stay right 
here till I get a chance to come for 
you. This mob’s goin’ to be some- 
thing terrible when they start 
home.” 

“Don’t you ‘Mother’ me, young 
man! I’m ninety-four years old. 
I’m a great-grandmother!” 

The burly one guffawed as he 
butted his way out and back to his 
post while the crowd laughed. Abi- 
gail laughed with them. Her beady 
dark eyes drank in every detail of 
people and decorations; her pun- 
gent tongue kept her neighbors in 
delighted chuckles with its search- 
ing, homely commentary. She 
twittered like an excited wren; and 
when the cavalry squadron escort- 
ing Governor MacMurrigh clattered 
down the street and met the gleam- 
ing contingent of sailors and ma- 
rines escorting the Vice Admiral, 
she stood up, clapping her hands 
until she burst her thread gloves. 
Somebody behind yelled, “Down in 
front! Down in front!” 

Back into her seat dropped Abi- 
gail, her sweaty face very red. 
Turning to her neighbor on the 
right she apologized: “I’m sorry, 
Mister. That Admiral’s my little 
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Vanny. But I won’t stand up again 
—or if I do you just pull me down, 
won't you? I—I’m a mite flus- 
tered.” 

The Philadelphian nodded. “You 
stand up all you like, Grandma. 
I'll knock his block off if he yaps 
again.” 

The jam was terrific, and along 
the edge of the grandstand a demon- 
strative group milled and shouted. 
A marine in white standing guard 
directly below the Vice Admiral’s 
seat on the rostrum never looked 
away from them. On the stroke of 
twelve Mayor Thompson Bliss 
stepped to the microphone. Nobody 
was particularly interested in what 
he might say, and he knew it. His 
brevity was a model. Waving his 
hands in a rising motion he shout- 
ed: “Everybody up! Let’s start 
this right. Everybody sing the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” If you 
don’t know the words, sing any- 
way!” 

The animals roared, the flagship’s 
band blared into the anthem, and 
Mrs. Waters’ cracked soprano sang 
every word, to the delight of her 
neighbors. The crowd was in high 
humor. And then the Governor 
was before the microphone; a good 
Governor, but woefully unimagina- 
tive. 

“My Gawd!” exclaimed a bass 
voice behind Abigail as the great 
man sat down in a little crackle of 
applause. 

Mrs. Waters’ shrill tones carried 
clear across the street. “Sounds 
like he wrote it himself!” 

The grandstand exploded, but the 
band was playing a medley of old 
patriotic and folk airs, and the 
demonstrators were boiling over 
down in front. As the music 
stopped, the Mayor came forward 
again, to introduce the Vice Ad- 
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miral. Hardly had he begun when 
the noise-makers, now clearly in 
evidence as radicals or Communists, 
howled him down. They blew 
whistles and horns; they clapped 
bits of board together. Angrily 
the Mayor stopped. So did the 
noise. He began again. Again the 
noise began. Mrs. Waters craned 
her neck to see, but the crowd was 
too dense. The Mayor motioned to 
the bandmaster, and the musicians 
struck up a thumping Sousa march 
that quieted the disorder momen- 
tarily. 

When it stopped he said sharply 
into the microphone: “Philadelphia 
is all here to listen to our honored 
guests. His Excellency the Gover- 
nor has already spoken brilliantly. 
I know you don’t want to hear me, 
and you know all about the Ad- 
miral’s career because you all read 
your daily papers. But I know 
that what the Admiral has to say 
is of the utmost importance. I 
have the great honor to present to 
you Vice Admiral Van Hoorn Far- 
ragut, United States Navy. 

“Just one word more. A hand- 
ful of persons have been objection- 
ably noisy. If they interrupt Ad- 
miral Farragut as they interrupted 
me, the police will take them all 
into custody as rioters.” 

“Mad clean through, ain’t he?” 
chirped Abigail, as she led the ap- 
plause that greeted the Vice Ad- 
miral, an elegant figure of an offi- 
cer, his gold shoulder-straps and 
the triple row of service ribbons on 
his left breast making brilliant con- 
trast with the dazzling white of his 
uniform. His voice rang through 
the loudspeakers with the note of 
battle. Abigail squealed a little and 
wrung her hands in sheer delight. 
She knew that quality. He had told 
her in exactly those tones what he 
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was going to do to Tommy Harden- 
bergh the first time he caught the 
fellow with his girl. She scarcely 
heard his actual message. He was 
merely a little boy, talking great, 
glowing words with the voice of a 
man—until a woman screamed. 

Abigail’s quick eyes saw the small 
dark object hurled from the front 
row right below her straight at the 
shining figure of her Vanny, the 
suddenly upflung arm of the white 
uniformed marine below him, the 
savage return of the little dark ob- 
ject, and the explosive burst that 
showered everybody, particularly 
herself, with a sickening, stench- 
producing liquid. She was on her 
feet instantly, leading the infuri- 
ated roar of the crowd. Panic was 
in the air. Everybody tried to move 
at once. The big stand swayed and 
creaked to the thrust of hundreds 
of pushing bodies. 

The crowd in the front row and 
on the pavement churned wildly. 
Across the street ran sailors and 
marines, led by officers in white 
and gold, shouting orders. The 
churning was wilder than ever as 
the disciplined men from the fleet 
broke into it swiftly, using elbows 
and feet, hurting nobody but effec- 
tively breaking up all cohesion. 

Abigail looked across at her 
Vanny. The Mayor was saying 
something and looking apologetic. 
Clear and full of fight she heard the 
Vice Admiral say sharply across the 
microphone: “There is no need for 
your police reserves, sir. My men 
are trained to break up riots with- 
out hurting people.” 

The stands cheered him to the 
echo, but he made no sign, waiting 
in stiff disapproval for quiet. In a 
few minutes it was all over. Mrs. 
Waters sat down weary and de- 
flated. The stench of the fluid 
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from the home-made bomb turned 
her sick and faint. Suddenly she 
was aware that a young officer was 
bowing and hoping nobody had 
been injured or frightened. The 
Vice Admiral would be greatly dis- 
tressed if anyone had been harmed. 

“He ought to be!” Abigail ex- 
claimed, and explained proudly who 
she was. “This dress is ruined— 
and I’ve only had it thirty years!” 

“Madam,” said the Flag Lieuten- 
ant, bowing to cover the grin he 
could not entirely conceal, “I’m sure 
if he can take a moment after the 
ceremonies are over, the Vice Ad- 
miral will want to greet you. He'll 
never know what you have on.” 

“Mebbe not,” retorted the old 
lady briskly. “But I smell! You 
go on now and tell him.” 

Mr. Downes saluted her with 
gravity and precision. Abigail 
watched as he delivered her mes- 
sage, saw the pleased smile on the 
Vice Admiral’s face and his per- 
emptory gesture. The next minute 
she was being gallantly helped past 
her smiling neighbors and being es- 
corted to the speakers’ stand. As 
she tottered nervously up, with the 
eyes of thousands upon her and a 
buzz of curious questioning eddying 
about her scarlet ears, she saw 
neither the Governor, the dignified 
Mayor, nor the gilded staffs. Here 
was her Vanny looking toward her 
with a twinkle in his vivid blue 
eyes and both hands outstretched. 

“Granny Waters!” he exclaimed. 
“Now the day is perfect!” 

“Vanny, you young scamp!” 
twittered Abigail. Clinging to his 
arm, she struggled for composure. 
It was hard to get, but Abigail Wa- 
ters was used to things coming 
hard. “You can’t fool your old 
Granny that way. But I’m glad 
you’re glad to see me.” 
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“Glad?” snapped the Vice Ad- 
miral. “Who but you would have 
come all the way from home in this 
heat just to see me? I’m more than 
glad. I’m proud! Gentlemen,” he 
added, to the officials, “this lady 
and my grandmother between them 
made what they could out of pretty 
poor material. Now Mrs. Waters is 
all the family I have left except my 
daughter. Granny, this is his Ex- 
cellency Governor MacMurrigh, of 
this State of Pennsylvania. This is 
his Honor Mayor Bliss, of Philadel- 
phia. These gentlemen in uniform 
that you see all about are our re- 
spective staffs. Mr. Downes!” 

“Sir!” 

“Get a chair for Mrs. Waters. 
Put it between the Governor’s chair 
and mine. She is going to review 
the parade with us. Now, Granny, 
you sit right down here and watch 
as our boys go by. If you see one 
speck of dust on a uniform, or a 
cap crooked, or anything like that, 
you just tell me.” 

Gratefully Abigail sank into her 
seat and studied him. Somewhere 
a bugle blared, orders were barked, 
men came to attention, and the 
tramp of measured steps began. 
She tugged at the Vice Admiral’s 
sleeve. 

“Vanny,” she said, in tones that 
carried all over the rostrum, “you 
said if I saw anything wrong, to tell 
you. I do. Your handkerchief 
ain’t any too clean, and your cap’s 
over one ear.” 

For a second every naval officer 
held his breath. But the familiar 
squeaks that invariably preceded 
the Vice Admiral’s devastating rages 
did not come. A fiery wave of em- 
barrassment washed up to his eyes, 
and his gray Vandyke bristled. 
Every officer’s face became stonily 
blank; every official eye from the 
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fleet gazed into distance. The man 
whose slightest annoyance they 
dreaded looked down at the bright- 
eyed little old lady and actually 
smiled. 

“Give me your clean one, Granny, 
please. I make my officers keep up. 
I can’t have them see me careless.” 
He deliberately set his cap level. 

Mrs. Waters dared not smile as 
much as she wished lest she cry in- 
stead. Before her swung the sail- 
ors and marines, the gaily uni- 
formed cavalry of the Pennsylvania 
National Guard, the rakish-looking 
State Police, the city regiments with 
all their trappings. Her old eyes 
wearied with the rhythmic sway of 
the figures, her ears dulled to the 
blare of the marching bands. 

She was glad when it was over, 
and Vanny turned to her with an 
apology. “Granny dear, I have to 
leave you now, because I must go 
with my Staff Officers. I am de- 
taching my Flag Lieutenant, Mr. 
Downes. He will bring you over to 
my flagship. I want you to see 
where I live.” 

He was gone before she could re- 
ply. In his place stood the dark, 
smiling, pleasant-faced young offi- 
cer who had brought her over. 

The Vice Admiral’s stately quar- 
ters were full of dignitaries and of- 
ficers as Abigail tottered in. How 
he did it she did not understand, 
but in a moment he had disposed of 
all of them, and had her comfort- 
ably settled in a great chair that 
almost swallowed her frail little fig- 
ure. She looked about with ap- 
proval. 

“Nice room they give you, Vanny 
boy. No foolishness to it.” 

He chuckled. No use telling her 
that the design for living on a ship 
of war had to do with the design 
for not dying any more painfully 
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or sooner than necessary. “Yes; it 
is the finest I’ve had. Tell me, 
Granny, can you stay and take din- 
ner with me tonight, or have you 
some previous engagement?” 

“Vanny Farragut, you’re worse 
than ever! I have any engagement 
to keep me from having dinner with 
you? You just said that to be po- 
lite. Well, I have!” 

“Granny! Do you mean it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Honestly, now? Don’t you want 
to stay?” 

“I'd rather stay than anything in 
this blessed world, and you know 
it. But I can’t. If I ain’t home to 
feed Peter the Disreputable by five 
o’clock, he’ll sing till all the trash 
the neighbors;own will be in my 
back yard.” 

“Well, let him sing! You'll 
throw all the trash back tomor- 
row.” 

“Course I would! But Vanny, 
I’m ninety-four. This has been a 
long day for me. I ought to start 
right now; it takes me so pesky 
long to get anywhere, and I s’pose 
taxis are scarce as hen’s teeth 
away out here. We must be an 
awful way from the railroad sta- 
tion, ain’t we? And you mind, my 
house is a long way from the sta- 
tion in Norristown. My legs ain’t 
what they used to be.” 

“I’m sorry you won’t stay,” he 
answered. “How would you like 
to have Mr. Downes take you all the 
way home in a Navy car?” 

“I can get home all right if you'll 
just get me a taxi.” With difficulty 
she got to her aching old feet. 
“Vanny, I’m happy. I’ve seen the 
boy I helped to raise get to be a 
man so big he isn’t ashamed of a 
wrinkled old woman’ in old- 
fashioned clothes that smell terri- 
ble from that bomb; even trots her 
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out and shows her off to his Gover- 
nor friends and officers. Send me 
home, Vanny. I’ve had too much 
happiness today already.” 

She swayed slightly from blissful 
weariness as he led her overside 
and handed her into the smart gray 
Navy car waiting at the gangway 
with “Flag” Downes in smiling at- 
tendance and an immaculate sailor 
in white at the wheel. 

“Mr. Downes, you will proceed 
at not too high a speed for Mrs. 
Waters’ comfort. Report to Cap- 
tain Thomas on your return. He 
will know if I want you. Are you 
comfortable, Granny?” 

“Comfortable as I can be till I 
get these old bones to bed,” she 
smiled. ‘“Mebbe you’ll let the Lieu- 
tenant stay long enough to feed 
Peter for me? [I'll be rested some 
when we get there, but now it feels 
like I'd be all tuckered out just 
gettin’ to bed. Peter has to be 
a 

“Mr. Downes, you will take your 
orders from Mrs. Waters.” 

“Very good, sir; with the great- 
est pleasure.” 

The car glided away, and Abigail 
settled back into her corner with 
a sigh of content. How just like 
her Vanny to be so considerate. 
She spoke of it to Mr. Downes pride- 
fully. 

“He is a most remarkable man,” 
was his tactful rejoinder. 

Abigail glared at him. “Remark- 
able? You mean lovable, young 
man, don’t you?” 

Mr. Downes, who more frequent- 
ly than anyone else on the flagship 
had to sustain the full weight of the 
Vice Admiral’s not infrequent dis- 
pleasures, managed to smile pacifi- 
cally. “I think he disclosed that 
today, didn’t he?” 

Abigail was not satisfied, but a 
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traffic light stopped the car, and 
Downes bought an Evening Ledger 
from the boy who made a welcome 
diversion. As he unfolded it, the 
pictures of the celebration caught 
his eye. 

“Look at that, Mrs. Waters! 
Here you are—right between the 
Governor and the Vice Admiral. 
What luck! Looks exactly like 
you!” 

With an effort not to look as 
pleased as she felt, Abigail sat erect 
and took the paper. There she was, 
sure enough, right in the middle of 
that group of great men, lively as a 
grasshopper. Underneath the pic- 
ture ran a caption so detailed it 
made a miniature story, done with 
swift, human strokes. “I’m going 
to keep this, young man,” she said 
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determinedly, folding it against her 
heart as she sank back and closed 
her eyes with a smile of utter satis- 
faction. 

Outside the city, seeing that she 
was sleeping like a baby, Mr. 
Downes spoke softly to the driver, 
and the car shot along the ribbon- 
like roads with an effortless speed 
that brought it to her little house 
on the edge of Norristown before 
Mr. Downes imagined they were 
even near-by. The driver, a Norris- 
town boy himself, eased it to a vel- 
vety stop. 

Mr. Downes took her gently by 
the arm. “All right, Mrs. Waters. 
You’re home at last.” 

She did not stir. But she was 
still smiling in utter content, quite 
careless of the ruined black silk. 
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TO THE COAST BY SLEEPER BUS 





By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


HE St. Louis bus terminal was 

jammed with people, asking 
questions, buying tickets, eating 
sandwiches, and most of them 
seemed to be converging towards 
the gate labeled “Kansas City.” 
But Monica and I have a system 
and while I convoyed the luggage, 
she slid through the crowd and 
managed to procure two seats in 
the bus next but one to the driver. 
To sit well up front is the first prin- 
ciple of bus travel as it not only 
insures better air and vision but 
obviates too intimate a scrutiny of 
fellow travelers who are apt to wilt 
rapidly on longer journeys. Monica 
and I were both a little excited as 
at Kansas City we were to board 
the Los Angeles Sleeper Bus which 
is not allowed to travel on the high- 
roads of Missouri. 

We waved good-by to our St. 
Louis friends. 

“Don’t blame me if you jounce 
on the narrow road past the 
bridge,” called out our host, “it 
was my first engineering job.” 

“Be sure and write us all about 
the trip—” as their orbit of travel 
was usually bounded by the Ritz, 
they felt it to be quite an adventure 
to be waving to even an ordinary 
bus. 

“Good-by, good-by”—the driver 
swung the heavy door shut and 
started. It was an evening in early 
June, very cool for St. Louis. The 
grass was green and high outside 
the city and I tipped back my chair 
to an irresponsible angle and re- 
laxed. Suddenly the charm of the 
sunset was shot through with a 


sibilant whisper that rose and fell 
with measured cadence: “Yes. I’m 
the worrying kind. I always will 
worry. I worry when I’m going 
places for fear I won’t like ’em and 
I worry when I leave because I did. 
I worry so much when I go shop- 
ping that I don’t buy nothing and if 
I do buy something I worry because 
I didn’t buy something else. And 
then if there isn’t anything to 
worry about—that worries me too. 
If you’ll believe it, when I went 
East...” 

She had worried herself from 
Chicago to New York and back 
again when we slid onto the scales 
of a Missouri State Weighing Sta- 
tion. A long colloquy between the 
driver and the State Police, then 
the driver made a speech: “We’re 
overweight,” he announced; “four 
local passengers will have to wait 
for No. 2 bus—you two gentlemen 
—and you—and you, lady—” and 
he pointed his finger at the “worry- 
ing kind.” She got out meekly and 
we will never know how much it 
worried her. Such is the supreme 
authority of the bus driver. Si- 
lently I voted several wreaths to 
the legislators of Missouri. 

I should like to make a short ob- 
servation here on the subject of 
bus drivers in general who, with 
air pilots and A & P managers seem 
to me the hope of the American 
race. Air pilots may have better 
manners but bus drivers have more 
muscle. They are manly in a 


herculean sort of way; silent and 
conscientious. They inspire both 
awe and confidence and their poise 
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seems invulnerable. Mr. Rooney, 
our driver, however, lacked superfi- 
cial charm; he was also middle- 
aged and inclined to despotism. 
After supper, which was eaten at 
one of the nondescript wayside 
counters which Greyhounds are in- 
clined to favor, Mr. Rooney sound- 
ed his horn and we passengers 
scurried to our places, all except the 
young woman—Boston to Cali- 
fornia—who sat just in front of us. 
Her absence raised a flurry of pro- 
test, but Mr. Rooney was unmoved. 

“She heard the horn all right this 
time,” said he, sounding it again 
with emphasis, “got to keep to my 
schedule for you folks—she can 
follow on the No. 2—mebbe—” 

The door slammed and the fate 
of the young woman from Boston 
was the subject of whispered specu- 
lation. She did meet us in Kansas 
City and although she relaxed in 
other ways on the Sleeper Bus, she 
never again disregarded the signal. 
Mr. Rooney was justified. 

Just before midnight we swung 
into the Kansas City Bus Terminal 
which is on a far grander scale 
than the airport. There stood the 
night coach in all its magnificence 
with a porter in white at the door. 
The night coach has something of 
the glamour of a stage coach, for it 
only leaves three times a week and 
is booked far ahead. Besides the 
porter, it carries two drivers who 
shift every hundred miles as the 
sleeper makes only three half-hour 
stops out of the twenty-four. There 
are five compartments which open 
on a two-foot corridor on one side; 
two dressing rooms are over the en- 
gine at the rear and the drivers are 
shut off by themselves in a sort of 
pilot house. 

The bus folder had pictured a 
smiling young lady reading by a 
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night light in her snowy berth. 
Private staterooms and lavatories 
were also implied, but after all a 
bus is only a bus and the private 
stateroom, we found, was created 
by a green curtain which divided 
the compartment. The private 
lavatory was that half of a tin basin 
at the window which was on our 
side of the curtain. As for the 
berths, we were looking at them in 
speechless dismay when some 
bulges of the curtain fell against 
us and resolved themselves into a 
young professor from Kentucky, 
and his wife. They had traveled 
on a sleeper before, it soon de- 
veloped, and it did wonders for our 
morale when we watched them with 
many giggles get down on their 
hands and knees and crawl into a 
narrow opening two inches above 
the floor which was their double 
bed. Monica thereupon crawled 
into hers and I hoisted myself onto 
the narrow shelf, which did indeed 
have a night light and snowy linen, 
but was so low that although I 
could raise my head just enough 
to read, it was impossible to make 
any connection with my feet. I 
began to imagine myself in Cardi- 
nal Balue’s cage or trying to 
squeeze with Alice into the White 
Rabbit’s house and whenever I shut 
my eyes I dreamed of a mummy 
case. The ventilation, however, 
was extremely good, and daylight 
found us with our lungs full of 
fresh air as we raced through the 
limitless flat acreage of Kansas. 
The professor’s wife was making 
strange shapes appear in the cur- 
tain by the wash basin. I wobbled 
my way to the dressing room, 
where one could sit down in front 
of a mirror. With the bright out- 
look which comes with a washed 
face, we asked about breakfast. 
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“Ah’se sorry,” said the porter, 
whose name was Augustus, “but 
we had to detour with the rain. 
No stop now till ten-thirty.” It was 
then eight, and as he spoke we shot 
by a stand where steaming coffee 
was plainly visible. I suggested 
inspiring a mutiny among the pas- 
sengers but the professor reminded 
me that Augustus could furnish 
fruit juice and sandwiches. That 
satisfied us, but the colossal old 
lady from St. Louis, who would 
have coffee or nothing, developed a 
fierceness of disposition which was 
never allayed. 

Kansas stretched flat to the hori- 
zon on every side. Shabby farm 
buildings with stunted trees; cattle 
nibbling tufts of coarse’ grass; 
thirsty-looking corn; here and there 
ominous patches of sand that had 
come with a dust storm. No hu- 
man life was anywhere visible. It 
was nearly midday when we pulled 
up at Colby, which has a couple 
of banks on its main street. We 
jumped out into clear liquid sun- 
shine. One look at the dreary lit- 
tle eating place with the Greyhound 
label was enough and we rushed 
across Main Street to a spic and 
span restaurant where most of the 
passengers followed us. Over a 
shining counter we ordered two 
minute steaks, which arrived fried 
in delicious indigestible bacon fat. 

The young proprietor allowed 
that business was fair but he 
guessed unless rain fell this sum- 
mer, the whole town would have to 
give up and move. No, he just 


didn’t know how the farmers had 
managed but the banks seemed to 
be flourishing. 

In the drugstore, a group of old 
timers were collected. 

“How much rain fell last night?” 
I asked. 
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“Three inches—the first in five 
years.” 

“How much would you like?” 

“Four feet,” said one with a 
beard, and he spat with conviction. 

After Colby we headed for the 
Rockies. Towards tea time—which 
meant fruit juice—we _ sighted 
Pikes Peak, snow-tipped and su- 
perior. Sitting in our compartment 
it was hard not to believe that we 
were in a foreign railway carriage 
except that there were no arms di- 
viding the long upholstered seats. 
We were really very fortunate in 
our companions. The professor 
was on his way to San Diego to say 
good-by to his parents before going 
to Vienna for a higher degree in 
German. His little wife, who had 
only just graduated, was after an 
M.A. in psychology. They held each 
other’s hands all the way. The oc- 
cupant of the fourth berth was a shy 
and gentle-mannered dentist from 
Minneapolis, bound for the Univer- 
sity of California. We were in the 
compartment just opposite the door 
which is a strategic position. In 
the forward one were three demure 
young women who kept their voices 
lowered as one of their berths was 
reserved for whichever driver was 
off duty. (Where Augustus slept 
we never discovered.) Under the 
floor of the corridor was Augus- 
tus’s larder and far forward was a 
little niche with a wooden shelf 
which pulled out and had chained 
to it a huge carving knife. Here 
Augustus made his sandwiches, but 
in order to stand before his coun- 
ter at a convenient level, he had to 
pull up a part of the floor and stand 
in a hole. Next some quiet elderly 
couples in the rear was a collection 
of middle-aged ladies whose com- 
bined bulk made excellent ballast. 
But as it was obviously not easy for 
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them to get in or out of their 
berths, they commenced the day in 
considerable choler. The fiercest 
was the colossus from the St. Louis 
bus who was always harrying Au- 
gustus about windows—either open 
or shut. She finally launched on 
such a tirade of abuse that Augus- 
tus hurried forward to seek pro- 
tection from the drivers. With the 
graceful poise of a classical deity, 
one of these duly appeared from 
his seclusion. The old lady pro- 
tested that Augustus kept putting 
pillows on her seat and that she 
needed space more than pillows. 
The driver adjusted the situation, 
but a trio of salesmen drew up a 
round robin to the Greyhound Co. 
describing how Augustus had “pre- 
served the suavity of his disposition 
in the face of calumnious vitupera- 
tion.” 

This document was prepared in 
the center compartment, in which 
three gray-haired but convivial 
sparks had collected all available 
girls. At every stop they replen- 
ished their flasks. When their ban- 
ter overstepped certain limits of 
noise and decency, we would send 
Augustus to waken a driver. For 
a while after that we would enjoy 
passable decorum. 

On Saturday night we halted for 
the usual twenty-five minutes at 
Trinidad, Colorado, which gave very 
little time to enjoy what might have 
been an excellent dinner at the lead- 
ing hotel in a modernistic dining 
room with red roses, red-ribboned 
waitresses and red leather chairs. 
As the stars came out we toiled up 
Raton Pass and corkscrewed down 
to the lights of the town flickering 
far below. As we started a bridge 
game Augustus put his head in at 
the door. “We make up berths at 
eight-thirty,” he announced. But 
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we staved off the moment until ten 
and by that time the beer we had 
procured in Trinidad and our 
mounting fatigue made the idea of 
“shelving” ourselves again rather 
welcome. In fact, it seemed no time 
at all till morning came and we 
opened our eyes on the Painted 
Desert. But breakfast was once 
again delayed as on a narrow bridge 
over a canyon we came upon a huge 
truck upside down. The driver had 
tried to avoid a little dog but the 
truck had other views and after 
hurling the dog on the rocks, the 
van had bounced from one parapet 
to another until it turned com- 
pletely over. The driver had 
jumped out fortunately without a 
scratch. While we waited for the 
district road superintendent, a 
strange collection of cars began to 
assemble with a night coach facing 
each other at either end of the 
bridge. A group of Indians from a 
trading post, some cowboys and 
plenty of girls in blue jeans and 
slacks seemed to belong to the 
desert background, while in a di- 
lapidated car was the dirtiest fam- 
ily ever seen, with their very dirty 
possessions packed away on the 
back seat. They were evidently a 
fair sample of the problem that 
California is now fighting with the 
influx of starving share croppers 
from Arizona. When the super- 
intendent finally arrived, he at- 
tached a chain to the forward end 
of the truck and pulled it, still up- 
side down, across the bridge, with 
the result that its body splintered 
into matchwood and its contents of 
Goodyear products—tires, bicycles, 
etc., were disgorged along the route. 
The moment the last package was 
shoved off the road, we were on our 
way, and arrived in Holbrook, Ari- 
zona, as a large wedding breakfast 
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was being held in a gay little tea 
house across from the Greyhound 
Lunch Room. But, in spite of the 
wedding guests, they gave us some 
breakfast too. 

That morning Augustus entered 
the compartment with mysterious 
solemnity and asked if the ladies 
would care to sit for a while on 
the drivers’ seat. 

Holbrook evidently had had a 
good bar and the center compart- 
ment had reached a new peak in 
noise, but once the door had shut 
upon us in the drivers’ little sanc- 
tum, there was complete peace. 
The engines are all at the rear so 
from the front seat one has an un- 
obstructed view of the road. It was 
more like the bow of a boat. The 
road at that point was very narrow 
as we were mounting a winding 
trail over the mountains to Pres- 
cott; “the best scenery and the 
worst piece of road on the trip,” 
said the driver. He and his co- 
driver preserved that Olympic aloof- 
ness which keeps up their prestige 
with their passengers. My own awe 
was such that I could ask very few 
questions, but he did admit that 
“sleepers” were really easier to 
handle than the ordinary bus be- 
cause one was well removed from 
the passengers. He hated the feel- 
ing of someone always looking over 
his shoulder. The sleepers have 
175 horsepower and carry 163 gal- 
lons of gas, so they are rarely forced 
to make extra stops for refuelling. 

Prescott displays a huge statue 
of Buffalo Bill but in the few mo- 
ments at our disposal we couldn’t 
find any better place for lunch than 
the corner drugstore. There we 
discovered that we had added a ma- 
rine sergeant and his girl to our 
numbers. One of the flask pas- 
sengers, having sampled the bar, 
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was engaged in treating some of the 
youth of Prescott to ice cream 
cones. 

“What’ll you give me, Toots, if 
I blow you too?” he asked the ma- 
rine’s young lady. 

“What’ll you take?” 

“I leave it to you, lady—” 

“Come and get it,” said the ma- 
rine, and rolled up his sleeves. And 
that was that. 

That afternoon we reached the 
end of the plateau and swept down 
in magnificent curves to the heat 
of the desert. By this time the ma- 
rine had become the life of the 
party—in the next compartment. 
His spirits seemed to burgeon with 
the sun. The butt of most of the 
banter now seemed to center round 
a mother and daughter who were 
returning to their ranch. At the 
General Store in a small settlement 
we found their menfolk awaiting 
them and I was quite relieved when 
Augustus slammed the heavy door 
shut after them so quickly that no 
one else had a chance to get out, as 
it seemed that the very lively com- 
ments that followed the two women 
from the bus might easily have 
proved annoying to the ranchers. 
But we left the little town safely 
sizzling in the sun with a parting 
stream of ribaldry. For the last 
time Augustus went to seek aid 
from the drivers as the marine was 
on the crescendo. In a soft south- 
ern accent “the boys” were asked 
to tone down a bit for the sake of 
the ladies. And “the boys” really 
did. The flasks were not replen- 
ished. 

From the moment we crossed the 
California line, the highway be- 
gan to look like a_ boulevard. 
Blythe, where we stopped for a 
hasty dinner, was a succession of 
ice cream parlors, fruit stands and 
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filling stations. And from then to 
midnight we tore through the sub- 
urbs of Los Angeles. Barely half 
an hour behind schedule, we pulled 
up in the terminal forty-eight hours 
from the time we left Kansas City 
—Friday to Sunday—and the fare 
was $32.50. 

We were told that our heavy bags 
would come on the ordinary Grey- 
hound, reaching Los Angeles at 
11:30 Monday morning, and as the 
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clock struck, the faithful Greyhound 
dashed in with our luggage. As we 
passed the lunch room, there were 
our two drivers, and I asked them 
if they would take Augustus a little 
extra present in case he had an- 
other compartment full of old la- 
dies. 

No—we wouldn’t have missed 
those nights on the Sleeper Bus, but 
whether we will ever take the trip 
again is another question. 


PRAYIN’ 


By CHARLES COSTELLO 


EAH I am, Lawd; 


It’s me, Jim. 
Can’ ya see me? 
Yassah—Jim! 
Kneelin’ heah, 


Prayin’ afoh yoh tab’nacle doh. 


Feelin’ lonely, Lawd, 


Soul-weary Jim. 
Do ya heah me? 
Yassah, Jim’s 

Complainin’ ’gen 


Bout dem troubles what you sen’. 


You made me, Lawd, 


Black Boy Jim. 
Ya see a tear? 
Yassah, Jim’s 
Needin’ help agen 


Foh dem troubles what you sen’. 


Scuse da moanin’, Lawd; 


It’s only Jim. 
Da ya know me? 
Shu nough! Jim’s 


Complainin’ no moh! 


Now you smilin’, hind yoh tab’nacle doh! 
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By MaArIELI G. BENZIGER 


REAT sums of money have been 

spent by the General Electric 
Co. to advertise the fact that in 
1900 the people of America did not 
have “the nice things they have to- 
day.” General Electric tells us that 
there are over “20 million bathtubs, 
18 million telephones, 22 million 
wired homes, 25 million automo- 
biles, and millions of other manu- 
factured products unheard of thirty 
years ago.” Strange how we gloat 
over American luxury, how su- 
perior to other nations lacking 
these so-called essentials, we feel. 
Having been in the European hotel 
business, I know from experience 
that Americans are the ones who 
invariably grumble and declare 
they never want to travel in Europe 
again because the little village inn 
at which they are staying has its 
only bathroom occupied. How often 
I have felt ashamed that Europe 
should be so far behind the times. 
I have been apologetic for the ante- 
diluvian European, nor could I find 
an adequate excuse for the lack of 
modern plumbing. 

Of late, however, I have done re- 
search work which has led me into 
America’s own backyards. The 
picture has been far from pleas- 
ing. Apparently these very so- 
phisticated people, who when tour- 
ing Europe so ostentatiously praise 
our American culture and our up- 
to-date conveniences, are the very 
ones who have neglected to look into 
conditions in their own country. 
Talk to these people about slums 
here and they reply, “Why natu- 
rally they are deplorable. But if 


the rural element insists on aban- 
doning farms and flocks to the 
cities what can we do?” So they 
shrug their shoulders and are con- 
tent to let Washington handle the 
slum problem. 

I have seen the London slums 
and those of “Auld Reekie” (Edin- 
burgh) and visited the Banlieu of 
Paris, while in Naples I have 
watched sewer rats dart out of dark 
alleys, and heard the shrieks of 
terrified women as the rats tried to 
find a shelter under voluminous 
skirts. But there is something 
about the American slum with its 
grimness and filth that fills me with 
loathing and horror. New York 
with its majestic skyline—and its 
millionaires, Wall Street, the money 
center of the world, nestling with 
cold disdain next to Mott Street and 
the Bowery and Chinatown. There 
is Chicago with its lake front and 
spacious boulevards, but the stench 
on a hot day of its Taylor Street, 
with its thousands of pale-faced lit- 
tle ones who have never even seen 
Lake Michigan is nauseating and 
revolting. 

I was told to forget the slums 
and consider the Orient with its 
appalling needs, and so I sought 
funds for those in Manchuria too 
poor even to buy the cheap brick 
tea, and I tried to help balance the 
diet of a people living on three 
meals of rice a day. There were 
Chinese babies to rescue from be- 
ing drowned in the river or being 
sold into slavery. Mother India 
called for volunteers to establish 
health centers for its prematurely 
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aged children and diseased moth- 
ers. There was glamour and glory 
attached to India with its golden 
temples, but this same India had 
its unwanted pariahs, its untouch- 
ables who required our assistance. 
And all the while I busied myself 
with the Orient I never realized 
that we had the identical social 
problems right at home. 

Naturally I knew our Red Indians 
had been tamed, civilized and con- 
verted, therefore there were no 
longer home _ missions. North 
America’s status as a mission land 
had long ago come to an end. Rome 
had recognized our coming to ma- 
turity by creating four American 
cardinals. We who had once been 
clothed and fed and converted by 
heroic French and Spanish mission- 
aries had been Christianized—our 
turn had come to reciprocate by 
bringing the light of faith to others 
sitting in the darkness of pagan 
lands. 

From earliest childhood I had 
heard of the sunny South, the 
homeland of my ancestors who had 
settled there before the American 
Revolution and who had fought in 
the Civil War. These forebears of 
mine had lived in opulence; nature 
was good to them; their plantations 
abounded in cotton and tobacco, 
tended with zeal by numerous 
slaves cheaply purchased. There- 
fore when I visited the “sunny 
South” to gaze on tobacco land 
which is considered the richest in 
the world I was quite unprepared 
for the chill and biting winds that 
rattled through barren fields, and 
the gray days with pouring rain 
which later turned to sleet. 

Modern comforts? Yes, they ex- 
isted, but only in the homes of the 
well-to-do. The poor white folk 
and Negroes had no means of keep- 
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ing warm. More than once I was 
to smell singed and burned human 
flesh, and hear the shriek of some 
little child of two or three who in 
crowded quarters had been pushed 
against the fire. Burned hands and 
faces of little babies were mute 
testimonies that the old-fashioned 
stove in the center of a one-room 
shanty was inadequate for heating, 
as well as cooking purposes. And 
the slats that had been nailed to- 
gether to keep out prying eyes and 
make a home—these let in the cold 
and let out the little bit of warmth 
that might have radiated from the 
tiny stove. 

The South is not what it has been 
advertised to be. We know only 
one side of the story, the other has 
been carefully hidden from sight. 
Americans would be aghast at iden- 
tical conditions existing in Europe 
or elsewhere. It happens here 
within a short distance from our 
own homes and we are not inter- 
ested. Within three hundred miles 
from New York there is poverty as 
appalling as anything to be found 
in the Orient; there is disease and 
class hatred unparalleled even in 
India; there is starvation so dire 
that three meals a day of nourishing 
rice would seem a boon. The sam- 
pans of China are palaces compared 
to the hovels where American men 
and women and children are forced 
to live. For there are high rents to 
be paid in the South. In North 
Carolina, twenty-two dollars a 
month is charged for a two-room 
shanty; the poor are not permitted 
to own the land, nor grow flowers 
or vegetables—and the bathrooms 
about which Americans so proudly 
boast are nonexistent. I have 
visited thousands of homes in the 
South and can vouch for that fact. 
The rich landlord who has a steam- 
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heated home himself and a bath- 
room with every bedroom conveni- 
ently forgets to provide that essen- 
tial for the human chattel who pays 
him rent for so-called living quar- 
ters which we Northerners would 
find unfit for beasts of burden. 
Americans may well demand mod- 
ern plumbing and sanitary conveni- 
ences, but I know that in North and 
South Carolina, and in Georgia and 
Alabama, and elsewhere, shanties 
for which exorbitant rent is de- 
manded, are unequipped with run- 
ning water or plumbing of any 
kind. In no country of Europe 
have I seen people do with less than 
right here in our own America. No 
poverty stricken peasant of France 
or Italy or elsewhere would be 
forced to live under such degrading 
circumstances. 

The story that faces those who 
take the trouble to investigate the 
truth is indeed a sad, sad tale of 
woe. In the diocese of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, there is a priest whose mis- 
sion extends for 11,000 miles. In 
ten of the counties he visits, the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass has as 
yet never been celebrated. This 
priest’s duty is to bring a knowl- 
edge of Christ to an area as vast as 
the dioceses of Brooklyn, Boston, 
New York and Chicago, all com- 
bined. There is a priest from 
North Carolina who passes through 
towns where no Catholic priest had 
ever been seen before. In the town 
of Murphy he was invited to speak 
to the people, and though they had 
Irish names they were Methodists 
or belonged to some other Prot- 
estant sect. There are priests 
working in the mission field of the 
South who have been kidnaped, not 
by Chinese bandits, but by the 
K. K. K., because they tried to con- 
vert the Negro. One priest in writ- 
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ing begged for clothes because 
many of his children can never 
leave their homes in winter. They 
have merely the cotton frock which 
is not covering enough to tramp the 
long way through sleet and snow 
to school. And there are many 
families where the children take 
turns in wearing the one coat and 
the one pair of shoes so that each 
may get some bit of schooling. 

The great majority of the suf- 
ferers of the South are our own Ne- 
groes. A strange prejudice against 
them exists amongst Americans, 
Northerners as well as Southerners. 
The Negro is considered capable of 
mowing the lawn, raking the gar- 
den, picking cotton or tobacco, and 
Americans think themselves kind 
to let him engage in such useful oc- 
cupations. But the moment a Negro 
talks of wanting to study and of 
bettering his condition, he meets 
with opposition, for in the eyes of 
the white folk he has really no 
status. 

When I protested at the racial 
prejudice on the part of cultured 
men and women of my own race I 
found I could make no headway. 
Yet there are today in our country 
three million Negro children of 
school age, and out of this number 
only one million ever see a school. 
There are today in our country 
thirteen million Negroes. At the 
close of the Civil War there were 
250,000 Catholic Negroes. Today 
in the year 1938 the Catholic 
Church of America has the same 
number, 250,000 Negroes belong- 
ing to the fold. Who is to blame? 

We are to blame. The harvest 
was ready but our eyes were blind- 
ed by prejudice, we busied our- 
selves elsewhere and what is the re- 
sult? The South is peopled by a 
race over whom a great fear has 
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come, and that fear is no other than 
the fear of the white man who 
abuses them, throws them out in 
season and out of season if they 
cannot pay their rent, a fear be- 
cause of the ever constant threat 
of lynching. Afraid? Yes, they 
are, and very rightly so. The Ne- 
gro distrusts us and we have no 
one to blame but ourselves. When 
we read of how St. Francis Xavier 
was filled with a great sadness be- 
cause the natives hid themselves 
when he was anxious to preach 
unto them Christ crucified, we are 
sorrowful that any should have 
feared this great missionary. But 
right here in our cultured and high- 
ly civilized country the same thing 
happens daily to the missionary 
working amongst the Negro. I my- 
self have experienced the grim 
terror of little Negro children at the 
mere sight of my approach. They 
barricaded the doors thaf led to 
their tumbled down homes, and 
when I knocked I heard the pierc- 
ing shrieks of real terror and the 
wails and sobs of little ones who 
feared me as a dreaded white. And 
then I thought of Francis Xavier 
and prayed that some day someone 
would go amongst these outcasts 
and make them realize that all 
white folk are not cruel and unjust 
and evil. But sadly as I went away 
I knew that to them I represented 
a cruel and heartless race, a race 
that was the cause of their dire 
poverty and their daily suffering. 
And I realized then that we are to 
blame that so little has been done 
to bring the Negro into the Catholic 
Church. 

Not only do we fail to bring about 
a rapprochement between the two 
races, but we neglect to take any in- 
terest whatsoever in their welfare. 
The priest who embraces mission- 
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ary work in the South faces a life 
of utter poverty and daily want. He 
depends on his Northern friends 
not only for the bricks of his 
church, but for the prayers and the 
clothes and the medicine for his 
destitute flock. In the South 
priests look to the North for aid— 
do we give it? Are we not more 
eager to send help to the Orient 
and do we not feel that we have 
then done our full duty in spread- 
ing the Faith? No, we are not in- 
terested in the Negro; we hold that 
he lacks intelligence and initiative 
and cannot be trusted. If he can- 
not be trusted certainly something 
strange has happened since the 
Civil War—because I know that my 
ancestors entrusted their little ones 
to the maternal care of Negro 
mammies, and the shining silver 
and priceless heirlooms were in the 
charge of the Negro house servants 
—what greater trust could that im- 
ply? If the modern Negro lacks in- 
telligence it is because he has been 
kept in poverty and ignorance; 
given the proper environment and 
opportunity he becomes a credit to 
his country. 

Recently in New York City’s Har- 
lem Negro women from every state 
in the Union held a convention. At 
the close of the dinner which was 
attended by over 200 Negro college 
graduates, Mrs. Roosevelt addressed 
the gathering. In exactly the same 
strain she would have used to mem- 
bers of her own race, she bade those 
present look within, for only by be- 
coming spiritual, she said, could the 
people of this nation solve the great 
problems confronting them. At 
that dinner men and women of 
every creed—save the Catholic— 
rose and accounted for their stew- 
ardship among the Negroes—but we 
were not represented. 
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‘After attending this meeting, 
which filled me with enthusiasm, I 
was invited to the Urban League, 
which is a Negro club. I happened 
to meet some white friends and they 
escorted me to my rendezvous, but 
were horrified to know that I was 
willing to spend the evening alone 
among the Negroes. That night was 
probably one of the most interest- 
ing I have ever spent in this coun- 
try; at that Club I met men and 
women of real culture and refine- 
ment with whom I could converse 
in French or German with equal 
ease and who spoke these foreign 
languages without a trace of Ameri- 
can accent. I met teachers of vari- 
ous professions who had been very 
successful in their fields. Yet the 
Negro of America is not recognized 
by his own countrymen! 

In the South prejudice against 
the Negro is bitter and deep seated. 
In the North it is not so virulent 
but it still exists. I have never en- 
countered any objections when I 
invited Japanese or Chinese to my 
club; I have taken them all over 
the city of New York, but the mo- 
ment I wished to do the same with 
a group of Negro teachers from 
New Orleans I was stopped. In or- 
der to foster a spirit of friendliness 
and co-operation I have invited cer- 
tain Catholics to Harlem, but their 
prejudice is so intense that they 
cannot refrain from showing it 
when they participate in Negro ac- 
tivities. They cannot understand 
that it is up to us to form the Negro 
leader, for the great problem con- 
fronting this nation can only be 
solved by the Negro himself. There 
are self-made barriers which prayer 
and patience alone can break down 
and our work will be sterile unless 
Catholics of our race enter into it 
with the same ardor and zeal they 
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show in the work of foreign mis- 
sions. Strange as it may seem in- 
terest in the foreign missions is no 
criterion that men or women have 
also at heart the Negro’s welfare. 
It was disheartening but I knew it 
to be only too true when a mission- 
ary who had been in Manchuria for 
thirty years said: “You Americans 
are a strange people; your attitude 
towards the Negro is not even hu- 
man. I have seen the Negro here 
segregated; I have seen the Negro 
put out of churches; I have seen him 
treated as a chattel. And the very 
people who so disdain the Negro 
come to me and think nothing of 
donating generous sums for my mis- 
sion work in Manchuria. These 
Americans are not consistent; they 
lack a real understanding of the 
Mystical Body of Christ.” 

Do we Americans ask ourselves 
who brought the Negro to America? 
Last spring while rummaging 
through worm-eaten papers in the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society I 
came across interesting letters writ- 
ten to Thomas Hutton of Liver- 
pool. I had been sent to work on a 
genealogy of the Quaker Huttons of 
Pennsylvania, but I soon forgot 
about William Penn and his fol- 
lowers and made notes of some of 
the revealing things written down 
in black and white before me. A 
well-known English colonel was 
trying to whitewash himself of the 
accusation of murder. He claimed 
it had been absolutely necessary to 
dump overboard 160 Negroes. And 
that story of Colonel James Kelsall 
is typical of what happened when 
our respectable English ancestors 
turned pirates and racketeers so as 
to traffic in human flesh. The good 
ship Zurg with Colonel Kelsall 
aboard skirted the Gold Coast; near 
Aura his human cargo was delivered 
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as prearranged and stowed away in 
the hatches. Being somewhat of a 
novice in this business of human 
chattel he miscalculated and the 
drinking water ran low. Anxious 
to preserve some of his merchan- 
dise he choose a dark night and 
forced 96 of his African passengers 
overboard, then a few days later he 
ordered another batch of 26 to be 
thrown into the ocean, while 38 
having gone insane from the heat in 
the hatches conveniently jumped 
into the sea. When the Zurg 
reached America she still had 
aboard 200 human beings who were 
then sold into slavery. 1782 is not 
so very long ago. We had tried to 
subjugate the Indians, but the Red 
men would not bow their heads to 
the yoke of the white man, and so 
we stole men and women from 
Africa and made of them beasts of 
burden. This sin of our parents 
and our parents’ parents must in 
some measure be atoned for. Why 
are we so prejudiced against a race 
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that proved faithful stewards to 
our ancestors? 

Times have changed. Our own 
Catholic people are amongst the last 
to recognize that unless we do 
something here and now—some- 
thing immediate and vital, the de- 
structive elements in the world of 
today will do irreparable harm. 
The Communists have their centers 
in Harlem and once again the Negro 
race will be enslaved. This time it 
will not be the work of our so-called 
respectable ancestors, but of the 
godless hordes of Soviet Russia who 
will carry on their diabolical cam- 
paign of hate amongst them. Let 
us not boast of our twentieth cen- 
tury civilization and its tremendous 
progress, but let us rather bow our 
heads in shame and contrition that 
we have done nothing to bring the 
comfort of our religion to our own 
brethren of the South. Instead of 
feeding the black lambs and bring- 
ing them within the true fold, we 
have turned them hungry away. 


RISE UP, BLACK MAN, FROM YOUR KNEES 


By SHIRLEY DILLON WAITE 


SAW sorrow in a black man’s face, 
Hands lifted up to the throne of grace; 
Thick lips moving as no word came 
To tell the good Lord of the black man’s shame. 


Cringing shadows of a kneeling form 
Battled like a ship in port of storm— 
What if the black man be forgiven 
And I stand idly by unshriven? 


Rise up, black man, from your knees 
While I, grown humble, voice my pleas, 
For did not I with sharp words spoken 


Wing arrows for a heart that was already broken? 
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JULY SUNDAY 





By Louis HAsLey 


Cc was a hot Sunday morning in 
July, and old Father Dunnuck 
wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead with his handkerchief as 
he stood at the communion rail- 
ing and faced the congregation. 
Omitting the reading of the Epistle, 
he read the Gospel for the day. 
The parishioners, thinking there 
would be no sermon, for a brief 
moment remained standing, until 
they saw that he intended to speak. 
Then they reluctantly sat down. 

The timbre of Father Dunnuck’s 
voice had always been strong, and 
as he began quietly, his tones car- 
ried easily to all parts of the big 
church. 

“I do not wish to keep you a mo- 
ment more than seems necessary 
on this hot morning. But I have 
a duty before me—a painful duty— 
that must be discharged.” 

As he paused, there was a slight 
flicker of interest visible on the 
faces of a few of the listeners, but 
most remained obviously uncom- 
fortable and impatient that he get 
his duty, however painful, over with 
as quickly as possible. Cardboard 
fans moved busily in the pews in 
all parts of the church. 

“That duty,” his voice went on, 
“is the duty of bidding you—in be- 
half of myself and my assistant, 
Father Lamb—good-by.” 

The congregation was suddenly 
alert. Amazement and interest took 
the place of impatience as they 
waited for him to continue. 

“Two days ago Father Lamb and 
I received new obediences from our 


reverend superiors. Father Lamb’s 
was effective immediately, and he 
left yesterday. He asked me to 
say good-by to you for him. My 
own obedience is effective as soon 
as my successor arrives, which will 
be Tuesday or Wednesday of this 
week. By Thursday I shall have 
left my parish forever.” His voice 
lingered almost caressingly on the 
words “my parish,” but the mag- 
nificent frame of his body, under 
the resplendent robes for the Mass, 
seemed to sag in a way that sug- 
gested the contraction accompany- 
ing the silent onset of old age. 

“For I have always thought of 
this as my parish,” he wert on. 
“Even before my ordination, I wan- 
dered into this church and up into 
the choir loft to view it better. As 
I stood there I thought how won- 
derful it would be to be assigned to 
this parish.” 

The gray-haired head of Father 
Dunnuck lifted upward percepti- 
bly. “Sometimes God grants our 
fondest wishes. As a few of you 
will remember, He granted that 
one. I came here, fresh from ordi- 
nation, as assistant to Father Rig- 
ney, of pleasant memory; and I 
spent six happy years in that posi- 
tion.” 

A slight shadow crossed the face 
of the priest anticipating the words 
that followed. 

“The next twenty-seven years I 
spent in teaching. I am no teacher, 
but I had taken the vow of obedi- 
ence, and so I taught. If, when I 
joyfully returned five years ago to 
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this parish as its pastor, I was 
seemingly more austere, less sym- 
pathetic, less friendly than I was 
when you knew me as a young 
priest, I was not so in my heart. 
My habits in the meantime had set 
in a way alien to my nature. But 
as I took hold of the work I had 
been kept from for those long 
years, I saw there was much to be 
done. I was already old—past my 
sixtieth birthday. I saw that my 
hope lay in having an energetic, 
willing assistant.” 

Father Dunnuck’s handkerchief 
once more came into play. But the 
parishioners, their first amazement 
having gradually turned to a re- 
gretful acceptance of a situation 
which they could not alter, were 
quietly attentive to their pastor’s 
words, forgetful of the heat of the 
morning that seemed to radiate 
even from the substantial wooden 
pews on which they sat. 

“Two years later God answered 
my prayer. He sent me young 
Father Lamb. When he came here, 
he, too, was newly ordained. If we 
have done anything to improve this 
parish, the credit must go to you 
and to him. This is—and you will 
pardon my pride for saying so— 
the finest parish in the city. We 
have improved, first the school, 
then the church’s interior, and 
then the grounds. All this you, my 
parishioners, have made possible; 
and Father Lamb has seen it 
through with unflagging devotion. 

“You all know Father Lamb— 
his straight, slender figure, his di- 
rect gaze, his remarkable sermons 
for a priest so young. But you do 
not, I think, know him as I do. 
There has never been a thing that 
I asked him to do that he did not 
do cheerfully, willingly, and well. 
He has been a tireless worker, and 
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I have often wondered how he kept 
going on the amount of rest he 
took. 

“I have sat at my study window 
when school was out at three-thirty 
and watched the groups of boys 
and girls cluster about him, eager 
each one only to have a word from 
him or to be called by name. He 
has never forgotten that we are all 
little children before God. I have 
heard the young ones go down the 
street arguing heatedly, and the 
one who could offer that ‘Father 
Lamb said so-and-so’ was the one 
who closed the argument. On the 
playground, he was one of the 
boys, but one who taught them to 
win if they could, to lose if they 
must, but to do all for God’s honor 
and glory. 

“Not unusual accomplishments, 
these, you may say. I think they 
are. But this was by no means the 
extent of Father Lamb’s serving of 
God. He was the friend of the sick 
and the poor. I will give you one 
instance—one instance that I could 
multiply almost indefinitely. Last 
January he heard of a friendless 
old lady, a fallen-away Catholic, 
who was on her deathbed, her body 
tortured and befouled by the rav- 
ages of cancer. Despite the bitter- 
ness of the weather, Father Lamb 
rode a mile on the street car and 
walked two miles farther into the 
country, returning the same way, 
in order to bring her back to the 
faith and to give her the spiritual 
consolation of daily Communion. 
He did this, not one morning, but 
every morning for over a month; 
and today I am sure that the soul 
of that old lady prays earnestly in 
heaven for him. He is truly a man 
of God. 

“Both Father Lamb and I will 
need your prayers. One does not 
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so much mind growing old as he 
minds the kindly and well-meant 
recognition by others that he is no 
longer fit to stand in the thick of 
the fight. I am not being retired— 
though the distinction may be 
slight between my new position 
and that of outright retirement. 
To be the assistant chaplain at a 
small girls’ college is probably the 
last step before retirement. I have 
lived twenty-seven years among 
boys, but I have never lived among 
girls—there were no girls even in 
our family at home. But God will 
take care of me, I know—I almost 
said will make me love the girls. 
I pray that He will give me the abil- 
ity to inspire their confidence and 
the wisdom to understand their 
problems and to give them counsel. 

“Father Lamb will need your 
prayers—more than I. That in- 
trepid young man has been given a 
superhuman task—a task which I 
can only hope will not break him. 
It is such a task that, were it given 
me, I could not even begin it. Yes- 
terday I left him at the train. He 
had in his pocket a few dollars and 
a ticket that would take him to a 
wretched, remote community on 
the Mexican border. There he will 
have to beg in order to eat and to 
sleep. He will have to make con- 
verts. Somehow he will have to 
find a place to live. Somehow—in 
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that population of poor Mexicans, 
half-breed Indians and destitute 
whites—he will have to raise 
enough money to build a church. 
It is, it seems to me, a job but little 
less difficult than that of our Lord’s 
Apostles, men whose courage had 
been divinely inspired by the magic 
sound of His voice and the sight of 
His miracles. My human heart 
trembles at the thought of the hos- 
tility, the treachery and the priva- 
tion that he must face, and at the 
sheer, almost hopeless, magnitude 
of the task that is before him. It 
is only by a gift of God Himself— 
the gift of Faith—Faith in God, 
and by my faith in Father Lamb 
himself, that I can hope that he 
will come through. You can help 
him with your prayers. 

“For him and for me I bid you 
farewell. I wish that I could lift 
this church, with all of you in it, 
and take it wherever I go, until 
finally I could set my fold and my 
flock before the feet of God. I shall 
have to be content with the knowl- 
edge that I take with me your good 
wishes and your prayers.” 


The old priest turned and 
walked slowly back to the altar 
and mounted its steps. The con- 
gregation rose less promptly than 
usual as their retiring pastor began 
to read the Credo. 








FRANCIS THOMPSON: POET OF TWO WORLDS 


By Paut J. KETRICK 


R. SAMUEL JOHNSON once 

told the story of a man who 
sought out the great Assyrian king 
and lawgiver Sardanapalus, expect- 
ing to find him judging disputes or 
guiding the ship of empire. He 
found him instead sewing with the 
ladies! And so it is that when we 
surprise a poet, thinking to dis- 
cover him meditating an ode or 
dashing off a sonnet, we may find 
him—like Francis Thompson— 
taking porridge and beer for sup- 
per, or collecting orange peelings 
as a hobby, like the learned Dr. 
Johnson himself. Perhaps the 
world is unfair to those who are 
privileged to be called “great.” It 
expects them to be shod with light- 
nings and wrapped in togas of 
starry glory. It would have them 
be in all respects sans peur et sans 
reproche. And so it is doomed, 
very often, to disappointment. At 
the concert the man who plays first 
violin is a demigod; on a crowded 
tramcar with his instrument he is 
a joke. Romeo wins Juliet’s love— 
and ours—at the theater tonight, 
but tomorrow he will fray our 
nerves when we meet him at Lady 
Skitway’s dinner. “Never was such 
an unequal fellow!”—we will cry 
with Horace, condemning the artist 
for his very human lapses. If we 
are hasty or injudicious, we may 
even go so far as to question the 
validity or sincerity of his art. 

So it was that Francis Thompson 
very often shocked those who knew 
him best, as he did others. They 
were surprised to find that, like 


Edgar Allan Poe, he could not tell 
his own age. Born before Einstein, 
he appeared to reckon time upon 
the same generous principles. He 
would present himself for an ap- 
pointment six hours after it was 
past; he would come down for din- 
ner, thinking it was time for break- 
fast. On one occasion a lady 
offered odds at ten to one in ad- 
vance that he would not appear for 
a tea which he had promised faith- 
fully to attend. Sometimes he 
wandered whole afternoons in the 
London streets en route to deliver 
a belated manuscript. The author 
of the “Hound of Heaven” and that 
fine poem “The Poppy” could not 
remember the name of the poppy 
when he saw one, but continually 
asked what it was; “he could not 
distinguish the oak from the elm,” 
says a friend. Surprising as all 
this may be, it is not so astonishing 
as it is to learn that Thompson’s 
great contemporary, Robert Brown- 
ing, occasionally listened to poetry 
without recognizing it as his own, 
so that the Browning Society actu- 
ally felt obliged to deliver to him 
copies of his own Works, recom- 
mending them to him as books 
which contained “some good read- 
ing matter.” While in London, 
Thompson was engaged to sell an 
encyclopedia. For two months he 
read the work, then decided that 
he could not sell it. In the eyes of 
the world, of course, this is folly, 
but there is a deep wisdom in such 
sacrifice and the world needs more 
of it. Certainly, if all boek sales- 
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men would follow Thompson’s ex- 
ample, there would be fewer sales, 
but doubtless better books. 

No one should be misled by 
Thompson’s weaknesses into think- 
ing that he was a fool. A man may 
order porridge and beer for supper 
and look, according to accounts, 
like a “sleep-walking ghost,” yet 
be a divine poet. Thompson was 
neither an idiot who blundered ac- 
cidentally upon a glorious idea, nor 
a religious fanatic who happened 
to write verse. Poetic genius is 
like an intermittent flame, a Jack 
o’ Lantern. Sometimes it touches 
the worldly “mixer,” sometimes the 
solitary anchorite. It fires the son 
of a Stratford alderman, named 
William Shakespeare, the poor stu- 
dent of pills and plasters, John 
Keats, Chaucer the court page, 
Emerson the clergyman, Whitman 
the typesetter and _ tram-driver. 
Here it astonishes the multitudes 
and wins their plaudits for a Scott 
or a Byron, there it burns out its 
embers in solitude with the life of 
a seventeen-year-old Chatterton, a 
dismal suicide in a lonely attic. 
And so it remains of little impor- 
tance that Chaucer was worldly 
wise, that Thompson and Gold- 
smith were not, that Gay was fat, 
that Pope was thin, that Byron 
looked like a Greek god, but that 
Thompson in appearance “was 
something between a lamplighter 
and a man of letters, but nearer to 
the lamplighter,”—“a waif of a 
man... ragged, unkempt, with no 
shirt beneath his coat, and bare 
feet in broken shoes,” as described 
by Mr. Meynell after a first meet- 
ing. Thompson himself remarked, 
“A poet is one who endeavors to 
make the worst of both worlds. 
For he is thought seldom to make 
provision for himself in the next 
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life, and ’tis odd if he gets any in 
this.” It remains a truism that if 
one looks at the stars he may tum- 
ble in the ditch. If he packs his 
mind wiith the garnered grain of 
golden thoughts, he may go 
hungry. 

A glance backward across the 
years reminds us that contempo- 
rary critics were not particularly 
kind to Francis Thompson. Some 
few critics there are in every age, 
doubtless, who can scarcely bring 
themselves to admit that fine art 
built upon sound principles may 
lend guidance to spiritual growth; 
like Stephen Gosson they must hurl 
invective indiscriminately against 
all “Poets, Pipers, Players, Jesters, 
and such like Caterpillers of a 
Commonwealth.” Others there are 
who, like boys, must foolishly try 
pocket knives on the trunks of 
beautiful and majestic oaks, or joy 
to hold—in the words of the un- 
happy Kirke White to his own 
reviewers—“the iron mace of criti- 
cism over the flimsy superstruc- 
ture” of struggling young poets. 
And so it was that even well-mean- 
ing critics made mistakes so far as 
Thompson’s work was concerned. 
Mr. Traill wrote, “A ‘public’ to ap- 
preciate the ‘Hound of Heaven’ is 
to me inconceivable,”—not realiz- 
ing that in the three years after 
Thompson’s death the “Hound of 
Heaven” was to sell fifty thousand 
copies and hundreds of thousands 
of copies since. A writer in the 
Saturday Review found Thompson’s 
New Poems “nonsense verses”; one 
in the Literary World found his 
language like “a dictionary of obso- 
lete English suffering from a fierce 
fit of delirium tremens.” The re- 
viewer for the New York Critic 
found the poet ignorant of religion! 
The Dublin Review rejected his 
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noble essay on Shelley, but when 
Thompson’s literary executors kind- 
ly offered the still unpublished 
manuscript to the Review after the 
poet’s death, the periodical sold so 
rapidly that it had to go into a sec- 
ond printing for the first time in 
seventy-two years. It is little to be 
marveled at that Thompson ex- 
pressed himself concerning the crit- 
ics who maltreat the poet. He 
remarked, “There are two kinds of 
critics: the first see nothing in him, 
and the second [see] themselves.” 
He drily added that when a great 
author erects an enduring monu- 
ment, “your true critic . . . does best 
evince his taste and sense by cutting 
his own name on it.” As for the 
general public, Thompson said, “I 
will confess the public to be the nat- 
ural overseer of both poetry and 
morality, for ’tis most accustomed 
to overlook them both.” 

From early misfortune and pov- 
erty in the London streets, Thomp- 
son was raised by a kind friend, Mr. 
Meynell, at last to a position of 
comparative security. Like many 
another youth of literary promise, 
Thompson came to London with 
nothing in his pockets. Instead of 
a fat annuity, he carried the poems 
of Blake and a volume of Aeschylus. 
Perhaps he saw a bow of promise in 
the rainy skies, but when the poor 
poet had trudged through heart- 
aching hours, “dogging the secret 
footsteps of the heavens,” to the 
end of that brilliant rainbow— 
rather than the proverbial pot of 
gold he found the blackened leaves 
of despair. For his thirst the great 
city, which he envisioned as a mag- 
nificent patron, a warm-hearted 
Mother of the Arts, offered dregs; 
for his hunger, hard crumbs; a gut- 
ter as a bed for one who had 
dreamed of soft down and saffron 
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cushions. Thompson called cabs, 
sold matches and pencils on the 
streets. He lurked five years in 
the slums, in the “watches of the 
dark,”—a sorry existence indeed for 
such an impractical person. 

Eventually, his health broken, he 
was even barred from the Guildhall 
Library because of his unkempt ap- 
pearance. If Poetry, as Robert 
Frost says, “begins with a lump in 
the throat,” then Thompson learned 
to know Poetry during the harsh- 
ness of these years. Would he have 
been a poet without poverty and 
suffering? To conjecture is idle, 
but Thompson himself said, ““There 
is a pernicious impression that the 
lightness of a singer’s flight is de- 
pendent on the lightness of his 
purse .. . indeed, ’tis the convinced 
belief of mankind that to make a 
poet sing you must pinch his belly, 
as if the Almighty had constructed 
him like certain rudimentary vocal 
dolls.” A true poet, then, should 
write in a frock coat as readily as 
in rags, and Milton and Tennyson 
proved it. But Thompson had to 
show himself a poet under very dif- 
ferent conditions. As the matter 
stands, it is greatly to his credit 
that his spirit was not broken, that 
he was not embittered or hardened 
into despair. Instead, he rubbed 
out the rusty stains. More than 
that, he built synthetically in his 
own heart from the fragments of 
the past. He who had 


“Suffered the trampling hoof of 
every hour 
In Night’s slow-wheeled car; 
Until the tardy dawn dragged me 
at length 
From under those dread wheels—” 


could still arise to sing a mighty 
paean of grateful thanksgiving. 
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Looking backward over his shoul- 
der in the evening of life, he could 
still discern loveliness in the weep- 
ing sundown. 

One who would appreciate 
Thompson fully, must know the 
body of his verse together with his 
beautiful essays. Here was a poet 
who could “both soar and walk,” 
writing fine prose, as Sidney, Gold- 
smith, Emerson and many other 
poets had done before him. There 
is glowing imagination and phras- 
ing in Thompson’s critical essays; 
there are liquid lightnings in his 
exotic and fiery odes and beautiful 
songs. Such pieces as “A Corymbus 
for Autumn,” “Ode to the Setting 
Sun,” “The Poppy,” “Song of the 
Hours,” “The Snowflake,” are very 
dear to those who love song’s 
“chorded charms” and the “aching 
music” of magnificent verse. 
Thompson is very far from being a 
one poem poet, as Thomas Gray 
and Edward Fitzgerald have come 
to be today in the popular mind. 
Nevertheless, just as Edgar Allan 
Poe is remembered chiefly for the 
“Raven” and Dante Rossetti for the 
“Blessed Damozel,” though each 
has written other poems equally 
fine, so Thompson’s fame is associ- 
ated definitely with the “Hound of 
Heaven.” Doubtless the key to the 
poem lies in Thompson’s literary 
antecedents, in his times, and in his 
own prose. Much has been writ- 
ten upon this subject, but it is 
concerning the significance of the 
prose that least has hitherto been 
said. 

Thompson begins with a formal 
conviction of a consummate effect 
to be achieved; he expresses it glor- 
iously in what is almost an epic of 
triumph from despair, a harvest 
home after a sowing of cockle. In 
the opening lines he paints the self- 
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delusion of the soul, lost in the mist 
of tears, caught in the eddying 
swirls of running laughter. Ordi- 
narily, life is all this and more—the 
vistaed hopes of youth, the laby- 
rinthine ways of struggle and dis- 
illusionment, the chasméd fears of 
age. Tremulously fearing its ineffi- 
cacy, the poet then seeks out the 
consolations of human love. He 
taps furtively for companionship at 
the hearted casement, he embraces 
the intertwined charities of human 
relationships. These are not ade- 
quate to his desire,— 


“For, if one little casement parted 
wide, 

The gust of His approach would 
clash it to.” 


“Marriage itself,” says Thompson 
in “Paganism: Old and New,” is a 
“mere knocking at the gates of 
union.” Where shall we now turn? 
To the romantic lovers of the “great 
world of ear and eye”? Alas, he 
soon discovers the vanity of their 
silvern chatter, the skiey blossoms 
which they would heap over them- 
selves in a short-lived enjoyment. 
The veil is rent; the imagined shel- 
ter vanishes with the first summer 
storm. When warmth is most 
needed, the embers of the hedonistic 
fires turn to cold ash. The tree of 
life grows ugly and deformed with 
the years. 

Fresh from this disappointment, 
the poet turns wistfully to the inno- 
cence of childhood, and hopes to 
find the refuge and comfort for 
which he longs in “the little chil- 
dren’s eyes.” Thompson truly loved 
children. “Know you what it is to 
be a child?” he asked in the “Essay 
on Shelley.” “It is to have a spirit 
yet streaming from the waters of 
Baptism; it is to believe in love, to 
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believe in loveliness, to believe in 
belief; it is to be so little that the 
elves can reach to whisper in your 
ear; it is to turn pumpkins into 
coaches, and mice into horses, low- 
ness into loftiness, and nothing into 
everything, for each child has its 
fairy godmother in its own soul; it 
is to live in a nutshell and to count 
yourself the king of infinite space; 
it is 


To see a world in a grain of sand 
And a heaven in a wildflower; 
Hold infinity in the palm of your 

hand, 
And eternity in an hour.” 


In this quest too, he is doomed to 
disappointments, 


“I turned me to them very wist- 
fully; 
But just as their young eyes grew 
sudden fair 
With dawning answers there, 
Their angels plucked them from 
me by the hair.” 


So at last the singer turns to Nature, 
with whose “wind-walled palace” 
and “red throb of sunset heart” he 
hopes to share his lot. Perhaps he 
hopes that like Swinburne he may 
find happiness with that “Maiden 
most perfect, lady of light,” for 
whom the stars and the winds are 
as raiment. Thompson had heard 
Shelley sing, 


“A brighter Hellas rears its moun- 
tains... 
Another Orpheus sings again.” 


Desperately, therefore, he now 
hopes that he, too, may be merry 
with the Poets of the Happy Valley, 
that he, too, may offer “linked fan- 
cies” and burn sweet-smelling in- 
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cense at Nature’s shrine. But again 
the poet’s dreams “burst as sun- 
starts on a stream” or crackle and 
go up in smoke: 

“Nature, poor step-dame, cannot 
slake my drouth.” 


The poets had been in love not with 
Love, but with their own graceful 
creations. The kiss of Diana to 
Thompson is frigid, the gods of 
Homer not grand figures as they 
existed in the minds of Keats and 
Shelley, but braggarts and gluttons. 
He cannot burn to false idols. And 
so illusion fades, the gold turns to 
clinking brass, the sun rises clear 
and bright on the fairy rings of 
Queen Mab in the meadows. “The 
sympathy of Nature,” the poor 
seeker after happiness finds, “is the 
sympathy of a cat, sitting by the fire 
and blinking at you.” And Thomp- 
son goes on to say in his essay on 
“Nature’s Immortality” that Nature 
“cannot give what she does not 
need,” namely soul’s ease, and this 
summarizes his view beautifully. 
Nature has indeed a tranquil charm 
which the young poet may admire, 
but when Life with her raveled 
sleeve has rubbed the mists from 
his eyes he sees that Nature is tran- 
quil because she is insensible. “Na- 
ture has no heart.” And so Thomp- 
son cries, “Titan as you are, my 
heart is too great for you,” and he 
discards the ideas of the Poets of 
the Happy Valley, echoing Cole- 
ridge’s bitter lines, 


“O Lady we receive but what we 
give, 

And in our life alone does nature 
live.” 


And so the fugitive soul has reached 
its last stance: 
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“Yea, faileth now even dream 
The dreamer, and the lute the 
lutanist.” 


There can be no salvation except in 
the love of God. Here at last is the 
poet’s finding. The real Thompson 
speaks. A poet by birth, he has be- 
come a poet of the return to God, 
by choice. Into the tapestry of his 
dreams he has woven a mystic 


SUMMER 


SUMMER 
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vision. Out of strange desolating 
fires he has emerged renewed. 
Down the arches of the years, to the 
golden gateway of the stars he has 
sought for truth and at last he has 
found it. And so he utters that 
most simple yet profound of all 
triumphant messages, 


“His name I know, and what his 
trumpet saith.” 


IN ERIN’ 


By Liam P. CLANCcy 


9TFUS Summer in Erin, 
And here am I now, 
In London’s gray city, 
With its sweat on my brow. 
The green hills of Erin 
Are fair to behold, 
With their crowns of brown heather, 
And gorse’s gay gold; 
The green hills of Erin 
Are calling, I vow, 
But alas! and alas! 
’Tis Summer in Erin, 
And here am I now! 


*Tis Summer in Erin, 
And over the sea, 
On the wings of the wind 
Comes a message to me: 
“Wherever you wander, 


Wherever you 


roam, 


The blackbirds of Darragh 
Will whistle you home.” 
The blackbirds of Darragh 
Are calling, I vow, 
But alas! and alas! 
*Tis Summer in Erin, 
And here am I now! 


1 Pronounced ”Eh’rin,” not “Eérin.” 





IN DEFENSE 
By Paut E. 


HE American press has, in the 

last few months, exhibited 
much interest in the supposed Fas- 
cism of Quebec Province. We have 
seen pictures of young men in Que- 
bec parading and saluting in the 
Nazi fashion, we have read accounts 
of how leftist newspapers there are 
padlocked, of how copies of a To- 
ronto Communist paper were seized 
in Quebec and the contents of an 
entire bookshop impounded. Fur- 
thermore, America has been told 
that the French Canadian popula- 
tion is turning to Fascism, that its 
press is censored, its workers for- 
bidden to organize and that all 
unions are being disbanded. 

At the start let me say that Fas- 
cism has no place in the French 
Canadian’s ideals for self-determi- 
nation. There are small groups 
professing to be Fascists, but they 
are led by such opéra bouffe leaders 
that the naturally serious French 
Canadian is more amused than per- 
turbed by them. 

To state that the French Canadian 
press is censored is simply not true. 
There are no official censors of the 
news. Each editor in purveying 
the news attempts to meet the Cath- 
olic ideals of the population. In so 
doing he is responsible to no one 
but his readers. Indeed, it seems 
to me, that this practice is quite 
general, even with the American 
press. Newspapers have a set policy 
regarding news they publish and it 
is the prerogative of each editor to 
reject anything not immediately in 
accordance with this policy. The 
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French Canadian editor also has a 
policy which he follows and to him 
the glorification of crime, the prop- 
agation of subversive doctrines, the 
idealization of sex are not neces- 
sarily manifestations of a free 
press, but rather, the obvious con- 
firmation of decadence. 

Workers are free to organize. 
National unions are free to func- 
tion; there are no restrictions on 
them, but international unions with 
practically no responsibilities to 
the provincial authorities are re- 
strained. This is normal enough 
since every autonomous state has a 
right to regulate within its borders 
as it sees fit the activities of outside 
organizations. Indeed I should like 
to meet one American who, the posi- 
tions being reversed, would tolerate 
the Canadian counterpart of John 
L. Lewis and his C. I. O. within the 
borders of any state of the Ameri- 
can Union. 

But all this does not explain why 
the French Canadian finds it neces- 
sary to padlock Communist news- 
papers—a fact which I do not deny. 
To understand that one has to know 
the character of the French Can- 
adian, his motives, his ideals; one 
has to understand why he has lately 
decided to determine his future in 
his own way. But, most important 
of all, one has to be aware of the 
grievances that have impelled him 
to action. These grievances are of 
a kind with which an Irishman 
could well sympathize. The trouble 
lies not in the fact that the French 
Canadian is being forever humiliat- 
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ed and abused, but in the realiza- 
tion of the fact that British institu- 
tions can be made to work favorably 
for the rest of the Dominion but 
often to Ais detriment. The major 
reason for this is that he is essen- 
tially a Canadian while the rest of 
Canada is British. 

Was the French Canadian ever 
given a chance to develop freely? 
What has happened to him in the 
years of England’s dominion? Para- 
phrasing a famous American, “Let’s 
look at the record”: 

1755: Dispersion of the Acadians, 
his brothers to the East, to the four 
corners of the earth, without regard 
for family ties or any emotional at- 
tachments any of them may have 
had. Families were forever sepa- 
rated, mothers from children, hus- 
bands from wives, friends from 
friends. How many from that ter- 
rible day on had to spend the rest 
of their lives seeking those they 
loved, and how many failed? 

1760: Vanquished and humiliated 
the French Canadian finds his 
country in dire poverty. Of his 
8,000 thriving farms before the con- 
quest one-third have been wanton- 
ly destroyed, burned, ransacked. 

1763: The Treaty of Paris. The 
first orders of His Majesty King 
George III. are that this “inferior 
people” be Protestantized and An- 
glicized. Anglo-Canadians speaking 
of civil liberties today probably for- 
get that they never evidenced much 
concern for the civil liberties of the 
French Canadians. 

1764 to 1776: The conqueror has 
taken possession. Roughly, fifteen 
million acres of Quebec are distrib- 
uted to the “old subjects” whereas 
the French Canadian in need of 
more land to feed his growing fam- 
ily receives not so much as one 
acre. This land is given to ex- 
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soldiers, functionaries, spies and 
members of the militia. A London 
company receives three million 
acres, which it sells to speculators. 
Furthermore, the French Canadian 
is taxed without representation (a 
condition of affairs quite familiar to 
Americans of that period) and out 
of all proportion to his capacity to 
pay. Catholic schools are forbid- 
den, only “good Protestant schools” 
are allowed. The result is that he 
refuses to attend. This has had dis- 
astrous effects on his later intellec- 
tual development. 

1776 to 1791: The American 
Revolution. This had a most salu- 
tary effect on “Mother England.” 
In fear for the rest of her American 
Empire she condescended to com- 
promise with the French Canadians. 
She made them the first promises 
of freedom in return for their 
loyalty. 

1791 to 1812: But what was the 
reward? It turned out to be a 
Trojan Horse called “The Act of 
Quebec.” For the first time the 
people were permitted to elect rep- 
resentatives of their own. A Legis- 
lative Chamber, a sort of Lower 
House, was created. But here is the 
rub: This Chamber was superseded 
by a Legislative Council, the mem- 
bers of which were named by the 
Governor. An 80% French and 
Catholic population was represented 
in that body by 5% of their own. 
Furthermore, the Governor was re- 
sponsible to no one but the King. 
So the Lower Chamber could pass 
all the laws it wanted, the Governor 
would veto everything and the 
Council would uphold him. This 
was the first taste of democracy the 
French Canadian had had. 

1812 to 1829: Again war between 
Britain and the United States. More 
promises, more pledges. And after 
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the emergency a new attempt is 
made to assimilate him, which is 
even more brutal. 

1829 to 1830: A Catholic school 
system is devised, but the Governor 
refuses to approve the appropria- 
tions necessary for its establish- 
ment. 

1830 to 1836: A general cam- 
paign of abuses. Every pedant 
wanting to make an impression on 
the Governor has only to attack and 
ridicule the French Canadians. 

1837: Rebellion. (Had it suc- 
ceeded it would have been a 
revolution.) A few misguided and 
patriotic youths wanting to shake 
off the oppressor are captured. 
Those who attempt to escape are 
hanged. This episode is reminis- 
cent of the “Bloody Assizes.” Hang- 
ings and more hangings. A Royal 
Inquiry then took thirty years to 
analyze the situation and bring the 
British North American Act to pass. 

1867: Democracy at last! Equal 
rights for all. English and French 
onapar. The French language be- 
comes officially the equal of English 
in the whole of Canada. Triumph 
for Catholicism. For the first time 
in over three hundred years it is 
officially recognized in the British 
Empire. At last the French schools 
he wanted for his compatriots out- 
side Quebec will become a reality 
for the French Canadian. 

1868: But if he was satisfied to 
be the equal of his Anglo-Canadian 
fellow citizens they, in turn, were 
not. All English-speaking Prov- 
inces, led by New Brunswick, made 
a terrific onslaught on his rights re- 
garding French Catholic schools in 
their territories. Although it was 
now legal to establish these schools 
he was not permitted to do so and 
had to sustain English Protestant 
schools when no subsidies were re- 
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ceived for his own. From that mo- 
ment on he became dubious about 
what is commonly known as “Brit- 
ish fair play.” 

1899: War again! This time 
against a people he never knew ex- 
isted: the Boers. But it is for the 
“Empire,” you know, and all that. 

1911: Sick of war and blood- 
shed, the French Canadian refuses 
to back one of his own, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, when the latter, more Brit- 
ish than the King, wants to create 
a Canadian navy. 

1914: War again! He resists. 
Results: Riots, shootings, blood- 
shed, and he has to enlist anyway. 

1938: Poverty, misery and gen- 
eral demoralization. And outside 
Quebec, the same antagonism faces 
him. A few examples: The Cath- 
olic Bishop of Gravelbourg, Sask., 
Most Rev. Joseph Guy, O.M.L., in 
answer to his pleas is sent two car- 
loads of foodstuff and clothing for a 
convent and a Catholic hospital in 
his diocese. This was obtained 
through French Canadian generos- 
ity and was especially given to the 
Bishop by the peopie of the diocese 
of St. Hyacinthe, Quebec. The cars 
of food and clothing arrived in Sas- 
katchewan all right, but they were 
seized and the contents apportioned 
to English institutions, and only 
after the most vehement protests 
were received in Ottawa was the 
matter rectified. 

That’s one. Here is another: 
Constitutionally, the French lan- 
guage is the equal of English in the 
whole of Canada. Therefore, cur- 
rency is printed both in French and 
in English. In Moncton, N. B., 
some Anglo-Canadians amused 
themselves by scratching off the 
French from the bills. It is perhaps 
childish to take any notice of this, 
but to the Frénch Canadian it is one 
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IN DEFENSE 


more pin prick. And he has been 
so pin pricked that he by now is all 
“black and blue.” 


Today, the French Canadian is 
taking inventory and he finds that 
a new philosophy of “reorientation” 
is his need. His fight is not with 
Democracy. It is with this particu- 
lar brand of Canadian Democracy 
that refuses him his rights. He re- 
alizes, moreover, that his concepts 
of liberty are incompatible with 
those who seek to make the good 
and the bad, the sane and the idiot, 
the decent citizen, the criminal and 
the Communist equal in all things. 

So he has decided to work out his 
own salvation. He has learned a 
lesson from Spain. He has seen a 
strongly Catholic country torn apart 
by the virus of Communism and 
he wants to isolate this germ before 
it makes headway in his own body 
politic. Quebec, more than 80% 
Catholic, does not want an atheistic, 
materialistic ideology to secure a 
foothold within its borders. Quebec 
has tried to bar Communism legally. 
No arrests have been made under 
any provocation; thus the creation 
of martyrs for the Communistic 
cause has been avoided. 

As French Catholics the French 
Canadians want a government that 
will respect their institutions. The 
present Government in Quebec is 
trying to do precisely that. Finding 
that subversive doctrines are being 
promulgated among the people, it 
endeavors to stop their spread. The 
statement that the French Canadian 
is no adherent of Fascism should 
not be hard to believe; Hitler’s fight 
with the Church is not making a 
favorable impression on his leaders. 
Moreover, these leaders realize that 
Fascism is not wanted by the peo- 
ple. The Church has always guided 
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the people and the Church does not 
favor Fascism. One of its scholars, 
Father Richard Ares, S.J., in the 
December number of Laval Univer- 
sity’s monthly, Le Canada Frangais, 
puts it thus: 

“Neither Fascism nor Nazism is 
sufficiently doctrinal to counteract 
the effects of Communism. Com- 
munism is a doctrine diametrically 
opposed to Catholicism. It is a doc- 
trine of destruction. It openly 
denies the Supreme Being. In the 
words of Lenin, ‘man created God.’ 
Fascism or Nazism is the equal of 
Communism in zeal and discipline, 
but not in doctrine. There can exist 
but two conceptions of human life: 
That which denies the spiritual and 
that which affirms it; all other con- 
ceptions are but palliatives, com- 
promises. Communism is material- 
ism. That is why the only great 
adversary of Communism is that 
which, contradicting the Marxist 
idea, sustains, in theory and prac- 
tice, the affirmation of the spiritual, 
and that one could not be Fascism 
or Nazism, but Christianity, and 
more precisely, because better or- 
ganized, the Roman Catholic 
Church.” 

Recognizing this arch enemy, 
Communism, the French Canadian 
wants to oppose Catholic action to 
Communist action. 

The French Canadian has reached 
a time when it is necessary for him 
to make a final decision. In the 
words of Father Groulx, the Nation- 
alist leader: “We belong to that 
small group of people on this earth, 
with a particular destiny, a tragic 
destiny. For them the problem is, 
not to know if tomorrow they will 
be prosperous or poor, great or 
small, but if tomorrow they will 
exist at all; if tomorrow they will 
rise to salute the day or vanish for- 
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ever. Every day of our lives we 
journey toward one or the other of 
these supreme choices: to resist, 
to vanquish in heroic achievement, 
or to slide back on the fatal slope 
and let ourselves be swallowed up 
by the foreign Moloch.” 

To his fellow Anglo-Canadians 
the French Canadian says: “Co-op- 
eration always, assimilation never.” 
Certain statesmen—Sir Herbert 
Marler, Canadian Minister to Wash- 
ington, among others—have been 
preaching unity among Canadians. 
To this sentiment the French Can- 
adian subscribes heartily. But he 
wants the kind of unity that will 
prove honorable to both parties. He 
wants Democracy without qualifica- 
tions. He wants a Democracy that 
will work for him as it works for 
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Anglo-Canadians. Sir Herbert Mar- 
ler was heard to remark one time, 
quite unofficially one presumes, that 
“the French Canadians walk around 
with a chip on their shoulders.” 
It would appear that Sir Herbert 
had his Canadians mixed up. We 
may have a chip on our shoulders, 
that I cannot say, but our fellow 
Canadians certainly carry the whole 
beam. 

The French Canadian has many 
friends among Anglo-Canadians, he 
relies on them to effect an under- 
standing that will be honorable to 
both. In case this understanding 
is refused him he hopes he will not 
have to suffer in defense of his 
rights, his religion and his lan- 
guage the heartaches that Ireland 
knew. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


} es greatest stupidity in the world 
is to try to reform war. War 
should be considered as devoid of 
even the slightest resemblance to 
decency. We must realize that war 
is so different from peace that the 
former must be entirely disassoci- 
ated from the latter. During time 
of war, men try to destroy in min- 
utes what was centuries in being 
produced. In time of peace, we pay 
tribute to creative genius. In war, 
the idiot who can bring about the 
greatest destruction of human life, 
and who can wipe out the most evi- 
dence of human progress, is made 
the hero of the war and the idol of 
the nation. True to its nature, war 
brings out the worst in the nation, 
just as it does in the individual. 
—Pavut Krinrery, in The Commonweal, May 


The chief problem of democracy, 
if it is to be successful and continu- 
ing, is the moral education and guid- 
ance of the individual and not the 
suppression of the individual in the 
supposed interest of some mass or 
group. 

—Dr. Nicnotas Murray Butier, Address de- 


livered at the 184th Commencement of Co- 
lumbia University, June 1st. 


One of the highest tributes ever 
paid to the strength, endurance and 
resisting power of American democ- 
racy is the complete change of Com- 
munist tactics from fighting that de- 
mocracy to flattering it. The Com- 
munist party in the United States 
has found that years of excited 
pointings to Moscow’s “Promised 
Land,” years of playing up the Com- 





munist International program of 
revolution by force and violence, 
years of rantings and rousings have 
failed to make satisfactory headway 
even in the ranks of American la- 
bor. ... Today the leadership of this 
“world party,” with an eye to expedi- 
ency, hopes to get it accepted as a 
purely American party like other 
American parties by simply parad- 
ing it in new Jeffersonian garments 
carrying fewer reminders of Mos- 
cow! A great tribute, as we have 
said, to American democracy. But 
it is less of a tribute, we think, to 


American intelligence. 
—The New York World-Telegram, June 1st. 


To-day war is coming. The same 
selfish forces that asked the young 
of another generation to lie be- 
neath white crosses in Flanders 
fields are talking again of saving 
democracy and of preserving inter- 
national morality. Our elders are 
listening to glib tongues and are 
becoming bitter little by little, day 
by day, against the poor of the earth 
under immoral dictators. Is it 
moral to subjugate half of the peo- 
ples of the world to the extent that 
they turn to half-mad leaders for 
succor? Is it democratic to use 
force to maintain an unjust peace? 
Can’t you solve the world’s diffi- 
culties through understanding and 
good will? Can’t you prevent war 
by giving a little of life to the op- 
pressed peoples of the world?.. . 
If there is no other way we must 
give up our dream of life and 
breathe the stench of gas-filled 
trenches before falling, a half-de- 
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stroyed, shapeless thing, education 
gone through the power of a hand 
grenade, dreams drowned in the 
clatter of a machine gun. Amid 
our studies we wonder at the things 
happening around us. War is com- 
ing and we are twenty. Will you 
ask us, too, to die? 


—Rovert James, Freshman at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, June. 


People often talk as if what we 
had to fear in this country was some 
one who had personal aspirations to 
be a dictator. But this reflects a 
serious misapprehension of the real 
cause of dictatorship. It is not the 
ambitions of any individual that we 
have to fear, but a state of the pub- 
lic mind itself that will support such 
ambitions. There are persons in 
every age and every country willing 
to be dictators; all that is needed is 
enough other persons willing to 
acquiesce. Neither Hitler, Musso- 
lini nor Stalin could exercise his 
present despotic rule if an alert and 
substantial majority of his country- 
men had from the beginning been 
opposed to such rule. 

—The New York Times, May 9th. 


The Catholic world must awake to 
a knowledge of its own power; once 
having gained this knowledge, it 
must use this newborn strength. It 
is a creative power of which no one 
need be in fear. There can be no 
question of the inflicting of reli- 
gious prejudices on others, but, on 
the contrary, the dissipation of those 
prejudices that now raise class 
against class and nations against 
nations in empty and futile strife. 
. . - During the liberal epoch based 
on the three principles of liberty, 
equality and brotherhood, the last 
named was the most neglected. Lib- 
erty became the dogma of liberal- 
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ism; equality became the dogma of 
democracy. But society, indifferent 
to religion, knew not what to do with 
the ideals of brotherhood. Herein 
lies an omission the correction of 


which we claim. 


—Tisor pe Kartay, former Hungarian Min- 
ister of Finance, Address at the International 
Eucharistic Congress at Budapest, as quoted 
by Frederick T. Birchall, in The New York 
Times, May 29th. 


I can remember only one revolu- 
tion that didn’t breed a dictator. 
That was the revolution in the Unit- 
ed States. When England disposed 
of Charles I. she got Cromwell. 
When France disposed of the last 
Louis she got Napoleon. Russia 
got Stalin, Germany got Hitler. 
Spain will probably get Franco. But 
dictators aren’t durable, either. The 
people kick them out and keep on 
trying. Maybe freedom isn’t a con- 
dition, anyway. Not even a victory. 
Something you keep on fighting for. 


—MAxwett ANnverson, The Bastion of Saint 
Gervais. 


A false materialistic philosophy, 
whatever it calls itself, should be 
condemned. An anti-God principle 
or policy, whatever it calls itself, 
should be condemned. A political 
theory which denies the individual’s 
right to either productive or con- 
sumptive property, whatever it calls 
itself, should be condemned. But 
a political theory which has no 
false philosophy, and no anti-God 
policy, and admits the individual’s 
right to consumptive property 
should not be condemned merely 
because, rightly or wrongly, it calls 
itself Communism. . . . In condemn- 
ing even the wildest theories, care 
must be taken to sift the true from 
the false, lest in our headlong zeal 
against the false we fatally condemn 
what is true. 


—Vincent McNass, 
May. 


O.P., in Blackfriars, 
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The new totalitarian masters in 
Europe have established a grasp on 
the minds and feelings of their sub- 
jects which the old despots of his- 
tory might well envy. Louis XIV 
said, “I am the State.” Mussolini 
goes much farther and says to his 
people, “I am your state of mind.” 
Thus it will happen that on Monday 
afternoon the Italian people hate 
England and love Hitler. By 10 
A. M. Tuesday they are decidedly 
cool to Hitler and recall the old ties 
of friendship between Italy and 
Great Britain. In between some- 


body has issued orders. 
—The New York Times, June 4th. 


Loyalist (Loi 4l-ist), n. (F. Loyal, 
fr. OF. loial, leial, fr. L. legalis, fr. 
lex, legis, law. See Legal: cf. Leal). 
1. A title of respect used, esp. re- 
cently in Spain, to denote any An- 
archist, Syndicalist, Socialist, Nihil- 
ist, Marxist, Bolshevik, or Commu- 
nist who believes in the destruction 
of all loyalty to law, government, 
and property; who executes nuns, 
priests, monks, and all solvent civil- 
ians; who receives not a penny from 
Moscow while his “Rebel” opponents 
wax fat on “Fascist Gold”; and who 
is filled with a great love for human- 
ity. 2. A supporter of organized 
government. Obs. 


—A Correspondent in The American Mer- 
cury. 


The only advantages which the 
dictatorships possess today derive 
from the clearness of their policies 
and from the fact that the imagina- 
tions of their leaders encompass a 
wider range of possibilities. The 
failure to comprehend the dictatorial 
mind is the greatest weakness of de- 
mocracy. Democratic governments 
cannot wholly accept the possibility 
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of war. All the dictatorships accept 
it with complete realism. That is 
their strength, and not the fact that 
they are better able to fight. They 
are not. ... The dictatorships shrink 
before no methods, nor do they 
dream of asking for universal rules 
to apply to themselves as well as 
others. They will arrest and con- 
demn to death any foreigner who at- 
tempts intervention in their internal 
affairs, but they openly announce a 
policy of intervening in other coun- 
tries’ internal affairs. And at not 
a point do they meet organized un- 
equivocal opposition. . . . The dic- 
tatorships do not weaken them- 
selves for the sake of maintaining 
peace. They strengthen themselves 


at the risk of war. 


—Dornorny THompson, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, May 20th. 


There are those who are jealous 
that “free speech” be accorded its 
proper “freedom,” and yet have no 
regard for the impious and heinous 
insult that anti-God Congresses of- 
fer the Creator of us all. It is ar- 
gued by others that we must have 
“safety valves,” but if the safety 
valve blows off vitriol or noxious 
gasses instead of mere “steam” it 
would seem that a “safety valve” 
needs to be re-defined. Everyone 
admits the democracy of free speech. 
Suppose the anti-God Congress 
comes to America, and “liberal 
Catholics” insist on the right of 
such to be held, a vast apologetic 
via every newspaper and news 
agency in the land will be created 
to propagate atheism. The damage 
to souls of skeptical youth cannot 
be over-estimated. Must the doc- 
trine of “free-speech” be preserved 


at such a cost? 
—Pavut B. Warp, C.S.P., in Wisdom. 





THE CON’S BUILD AN ALTAR 


By JOHN MONAGHAN 


UST about seven months ago two 
convicts became imbued with 
the desire to do something that 
would aid in awakening their fel- 
low inmates to the satisfying joy 
they were passing up, principally 
because of lack of understanding. 
The study of God and His Church 
had become the most satisfying 
pursuit they had ever engaged in. 
Many years of their lives had been 
squandered in search of the illusive 
and fickle pleasures of the world. 
They had fled God “down the 
nights and down the days, and 
down the arches of the years.” 
They understood why their associ- 
ates fled those strong feet that 
followed after. From years of ex- 
perience they knew what was in 
the minds and hearts of most pris- 
oners. So with the wholehearted 
co-operation of the officials in 
charge of the prison farm, a small 
Catholic Adoration Society and 
study club was formed. In a for- 
mer article‘ I told of the triumphs, 
setbacks, mistakes, but withal 
steady progress of that little group. 
Here I wish to tell about our altar, 
the building of which revealed the 
really deep-seated love for God and 
His Church that lies hidden in the 
hearts of many convicts. 

Our little society had been in ex- 
istence about three months when 
the subject of a new altar was dis- 
cussed seriously for the first time 
by its members. The altar then in 
use had been originally built of 
fenceboards and wainscoting. Near- 


1 “Finding Christ Behind the Bars” in 
Tas Catnoric Woatp, August 1937. 


ly twenty years of use and also 
many shiftings and movings had 
rendered it very decrepit. The 
crude attempts made at various 
times to repair it had only added 
to its ugliness. In short it had be- 
come an eyesore rather than an aid 
to worship. 

From the very start of our efforts 
to increase spirituality and devo- 
tion on this farm, all possible aid 
and encouragement had been given 
us by our Superintendent and his 
Chief Deputy. With their co-op- 
eration a confessional booth had 
been added to the makeshift chapel. 
A room had been assigned to us 
for our private devotions and study. 
In it we had built a small altar. 
Interested and kind friends on the 
outside sent all the necessary 
furnishings for it, including an an- 
tique prie-dieu. We felt almost 
certain of further co-operation in 
our new venture. The result of our 
deliberation was that I was dele- 
gated to speak to the officials on 
the subject. As I was thinking 
over my intended trip to the office 
on the day after our conference, 
the Superintendent providentially 
entered the building where I was 
working. The opportunity was too 
good to miss. He unhesitatingly 
agreed with me that the old altar 
was a disgrace, and said that he 
would gladly assent to the build- 
ing of a new one, if it could be 
done with the material on the farm. 
He explained that there was no 
money available for such a purpose 
at the present time. As the lum- 
ber on the farm consisted only of 
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rough unseasoned stuff we knew 
that it would not answer the pur- 
pose, except for framework. No 
doubt if we were willing to possess 
our souls in patience a new altar 
would eventually appear, but most 
of us knew how endless and time- 
eating was the red tape that would 
have to be unraveled before funds 
for such a purpose would be avail- 
able. Many of us would have 
served out our sentences and left 
here with memories of that old al- 
tar to haunt us. We also knew 
that a very few dollars would suf- 
fice to pay for the extras that 
would be needed. 

That evening I talked over the 
situation with a few of the men. 
My partner in apostolic prison 
work immediately suggested a sub- 
scription and offered to circulate 
it. After obtaining permission to 
do so from the office we took up 
the subject at the next meeting. 
From far off Los Angeles an inter- 
ested friend sent five dollars. The 
remainder of the fund, which fin- 
ally amounted to $29.00, was sub- 
scribed in a few days. To appre- 
ciate properly the spirit of sacrifice 
behind this, one should know 
something of the financial circum- 
stances of these men. The highest 
daily stipend of the men is ten 
cents, the lowest six cents. Rainy 
days, holidays and Sundays are not 
paid for. One fifth of this amount 
is saved and returned to the in- 
mate on the day of his discharge. 
With the balance he has to pur- 
chase tobacco, toilet articles, post- 
age, etc. Rare is the man, in these 
days of depression, who has any 
other income. We have slightly 
over two hundred men here. Of 
this number only about twenty-five 
make any pretense of practicing 
the faith of their fathers. The 
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donating of even a small amount 
involves real sacrifice. 

Would that those who are so quick 
to rush into print on every possible 
occasion with a group classifica- 
tion and general condemnation of 
convicts, could look behind the 
scene with an observant eye, and 
watch the many real sacrifices 
made by their unfortunate breth- 
ren in durance vile in order fo re- 
lieve the distress of their loved 
ones outside, or to aid a cause such 
as this. As I write I can look out 
the window at men whom I know 
Christ loves. Unfortunate, ignor- 
ant, willful, but with genuine love 
for Christ and His Church deeply 
ingrained in their hearts. They 
voice no empty platitudes, mouth 
no meaningless lip-service; on the 
grounds or in the barracks they 
are he-men; but watch them be- 
come as little children on entering 
a place devoted to divine worship; 
watch them instantaneously be- 
come humbly devout; watch their 
lips and eyes when the Holy Name 
is profaned; watch their good-night 
and good-morning to the Holy 
Trinity; look under their exterior 
and what you would see would sur- 
prise you. Through their mistakes 
their lives have been ruined and 
wrecked. Torn from their fami- 
lies, with many long years of con- 
finement staring them in the face, 
they still love and confess their Re- 
deemer. One of their most severe 
trials is looking back over the past 
and seeing the misery and suffering 
they have brought on their loved 
ones, and it lends a special poign- 
ancy to their prayer as they strike 
their breasts and say “through my 
fault, through my fault, through my 
most grievous fault.” 

The money obtained and put at 
our disposal, work was started at 
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once. Permission to work over- 
time was readily granted. What 
interest and assiduity were dis- 
played in the building. A German 
and an Irishman were the cabinet- 
makers. Both had learned the art 
of handwork in their youth, but 
had been accustomed to machine 
work for many years. On this job 
time turned backward. Long for- 
gotten methods of molding mak- 
ing, fluting and joining were resur- 
rected and put to use. Even the 
necessary hand tools were not 
available and were improvised. 
These men were being well com- 
pensated for their labor by the 
thought of what they were build- 
ing and the purpose it would serve. 
But a third member of the group 
deserves special mention. His was 
the humble part, the most merito- 
rious part. A young German just 
at the age when spirits are ebul- 
lient and playtime is precious. Not 
one person in a thousand would 
ever give a thought to his part 
when viewing the completed work. 
He was the handyman and spent 
his time sandpapering, scraping, 
puttying and touching up. As I 
watched him laboring from morn- 
ing to night, diligently concerned 
that everything should be just so, 
I said to myself, “there is an ex- 
ample of real unselfish devotion.” 

Without the splendid co-opera- 
tion that we received from our 
Superintendent and our carpenter 
foreman, in digging up the neces- 
sary hardware, pigments and other 
embellishments, the altar would 
have lacked much of its beauty. 
They scoured the state for what we 
needed. Everything went beauti- 
fully. Of course there were a few 
delays and disappointments. Over- 
time was willingly worked by all. 
As the work progressed and the 
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shape began to emerge interest be- 
came acute among the inmates. 
Many times a day the workers were 
asked “how is the altar coming 
along?” Finally the cabinet work 
was completed and the job ready 
for the painter. 

I believe God was watching be- 
nignantly from heaven the gift 
that His prodigals were preparing 
for Him, and decided to further 
their efforts. In the “Big House” 
was an artist serving a long sen- 
tence. He was a master of his 
craft. Out of nearly two thousand 
inmates within its walls he was the 
one man best fitted to turn the job 
into a finished work of art. Just 
one week before the completion of 
the cabinet work this man was 
transferred here. Although not of 
our faith he very willingly agreed 
to decorate the altar. The neces- 
sary equipment was at once se- 
cured for him and he fell to work. 
In a very few days the bare wood 
was transformed into beautiful 
slabs and panels of marble. So 
wonderfully realistic was it that 
many visitors from the outside had 
to tap it with their knuckles before 
becoming convinced about the ma- 
terial it was made from. Next 
came the painting of the Last Sup- 
per scene in the center panel. After 
much discussion over copies we 
had of three masterpieces, one 
painted by an artist by the name 
of Emonds was chosen to be paint- 
ed on our altar. This discussion 
resulted in considerable enlighten- 
ment to our members concerning 
the Gospel facts of the Last Sup- 
per. Our artist worked day and 
night for nearly a month on this 
painting. His heart and soul were 
in the work and genius flowed from 
his brush. Visitors came from all 
over the state and expressed their 
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admiration of this picture. The 
symbols Alpha and Omega were 
next beautifully painted and deco- 
rated on the two outside panels. 
The finely chased and jeweled chal- 
ice that he painted on the door of 
the tabernacle is alone an outstand- 
ing work of art. The cross sur- 
mounting the whole was finished 
with gold leaf. Gold was also 
tastefully used in other parts of 
the altar. Two coats of the finest 
clear varnish well-rubbed between 
coats, was applied for protection of 
the finish. 

Many were the talks we had dur- 
ing the progress of the work, con- 
cerning moving day. We knew 
that we had less than an inch to 
spare coming through one door- 
way, and this caused much appre- 
hension to many of us. When the 
day finally arrived, two of our most 
experienced and careful members 
were selected to aid the men who 
had done the building, in the mov- 
ing. Everything went smoothly. 
Out it came from the makeshift 
studio, through the much-feared 
doorway and up on a large truck 
without a scratch. Eager and will- 
ing hands steadied it during its 
short ride over a very rough ter- 
rain, to the building that was to 
house it. Off the truck, up the steps 
and through a wider doorway until 
it rested safe and sound upon the 
dais that had been prepared for it 
weeks before. Then we all breathed 
easier, smiled at each other and 
gazed our fill. While waiting for 
his varnish to dry and harden, our 
artist had employed his time paint- 
ing a blue sky with fleecy clouds on 
the wall that was to be the back- 
ground of the altar. Shortly after 
its arrival the farm electrician con- 
nected the electric light. This is a 
floodlight that sheds its rays on a 
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small but beautiful statue of the 
Sacred Heart. The altar itself is 
dedicated to the Sacred Heart. 
After its installation, on a Thurs- 
day, time dragged slowly for many 
of us. We were anticipating our 
glorious Sunday. It dawned at 
last. I was awake early, watch- 
ing through the window at the 
head of my cot. The sky was won- 
derfully clear and the stars were 
merrily twinkling their little mes- 
sages to earth. Gradually a gray- 
ish haze crept over and dimmed 
their brilliance. Soon one by one 
they trotted off to bed. Over in the 
east the gray showed pinkish hues, 
then the very tip of Old Sol came 
into view and commenced elevat- 
ing his big red bulk higher and 
higher above the horizon. I turned 
on my back with a smile in my 
heart and the thought in my mind 
that God was presenting us, who 
were watching, with this beautiful 
dawn as a message of approval. I 
found out afterwards that I was 
far from alone in my early vigil. 
About 8:30 we commenced 
dressing the altar. Our Chief Dep- 
uty’s wife personally cut and se- 
lected from her private garden the 
flowers that graced it. For about 
an hour several of us were very 
busy men, dusting, polishing, plac- 
ing and replacing the various ap- 
purtenances of the altar. To tack 
or not to tack the rug on the dais 
was a subject of discussion. We 
were fearfui of a mishap to the 
Sacred Host or our pastor with a 
loose rug on such a slippery sur- 
face. It was finally tacked. About 
ten o’clock Father and his organist 
arrived. They both expressed 
much admiration and complete ap- 
proval of everything. The cere- 
monies consisted of the solemn 
dedication, High Mass and Bene- 
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diction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
About forty Catholics took part as 
well as nearly the same number of 
non-Catholics. Everything was in- 
spiring and impressive. 

We are poor and sinful; we are 
weak and careless; we are outcasts, 
and for the balance of our earthly 
lives will bear the brand of felon, 
but no glimmer of all this dis- 
turbed our minds as we knelt at our 
newly erected altar. We know that 
God loves even such as we are and 
all through Mass and Benediction 
we could feel His presence; feel the 
“shade of His hand outstretched 
caressingly,” and our hearts swelled 
with loving gratitude in return. 
Love wants to give and we had 
something to give, ourselves and 
our altar. Did all of us feel the 
same? The answer was in the very 
air we breathed. Little signs here 
and there told the story. You could 
hear it in the responses and hymns. 
Surprising it was to hear several 
men responding to the priest in 
Latin. Grown-up altar boys, I im- 
agine, repeating almost forgotten 
but once very familiar words. The 
full-toned and vigorous repetition 
of the Divine Praises gave conclu- 
sive evidence of the pious emotions 
of this small congregation on this 
memorable day. 

“Amen, amen, I say to you, if 
you ask the Father anything in My 
name, He will give it to you.” How 
well-suited was this Gospel to our 
congregation, and the sermon that 
followed, to our day. How nicely 
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Father Joseph thanked the officials 
and us, in God’s name, and in his 
own as God’s representative. He 
explained to us the great value in 
grace and merit of our gift. He 
drew a vivid picture of the many 
future years that our altar would 
continue serving God’s Church and 
ourselves. After Benediction the 
altar was left dressed for the bene- 
fit of the Sunday visitors to the 
farm. Many took advantage of the 
opportunity. One middle-aged 
lady passed a remark that afforded 
us no little amusement. She had 
been told that it had been built on 
the farm by the inmates. After 
gazing at it for about a minute she 
exclaimed—“My goodness! Where 
did those men get that imported 
marble to work with?” 

Shortly after eight o’clock that 
night we gathered in our little 
chapel, where joyful and thankful 
hearts joined in a paean of thanks- 
giving and a good-night prayer to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. We 
then retired to our cots to watch 
the bright little stars twinkle mes- 
sages to us, as we meditated on 
God’s kindness to His prodigals. 

Our altar is finished. The state 
graciously footed the bills for most 
of what went into it, and of our 
small sum of $29.00 there still re- 
mains enough to purchase two 
small statues to adorn each side of 
it. Some day we hope to procure 
two adoring angels, then we shall 
build a pair of pedestals to match, 
and the altar will be complete. 
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HOW TO PICK A JURY 


By LAWRENCE LUCEY 


EADING Clarence Darrow’s list 

of pet jurymen is the Irish- 
man. “An Irishman is called into 
the box for examination,” wrote 
Clarence Darrow. “If he is chosen 
as a juror, his imagination will place 
him in the dock; really, he is trying 
himself. You would be guilty of 
malpractice if you got rid of him, 
except for the strongest reasons.” 

Personally I would prefer the 
mother of my client and his rela- 
tives and friends along with a few of 
my own kinsfolk in the jury box but, 
no doubt, the judge and the oppos- 
ing lawyer would be nasty enough to 
challenge these relatives and friends 
of ours on the ground that they were 
a wee bit prejudiced in our favor. 
It is a pity but relatives and friends 
of the parties to a law suit and 
their attorneys are excluded from 
the jury. 

Stymied in the matter of relatives 
and friends the lawyer in selecting 
his jury from a group of total stran- 
gers has a pretty problem on his 
hands. Who among this crowd of 
strange faces is likely to think his 
client innocent? Or in a civil suit, 
who among this gathering of citi- 
zens is likely to award his client 
$100,000 for a fractured hip? 

It is a most peculiar institution 
this jury system of ours. In no 
other walk of life is its principle 
duplicated. Unique is hardly the 
word for it. A group of citizens with 
no knowledge of law or the case 
that is awaiting their decision are 
called into court. Most of them ap- 
pear reluctantly. Then from this 





gathering the opposing lawyers se- 
lect twelve, weeding out some and 
retaining others. With the jury 
chosen the trial commences. 

Of the characters involved in the 
drama the twelve men and women, 
too, are the only ones innocent of 
all knowledge of the matters in dis- 
pute. The opposing parties and 
their attorneys are well aware of 
the incidents leading up to their ap- 
pearance in court. The witnesses 
saw these disputed things happen 
or informed themselves on the is- 
sues in some other way. The judge 
has the record of the proceedings 
that preceded the trial before him 
and knows what phases of the law 
he is to pass on. Only the twelve 
men and women in whose hands 
the decision rests are unacquainted 
with the controversy. 

Of course if all men and women 
reacted in the same way to a cer- 
tain situation there would be no 
problem involved in the selection 
of a jury. But the human element 
is so strong that it can tip the scales 
of justice one way or the other. 
One group of twelve will sentence 
a defendant to death while another 
twelve, just as good and true, will 
find the defendant as innocent and 
pure as the driven snow. 

A few years back a young law stu- 
dent was called into court for jury 
service. He was anxious to serve 
on a jury for he wished to discover 
how the juror’s mind functioned. 
When asked what his occupation 
was he said he was an engineer. 
This was true as he was employed 
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as an engineer in the day and at- 
tended law school at night. 

Neither the district attorney nor 
counsel for the defense took the 
trouble to ask him if he were a law 
student. And the young man did 
not volunteer this important bit of 
information for if he had, he knew, 
he would be given his walking pa- 
pers in a hurry. Of all the people 
in the world those least likely to 
measure up to the lawyer’s ideal of 
a good juror, particularly the crim- 
inal lawyer’s ideal, is a fellow mem- 
ber of the bar. Why? Because an 
attorney is well aware of the tricks 
of the trade and is likely to discard 
all the emotional and human ele- 
ments so important to the layman 
and vote in accordance with the 
principles laid down by Blackstone 
and Chief Justice Hughes. 

When the jury with this young 
law student on it assembled in the 
room to debate their verdict it was 
decided to take a vote at once. On 
counting the ballots it was learned 
that eleven men voted to free the 
defendant while one thought him 
guilty. The lone wolf was the 
young law student. He arose and 
explained to his cohorts why he 
thought the defendant guilty. A 
few minutes of discussion followed 
and then another ballot was taken. 
This time all twelve of the jurors 
voted the defendant guilty and 
marched into court and announced 
their verdict. 

This unexpected turn of events 
worried the young law student for 
he felt that he was directly respon- 
sible for sending this man to prison. 
Maybe he had erred. A week later 
the young law student again ap- 
peared in court. On this day the 
man whom he had convicted was 
scheduled to be sentenced by the 
judge. Before sentencing the cul- 
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prit the judge read his record. It 
was studded with crime. He had 
been in and out of prison ever since 
he became old enough to tell right 
from wrong. 

The record of this criminal was 
not made known to the jurors at 
the time of the trial though both 
lawyers were well acquainted with 
it. According to the law a man is 
innocent until he is proved guilty 
and a jury is usually not told of the 
prior bad deeds of a defendant for 
fear they would convict him on his 
record regardless of how innocent 
he might be of the present charge. 
On sentencing this defendant the 
judge sent him to prison for as long 
a time as he could and regretted that 
he was powerless to make the sen- 
tence longer. 

This one juror, the young law 
student, was a mighty important 
figure in this case. Had he been ex- 
cluded from the jury, as he undoubt- 
edly would have been had the attor- 
ney for the defense known he was 
a law student, there would have 
been a different ending to this trial. 

When a lawyer enters a court 
room he has and should have a one- 
sided outlook on the case that is to 
be tried. He has been engaged to 
do all he can within the law to see 
that his client’s cause emerges tri- 
umphant. It is extremely impor- 
tant to him that the jury will be re- 
ceptive to his side of the case and if 
possible prejudiced in his favor. 

Clarence Darrow favored Irish 
jurors because they are charac- 
teristically emotional and are likely 
to acquit a man, for example, who 
to all outward appearances is guilty 
but, none the less, was driven into 
crime by poverty. Or maybe the 
criminal has a saintly mother who 
weeps on the witness stand and 
whose heart would be broken beyond 
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repair if her son were sent to prison. 
Or the rogue’s daughter—lovely, 
charming and sweet—might suffer 
the tortures of the damned if her 
dad went to prison. 

The Irish are an emotional, sen- 
timental people with a long history 
of suffering and hardship in back 
of them. They sing songs about 
Mother Machree. A shamrock is 
not a bit of grass to them, it is a 
religious symbol. Fairies and lep- 
rechauns abound in their fields. 
They have inherited a distrust for 
laws and courts for the English per- 
secuted them in their courts. 

Because of these traits the Irish 
provided Clarence Darrow with 
jurors to his taste. The drama of 
real life, even the bits concocted out 
of whole cloth by Clarence touched 
the heart and judgment of an Irish- 
man. 

Law is not, cannot and should not 
be an exact, mathematically precise 
science. Human problems and the 
human mind defy rigorous classi- 
fication and tear logical legal prin- 
ciples into shreds. In selecting a 
jury a lawyer is confronted with all 
the quirks, eccentricities, preju- 
dices, complexes and beliefs that 
have been inherited or acquired by 
the group of men and women who 
have been called into court to de- 
cide a legal controversy. 

For important trials lawyers fre- 
quently send out investigators to 
inquire into the history and back- 
ground of all the members of the 
panel of jurors. From his investi- 
gation a lawyer may learn that a 
woman in the panel is a member of 
a Big Sister organization that tries 
to help and reform young girls who 
have been brought into court for 
being wayward. Immediately the 
lawyer concludes that this woman 
does not believe in sending people 
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to prison when it is possible to re- 
form them by other methods. The 
lawyer, if he is representing an al- 
leged criminal, wiil try his utmost 
to get this Big Sister on his jury. 

Another woman may belong to a 
law enforcement league. She has 
joined this organization in order to 
clean up the town and put all crim- 
inals and racketeers behind the 
bars. To her eyes any one who is 
tried for a crime is an Al Capone, 
Dutch Schultz and Lucky Luciano 
all in one. The lawyer for a de- 
fendant very definitely does not 
want her on his jury. A lawyer 
may only want justice but he won’t 
get it if she holds the scales. 

At the close of a civil suit in one 
of the Municipal Courts of New 
York City, a six man jury rendered 
a verdict in favor of the defendant. 
After the trial the defendant shook 
hands with the foreman of the jury 
and thanked him for his verdict. 

“Brother,” the foreman said, “I 
had a hard time convincing the 
boys that you were right but they 
finally came around to my way of 
looking at the case. By the way, 
that emblem in the lapel of 
your coat did you a good turn to- 
day. If I hadn’t seen that I might 
have voted differently. But what’s 
the use of belonging to the 
club if you can’t do a brother a 
good turn once in a while.” 

During prohibition lawyers with 
clients who were to be tried for 
breaking the liquor statutes were, in 
selecting a jury, particularly inter- 
ested in the attitude of the potential 
jurors toward intoxicating bever- 
ages. These lawyers did not want 
to waste their words on a jury of 
Carrie Nations. With twelve Carrie 
Nations holding the scales of justice 
a lawyer with a client accused of 
violating the alcoholic laws might 
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as well plead guilty at the outset 
and throw himself on the mercy of 
the court. Perhaps the judge might 
take a nip now and then and not be 
as violently prohibitionist in his 
outlook as the jury. 

Essentially the question which a 
lawyer must face in selecting each 
of the twelve men and women, good 
and true, is this: Will this person 
like my client or me and be in sym- 
pathy with us? There are thou- 
sands of reasons, some of them 
without any rhyme whatsoever, why 
people at first sight like or dislike 
each other. Some like red heads, 
some like brunettes and they say 
gentlemen prefer blondes. The per- 
fect lawyer must have all these tit- 
bits of knowledge at his fingertips 
when he is confronted with a flesh 
and blood juror. However, there 
are no perfect lawyers. 

A friend of mine, employed by 
an insurance company, complained 
recently about his yearly visit to 
court for jury service. Every year 
this man is called into a civil court 
for jury service, then he walks into 
the box and is asked what his occu- 
pation is. When he says that he is 
employed by an insurance concern 
he is dismissed by the plaintiff’s 
attorney. 

My friend feels slightly insulted 
at the reputation he has acquired 
among lawyers because of his job. 
However, the lawyer’s psychology 
in dismissing this man is sound. 
Many civil suits now are defended 
by insurance companies though 
they try not to let this fact be 
known by the jury. This man has 
spent many years of his life in the 
insurance business and he natural- 
ly has a high opinion of the insur- 
ance companies. Were he in doubt 
on a particular point he might un- 
consciously favor the defendant. 
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He is well acquainted with many 
fraudulent suits brought against in- 
surance companies and from the 
outset he is on guard lest this be 
another fake claim. Evidence that 
would convince the ordinary juror 
will be viewed skeptically by him. 

Also, this man is informed on 
what the insurance companies will 
pay for certain injuries. Many acci- 
dent cases in which an insurance 
company feels liable are settled out- 
side court. The insurance com- 
panies have a rather standardized 
rate for paying these claims. In 
estimating the damages that should 
be awarded a plaintiff in a negli- 
gence suit this friend of mine would 
be inclined to use the insurance 
company scale which usually is 
lower than the amount sought by 
the plaintiff. All things considered 
this man is a bad juror from the 
viewpoint of a plaintiff with an ac- 
cident claim. 

The custom of acting anonymous- 
ly in a case, practiced by insurance 
companies when they are called on 
to defend a suit against one of their 
customers, likewise grows out of 
their dread of the prejudices of 
jurors. Unconsciously nearly every 
one leans toward the underdog in 
any contest. When a juror is asked 
to award damages to a poor man 
suing a rich insurance company he 
is likely to say that this company 
can afford to pay this man his claim 
and not miss the money at all. A 
juror is liable to forget the case at 
hand and render his verdict solely 
on the fact that the plaintiff is 
broke and the defendant insurance 
company is wealthy. 

This inclination toward the un- 
derdog is so deeply rooted in the 
minds of most men and women that 
the law has built a wall around the 
jury so that they will not learn that 























an insurance company and not 
George Spivak is the real defendant. 
If the lawyer for the plaintiff so 
much as hints to the jury that the 
real defendant is an insurance 
company his statements are objec- 
tionable. Frequently insurance 
companies demand and get a deci- 
sion against them reversed because 
the plaintiff’s attorney revealed 
their identity to the jury. 

Other large corporations also fear 
this prejudice of jurors. A few 
years back a law clerk was driving 
his car with his best girl in it home 
from a dance. He had imbibed 
freely during the evening and was 
in a gay and reckless mood. Sud- 
denly he banged into a truck be- 
longing to a large department store. 
The accident was entirely the fault 
of the slightly tipsy law clerk. Both 
the truck and car were damaged 
considerably. 

While at work in the lawyer’s 
office the following morning the law 
clerk began worrying about the 
large bill he would have to pay to 
the department store for the dam- 
age he had done. There and then 
he decided that the best defense was 
a strong offense. He wrote a scorch- 
ing letter to the department store 
on the stationery of his lawyer 
boss, accusing them of deliberately 
wrecking his car and suggested that 
they pay his claim or he would sue 
them. 

A few days later he was invited 
up to the department store. They 
wanted to talk his claim over. At 
the interview he was told that the 
driver of the truck for the depart- 
ment store and witnesses had con- 
vinced them that the law clerk was 
drunk at the time of the accident 
and was solely responsible for it. 
However, to avoid any litigation the 
department store was willing to pay 
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him a small sum if he would sign 
their release on the dotted line. The 
young law clerk took the stipend 
and walked out of the department 
store wondering if, after all, this 
wasn’t the dizziest of all possible 
worlds. 

Now the department store from 
many sad experiences was jury shy. 
They, under no circumstances, 
wanted to appear in court as a Shy- 
lock trying to exact a pound of flesh 
from this poor law clerk. 

In the wake of highly publicized 
trials such as the Scopes, Haupt- 
mann and Scottsboro cases there 
follows a wave of newspaper edi- 
torials and magazine articles con- 
demning the theatricalism and sen- 
sational atmosphere of these trials. 
Justice, according to these editorial 
commentators, should not be soiled 
by the theatrical tricks, emotional 
pleas, prejudice-inciting arguments 
and an atmosphere charged with 
sensationalism. Undoubtedly these 
newspaper lawyers are correct but 
their purified justice will never be 
obtained as long as there are juries. 

Inherent in the jury system is the 
emotional, theatrical, tabloid trial. 
Juries demand it. Judges will tell 
you that when a lawyer appears be- 
fore them in an equity case or any 
other trial in which a jury is not 
called he is an entirely different 
person from what he is when there 
are twelve men and women in the 
jury box. 

When pleading a case before a 
judge without a jury a lawyer rea- 
lizes that he is not an actor; he is 
merely an attorney. He must con- 
vince the judge that the facts and 
the law are on his side and theatri- 
cal tricks will injure rather than 
help his case. A dry, unemotional 
fact or point of law is more impor- 
tant to a judge than any psycho- 
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logical appeal, theatrical stunt or 
emotional thrust. Listen to a case 
in the United States Supreme Court 
where a jury is not employed and, 
despite the fact that these cases are 
more important than any jury trial, 
you will find them to be as dull and 
unexciting as the writings of Karl 
Marx. 

With a jury dry, unemotional 
facts or points of law carry little 
weight. A woman juror may ap- 
pear to be listening intently to a 
learned discourse by counsel while 
all the time she is trying to deter- 
mine whether his profile resembles 
that of Clark Gable or Robert Tay- 
lor. A handsome face is more im- 
portant to most women jurors than 
an incontrovertible argument. 

When New York State permitted 
women to serve on its juries for the 
first time at the end of last August 
and became the twenty-third State 
with woman jurors, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt opined: “It is no good 
to say that women are too emotional 
for jury duty, for it is my experi- 
ence that women can use their 
heads just as well as men.” 

True. But in placing women on a 
par with men jurors the President’s 
wife praised them slightly with 
many damns. Women may not 
be more emotional than men but 
they certaintly have a different set 
of emotions. Experienced trial law- 
yers are afraid of the woman juror 
for they do not understand what 
quirks, eccentricities, emotions, be- 
liefs and prejudices are lurking in 
the back of the woman’s mind. 
Trial lawyers dread women jurors 
for they are dealing with an un- 
known quantity. When a lawyer 
spends his life learning yardsticks 
with which to judge men jurors and 
then by the introduction of women 
discovers that he must begin all 
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over again, he is going to kick up 
his heels. 

If Willie Williams after finishing 
his week’s work goes out on a Sat- 
urday night, meets some of the boys 
at the corner tavern, drinks side- 
cars until he thinks himself to be 
Jack Dempsey, then punches and 
assaults one of his comrades severe- 
ly, and is brought to court for trial 
—his lawyer knows what kind of 
jury to pick. He wants “regular 
fellows” in the box. He wants men 
who have gotten into scrapes them- 
selves because of liquor, men who 
will say: “There, but for the grace 
of God, go I.” 

A man juror who himself drinks 
is likely to think that this defend- 
ant is not a criminal. He was 
drunk and if it were not for liquor 
he would never have assaulted his 
victim. Let’s acquit him and may- 
be he will be careful about drink- 
ing in the future. A juror’s nose— 
a red one—is an important clue to 
a lawyer picking a jury. 

Now a woman juror is likely to 
look at this case in an entirely dif- 
ferent light. She has never punched 
any one after drinking. She may 
detest the taste, smell and effects of 
alcohol. Any one who drinks is a 
felon in her eyes. If Mr. Willie 
Williams were sober there might be 
some excuse for his punching and 
assaulting. But drunk, never. Send 
him to prison for as long as pos- 
sible. Why, he will get drunk again 
and maybe commit murder the next 
time. 

If a lawyer went before a jury 
and only presented the bald, un- 
adorned facts of his case and the 
legal principles involved he would, 
as many lawyers have learned to 
their sorrow, find that the jury was 
not impressed in the least. An 
actor attorney on the other side 
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with a deep knowledge of human 
nature and a jury of his own selec- 
tion will defeat the unemotional 
lawyer nine times out of ten. 

Juries demand the theatrical. 
Unless a lawyer gives it to them 
he is liable to suffer the loss of his 
case. From the moment a lawyer 
begins questioning the first juror 
until the jury retires to debate its 
verdict a lawyer must strive in 
every possible way to please these 
men and women who hold the scales 
of justice. If by courtesy, tact and 
charm he can win their friendship 
it will influence their verdict. A 
lawyer before a jury must out Dale 
Carnegie Mr. Carnegie. 

In murder trials lawyers have the 
right to dismiss as many as thirty 
potential jurors without explaining 
their reasons to anyone for excus- 
ing the jurors. They also can chal- 
lenge other jurors and ask the 
judge, after explaining their rea- 
sons, to dismiss these jurors. In 
cases in which the death penalty is 
not involved the lawyer has not as 
many peremptory challenges. In 
New York the number of peremp- 
tory challenges that a lawyer has 
varies with the type of case. It may 
be thirty, twenty, six or five. 
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In dismissing a juror a lawyer 
has to be careful lest he create an 
unfavorable impression on those he 
retains. When one juror is left in 
the box and the man next to him is 
excused the surviving juror is like- 
ly to ask himself why he has been 
kept. “Does this smart alecky law- 
yer think I’m an easy mark? Does 
he think that other guy is tough? 
Well, I’ll show him a thing or two.” 

Then there is the experienced 
juror who knows how to get off 
jury duty and get back to his work. 
When he is called into the jury box 
he throws a friendly smile to the 
first attorney that approaches him. 
In a whisper, but loud enough for 
the opposing lawyer to hear him 
this juror says: 

“How are your wife and kiddies? 
I haven’t seen them in some time.” 

Of course this lawyer may be a 
bachelor for all the potential juror 
knows. He never saw this lawyer 
before in his life. But just as soon 
as the opposing lawyer can get to 
him he will be dismissed. As this 
rejected juror leaves the box he 
winks to his “friend”—the lawyer 
with the wife and kiddies. 

Peculiar institution this jury sys- 
tem of ours—most peculiar. 








MOCHAE THE BEAUTIFUL 


By ELeANoRE MYERS JEWETT 


6¢6— ET us go out straightway into 

the forest and cut us wood 
for the building of our new sanctu- 
ary,” said the Irish Brother, and 
Mochae, a young lad, a novice in 
the small Gaelic community, was 
the first to shoulder an ax and set 
forth. 

They were minded to build them 
a dwelling and a small church, 
simple and unadorned, of fresh 
green wood, in some solitary wood- 
land spot remote from all the 
world, where there would be 
naught but the shy, wild creatures 
of glen and mountain to disturb the 
quiet of their prayers and the aus- 
terity of their lives. 

“Mayhap we may find God truly 
and talk with His people and 
glimpse sweet paradise if we be 
there in the woods, quite alone, 
with nothing between Him and us,” 
Mochae had said and he was the 
most eager of them all to set about 
the building. 

A tall, strong lad was Mochae, 
with light brown hair, clear blue 
eyes and a wide mouth ever ready 
for a friendly smile. No handsome 
youth, yet there was about him a 
gentle quietness, a childlike confi- 
dence and a peaceful surety of faith 
that made his face dear to his fel- 
lows. 

And now, “Come,” said he, “let 
us be about our business,” and he 
struck out into the forest, the 
others following. 

Soon they found a little glade in 
a sheltered valley not far from the 
spot they had agreed upon for the 
building of their sanctuary. A 


leafy whispering green fastness, it 
was, where the sun shone in warm 
patches through overshadowing 
trees and a soft stirring of wind 
rustled the leaves and moved the 
delicate branches lazily. There 
were yellow willows beside a 
stream and young oaks straight and 
firm standing well apart from the 
larger ones. 

“I will cut here,” said Mochae, 
and he laid his hand on a sapling. 

“Nay, "tis better cutting yonder,” 
said the others and they went on 
over the brow of one of the circling 
hills that stood close about them, 
and left Mochae alone in the sweet 
green solitude. 

He plied his ax to branch and 
stem and got him a load of withes 
that would make a fair showing 
with which to begin the wattling of 
the walls of the new chapel, loaded 
it on his shoulder, wiped the sweat 
from his eyes with his warm young 
arm and started down the valley 
brook toward the place the 
Brothers had chosen for their 
building. 

It was very quiet in the forest. 
The boy noticed that the leaves 
hung motionless with no silken 
whispering, and he wondered at the 
birds that they should be, of a sud- 
den, so voiceless and silent. Even 
the customary whir of insects was 
no longer audible; the insistent 
rasping songs of all the unseen, 
shrill winged denizens of summer 
seemed suddenly and strangely 
lulled, and the brook, spreading it- 
self out in a broad and shallow me- 
ander, softened its babbling. Mo- 
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chae stood still so that even the 
sharp cracking of twigs beneath his 
feet as he walked might pause, and 
with all his being attuned to that 
deep silence, he held his breath and 
listened. 

From the blue patch of sky above 
his head where it shone down upon 
him between the leafy greennesses, 
there fell a note of song; one note, 
vibrant, clear, exquisite, and that 
one note filled all the air and the 
forest and the sky and Mochae’s 
listening soul with an unutterable 
sweetness. 

When it had ceased the boy 
breathed again and looked up and 
all around him, though he took care 
to stir not otherwise lest the strange 
songster, whatever it might be, 
should take fear and fly away be- 
fore he could glimpse it. 

A momentary glint of sun on 
white wings far above, in the loftiest 
tree top was all that he could dis- 
cern. 

“Where art thou, white winged 
singer?” he whispered full of 
amazement, “and in heaven’s name 
—what art thou?” And though the 
words of his thought were scarce 
audibly uttered, a voice answered 
him as clear and shining and beau- 
tiful as the song note he had just 
heard. 

“I am of God’s people,” spoke the 
unseen one, “and I am come to greet 
you from Him, to tell you that He 
is holding you in His love, and to 
bestow upon your human ear three 
moments of paradise.” 

Mochae could say nothing, be- 
cause of the great wonder and joy 
in him, only the tears of gladness 
that rained down his face bespoke 
his feeling. 

Again the song-note fell and the 
heart of Mochae cried within him 
and then hushed its beating. His 
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whole being listened with so intent 
a stillness that it seemed as if all 
that was bodily and fleshly about 
him slipped away from him and was 
not. 

Then the sound died away in the 
distance, and he breathed and 
moved again and, looking up, caught 
for one shining moment, the flash of 
two white wings in the sun. They 
were gone even in the blinking of 
his eyes, hidden in the green over- 
hanging foliage. 

And yet once more it fell, that one 
clear, vibrant note of song, like 
naught man ever heard in the land 
of the living. As Mochae listened 
it seemed to him that he no longer 
lived at all as a separate human 
creature but was wholly and com- 
pletely one with that note, caught 
up within it to heaven itself. 
Whether he heard it or uttered it 
out of his own heart he knew not; 
nothing he knew save ecstasy—in- 
separable at-one-ment with love and 
beauty and a great shining gladness. 

In another moment they were 
gone, both the bird note and the 
feeling within him. The breath 
came and went in his lungs as it 
was wont to do. He sighed and re- 
laxed the hold he had unconscious- 
ly got upon himself and felt again 
the substance of his creature body. 

A small faint wind murmured 
through the leaves. He marked 
how the quiet brook purred along 
its banks with musical insistency, 
and how, gradually, and with in- 
creasing clamor the insect world 
rasped and whirred again in the 
trees and all about him. Bird calls 
answered one another and a thrush 
sang close above his head. There 
came a scurrying step in the under- 
brush and a rabbit flashed her 
short white tail, then was gone, and 
a scolding chatter from a neighbor- 
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ing tree betrayed a squirrel where 
he hung, head down, bushy tail 
twitching, a-tilt with curiosity. 
Mochae sighed a deep sigh of joy 
and wonder, shifted his bundle of 
green withes to the other shoulder 
and walked on down the valley and 
up over the hill to join the other 
Brothers in their cutting. 

Anon the forest grew more open 
and looked not quite familiar. The 
boy paused and called to his fellows. 
No answer; he moved on again, 
taking the turnings which should 
bring him to the glade wherein the 
new sanctuary was to be erected. 
He thought he knew them well. 

Suddenly he stopped with a half- 
uttered cry upon his lips. Before 
him lay the hidden valley he was 
seeking, but it was already cleared 
of trees and the ground was car- 
peted with a greensward soft and 
smooth as with long keeping. In 
the midst of it stood conventual 
buildings, church and halls of old 
stone, gray and weathered, with ivy 
grown over them, and the mellowed 
look of years and usage. 

“Of a surety I have taken the 
wrong way and am lost,” said 
Mochae to himself. “Yet, by my 
faith, I never heard in all my life 
of such a place as this in the green 
woods!” And for amazement he 
could scarce take a step farther. 

While he watched and wondered 
there came two Brothers from the 
gateway of the monastery, engaged 
in earnest talk, their hands folded 
in the sleeves of their habits. 

“I will ask them concerning yon- 
der place,” thought the lad, and 
moved hesitantly toward them. 
When he had reached the path 
down which they were progressing, 
he placed his load of green branches 
on the ground beside him and wait- 
ed till they had drawn nearer. Soon 
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they caught sight of him and start- 
ed in surprise and curiosity. 

“Good Brothers,” said Mochae, 
“will you tell me of yonder reli- 
gious house, what name it is called 
by? I fear me I have gone astray 
in the forest and—#in sooth, sirs, 
I am full of bewilderment! I pray 
you tell me, where on God’s good 
earth am I now standing?” 

The monks exchanged glances of 
surprise not unmixed with amuse- 
ment. 

“Lad, you must indeed have wan- 
dered far,” said one, “or be come 
from a most hidden and isolated 
place if you know not of this wood- 
land retreat of St. Mochae. Tis 
famed and known the land over!” 

“Mochae, did you say?” ex- 
claimed the boy in still greater be- 
wilderment; “Mochae? Saint Mo- 
chae? And who was he?” 

The two smiled indulgently at his 
ignorance. “And have you never 
heard of him, our patron saint?” 
said the other Brother. “In very 
truth you must be a stranger in 
these parts!” 

“The blessed Mochae,” continued 
the first, taking up the tale again, 
“was a young novice who lived a 
century and a half ago, and was of 
the company who founded and built 
our monastery. When he was a lad 
scarce older than you look to be 
yourself, my son, he went out into 
the forest to gather withes for the 
first sanctuary.” 

Mochae gasped and involuntarily 
glanced down at the bundle of green 
branches at his feet. 

“While he was in the green wood, 
so the records say,” the monk went 
on, speaking as if he were repeat- 
ing an oft told tale, “he was reft 
away, body and soul, into paradise. 
None ever saw him thereafter, but 
his fellows had loved him greatly, 
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and remembering him and his sim- 
ple goodness, when they built the 
monastery, they named it after him, 
St. Mochae.” 

“And that was one hundred and 
fifty years ago,” completed the 
other Brother. 

“But he was no saint at all!” 
cried Mochae beginning to compre- 
hend, incredible though the story 
was. “I mean rather, he is no saint! 
He is just a plain youth, a simple 
person, very simple and humble 
and of no account at all! It was 
but an hour ago, a few short mo- 
ments, truly—Oh, good Brothers, 
he is—dear God forgive me!—I my- 
self am Mochae!” 

He covered his face with his 
hands, unable in his bewilderment 
to know for a surety whether he 
was indeed himself or dreaming of 
another being. 

They hailed him to the Abbot 
then, the two Brothers. They might 
have laughed at him scornfully or 
rebuked him for telling a silly, in- 
credulous tale, or deemed him mad, 
or even clapped him into chains for 
blasphemy. It would have been 
small wonder. But something there 
was about this lad who called him- 
self Mochae, a light in his eyes, a 
look on his face, bewildered though 
it was, a something shining and 
beautiful and strange with an other- 
worldly strangeness that held the 
two spellbound and made them be- 
lieve. The Abbot also when he had 
listened to Mochae, looked upon 
him long and prayerfully, then 
crossed himself and fell upon his 
knees and gave thanks to God for 
the miracle that had been wrought 
before him. 

For Mochae was, in very truth, 
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that same lad who had stepped 
forth into the forest to gather 
withes for the building of a little 
house of prayer one hundred and 
fifty years before. He had paused 
in his iabor to hear three notes of 
song dropped out of paradise, three 
notes that were three moments long 
to him who heard them, but lasted 
each for fifty years as the world 
tells time. And now he stood be- 
fore a later generation of men with 
his bundle of branches and saplings 
still green, and the look and bear- 
ing of him no whit older than the 
youth he had been when he had 
lifted them to his shoulder in the 
summer greenwood thrice fifty 
years before! Truly, a thousand 
years within God’s sight are but as 
yesterday. ... 

As for Mochae himself, he was 
scarce changed at all; as quiet and 
simple and unassuming he was now 
as ever he had been. He joined the 
company of Brothers and became 
one with them in every way except 
that there clung about him still, 
though he himself knew it not, a 
sense of sunlight, a stillness, a faint 
sweet fragrance and an inner yet 
radiating joy that were not of this 
world but of paradise. 

He would not have the monastery 
called for him during his lifetime, 
much less would he permit the 
Brothers to term him saint. But 
in after years when he had lived 
his allotted span of life and had 
gone, an old man, to that paradise 
glimpsed in his youth, folk spoke 
of him in quiet voices in which love 
and wonder mingled. 

“Mochae,” they would say, “aye, 
he was a saint, our saint, Mochae 
the Beautiful.” 











IS CONTENTMENT A VICE? 


By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


ONTENTMENT used to be one 
of the commonplaces of moral 
essayists and storytellers. In our 
day it has taken on something of 
the nature of a burning question. 
For religion, because it commends 
contentment, has been arraigned as 
being the opium of the people, a 
mere narcotic numbing all en- 
deavor and all aspiration after bet- 
ter things. The charge is false, but 
it is certainly specious, and if we 
Christians are to rebut it and to 
convince the masses that there is 
no real substance in it, we ought 
surely make our minds clear as 
to what is involved in this notion 
of contentment. Is it a good thing 
or an evil thing? Does it make for 
happiness or hinder its attainment? 
Is it a virtue or a vice? 
Contentment seems to me a sort 
of equilibrium between possession 
and desire, between having and 
wanting. According as the balance 
leans to the side of possession or 
to the side of desire a man is more 
satisfied or less. But note that to 
be less satisfied, to be unsatisfied, 
even, is not to be discontented. It 
is only when equilibrium is lost 
and the scale of the balance comes 
down heavily on the side of desire 
that you have the discontented man, 
not to say the malcontent. And on 
the other hand when the scale 
comes down heavily on the side of 
possession you have mere smug 
self-satisfaction or passive and su- 
pine acceptance of things as they 
are. Thus contentment has this in 
common with the virtues that it is 
a difficult middle way between two 


extremes. It does not stifle desire 
and aspiration, yet will not allow 
itself to be swept helplessly onward 
by tyrannous, insatiable desires and 
utopian aspirations. It is a certain 
provisional acceptance of the pres- 
ent without acceptance of a future 
that should be no better. It rests 
in what it has while reaching out to 
better things as yet beyond its 
grasp. 

The idealist and the saint (al- 
ways an idealist after his own 
fashion) is never wholly satisfied, 
because the ideal is by its very defi- 
nition some high object of endeavor 
which inspires and draws a man 
towards it and to which he may 
ever approximate (as asymptote to 
curve) ! without ever fully attaining 
it. He values what he has, he does 
not despise the present, but he is al- 
lured by visions of a better future, 
he is stirred by aspirations after 
higher things. This is that “divine 
discontent” of which we sometimes 
hear. Clearly it is something very 
different from the mere discontent- 
edness of the disgruntled or from 
that unrest of which likewise we 
hear so much. There may indeed 
be causes only too real of discon- 
tent and unrest. What for the mo- 
ment I am contending is that un- 
rest and discontent are a frame of 
mind very different from the un- 
ceasing urge and the unending 
quest of the idealist and the saint.’ 

If ever man felt within him that 

1 This geometrical illustration is Father Jo- 
seph Rickaby’s. 

2“The only dreadful thing in life,” said 


Father Bede Jarrett in this spirit, “is to be 
content with life.” 
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“divine discontent” it was St. Paul 
the Apostle. He was the most un- 
satisfied of men, never resting, ever 
moving on to fresh conquests for 
the Christ who had struck him 
down on the Damascus road, until 
at last the Roman empire laid a 
chain upon him and held him fast 
till he was ripe for martyrdom. Yet 
it is precisely St. Paul who is the 
great preacher of contentment. He 
himself would seem to have attained 
it not without a struggle. “I have 
learned,” he wrote to the Philip- 
pians, “in whatever state I am to 
be content therewith,” yes, content 
even at the moment when he was 
setting out for as yet untrodden 
lands and as yet unforeseen labors 
and trials. And as he was himself 
he would have others be—‘“Be noth- 
ing solicitous,” he wrote to those 
same Philippians. To his disciple 
Timothy he wrote: “Godliness with 
contentment is great gain. For we 
brought nothing into the world, 
neither can we take anything away; 
but having food and clothing, with 
these we shall be content.” And 
there is a similar phrase in He- 
brews: “Let your way of life be 
without covetousness contented 
with such things as you have.” 
We may recall here all that in 
the New Testament is said of peace, 
for peace and contentment are kin- 
dred frames of mind. The most 
casual reader of the Gospels could 
hardly fail to notice the value set on 
peace, from the angels’ song at 
Bethlehem—‘“Peace on earth to 
men of good will” to the Savior’s 
parting words in the Supper Room 
—‘“My peace I leave you, My peace 
I give unto you, not as the world 
gives do I give unto you.” St. Paul 
faithfully interpreting the Master 
speaks at one time of “the peace of 
God which surpasseth all under- 
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standing” and prays that it may 
take possession of the hearts of 
his converts, at another of the 
“peace of Christ” which is to fill 
with joy the hearts of the Christians 
of Colossae, Gratia et pax was the 
typical greeting of the early Church, 
echoed in the “pax vobiscum” of 
our liturgy.* Can there be any true 
inward peace without contentment? 

Contentment, then, would seem 
to be a frame of mind in harmony 
with the Christian spirit and prized 
by the founders of Christianity. 

On the other hand there is the 
“divine discontent” of the idealist 
and the saint and that, too, would 
seem to be in harmony with the 
Christian spirit. Indeed Christi- 
anity teaches and fosters this divine 
discontent, for it keeps ever remind- 
ing us in St. Paul’s phrase that “we 
have not here a lasting city but 
look for one that is to come.” We 
are in this world as pilgrims and 
sojourners ever aware that no- 
where in it is to be found our heaven 
and final home. 

It is just here that Christianity 
comes into inevitable conflict with 
all those for whom there is nothing 
beyond the horizon of this world. 
For if Christians look for their true 
home and heaven to a life beyond 
the grave, the atheist, the material- 
ist, above all the Communist wants 
it here and now. If the Christian 
outlook is to influence life, if the 
Christian faith and hope is to flow 
into conduct, then life in this world, 
not individual life only, but social 
and national life, must be ordered 
in view of the life to come. The 
Christian faith in the hereafter 
ought to work out into a technique 
for the life here below wholly dif- 


8 Phil. vi. 7; Col. fii. 16. Cf. Romans ii. 
10, and xiv. 17. Note that the first of the 
three prayers said by the priest just before 
his Communion is a prayer for peace. 
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ferent from that of the life which 
does not look beyond the grave, but 
dreams that earth can be the Para- 
dise 


“It never was to human eyes 
Since our first sun arose and set.” 


We know, alas, how many pro- 
fessing Christians live as though 
the life to come were but a pious 
tale or some “far off divine event” 
which had little to do with their 
daily lives. With such the Com- 
munist should have no quarrel for 
in practice their outlook differs lit- 
tle from his own. With them con- 
tentment, where it exists, is hardly 
a virtue. 

Still less is it a virtue with such 
as, like those in the Gospel against 
whom Christ pronounced woe, 
“have peace in their possessions,” 
and are so wholly absorbed in busi- 
ness and money, in getting and 
spending, that they have no thought 
to spare either for higher things or 
for their less fortunate or weaker 
or downtrodden brethren in that 
humanity of which they form a 
part; or with such as the Pharisee 
who thanked God and himself for 
his virtues and his prosperity. 
There is a type of well-to-do, com- 
fortable, self-complacent middle 
class people who are of the world 
worldly, and whose contentment is 
a mere caricature of true Christian 
contentment. And, though they 
are far from representing their 
class as it really is today (for 
the best of the middle class have 
fallen on evil days), these are 
taken by the proletarian or left- 
wing writer as typical and held up 
to the scorn and execration of the 
masses. 

But the Communist feels no 
grievance about the contentment of 
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the bourgeoisie. For him _ the 
bourgeoisie is past redemption and 
must simply be “liquidated.” What 
enrages him is contentment among 
the “proletariat,” for, as it seems to 
him, contentment paralyzes it, ren- 
dering it impotent in that class war 
which is his principal weapon for 
the attainment of his aims. And so 
he hates and scorns contentment as 
he hates and scorns the other Chris- 
tian virtues—charity, meekness, 
chastity, “mercy, benignity, hu- 
mility, modesty, patience” (Colos- 
sians iii. 9-12). These are the Com- 
munist vices.‘ 

And now we are face to face with 
the real issue: Does contentment, 
in common with its sister virtues 
patience, submission to authority, 
meekness and the like, incapacitate 
the working classes in their strug- 
gle to better their lot, or rather 
would it do so if the practice of 
these virtues were general among 
men? 5 

Before replying directly let me 
deal with what may seem, in com- 
parison, a minor question. The 
Communist—let him deny it how 
he will—has one pursuit in com- 
mon with the rest of us, upper 
class, bourgeois, or of no class at 
all, and that is happiness. Now 
does contentment make for happi- 
ness? and, on the other hand, is 
perpetual discontent compatible 
with happiness? The right answer 
to both questions is obvious. Man- 
kind, I think it may be said, has 
ever held contentment to be indis- 
pensable to happiness. Its verdict 
might be summed up in the verse 
of an English humorist: 


4 Hardly less are they vices in the German 
National-Socialist ideology. 

5 This is perhaps the place to call attention 
to an excellent study entitled, ‘“‘Religion— 
Drug or Cure?”, contributed by Father J. E. 
Canavan, S.J., to the Irish Monthly, January, 
February, March, 1935. 
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“Let this plain truth those ingrates 
strike 

Who still, though blessed, new 
blessings crave, 

That we may all have what we 
like 

Simply by liking what we have.” 


Thus contentment takes to some 
extent the place of possessions and 
gives us such happiness as we 
might draw from them. Even a pa- 
gan poet like Horace often dwells 
on this theme: 


“Non possidentem multa vocaveris 
Recte beatum ...” 
(Odes. IV. 9.) 


or 
“multa petentibus 
Desunt multa;: bene est cui Deus 
obtulit 
Parca quod satis est manu.” 
(Odes. III. 16.) 


But it is enough to recall one’s own 
experience of life. Has not content- 
ment been possible with very much 
less than we might desire and has 
not happiness followed upon con- 
tentment? 

But the Communist would prob- 
ably answer our questions by say- 
ing, “Yes, discontent destroys hap- 
piness for the time, but only to en- 
sure it at some future date for some 
future generation when the struggle 
of the proletariat shall have issued 
in triumph.” It sounds heroic, self- 
sacrificing, and undoubtedly there 
have been visionaries and fanatics 
who have sacrificed their all for 
this proletarian Utopia. But what 
of the average man? What, gentle 
reader, about you and me? Surely 
life is too short to put off one’s hap- 
piness such as it is to an indefinite 
future time when all that will be 
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left of us (so the Communist be- 
lieves) will be a little ashes or a 
little clay. Christians seek some 
measure of happiness even here be- 
low, while hoping and longing for 
the immeasurable and unending 
happiness which awaits them be- 
yond the grave. 

But let us return to the question 
of contentment and its effect upon 
the “class struggle.” The position 
of the believing Catholic is in the 
first place this—“If conscience im- 
pedes me, if the practice of Christi- 
anity or of any Christian virtues 
handicaps me in the class struggle, 
why then so much the worse for the 
class struggle: I am a Christian 
first and foremost. If your struggle 
for what you call the emancipation 
of the masses involves what Chris- 
tian morality characterizes as mur- 
der, lying, fraud, oath-bound con- 
spiracy, or the like, then you must 
do without me. A triumph won at 
the cost of my soul and its immor- 
tal destiny would be not gain, but 
utter loss. But if you ask me to 
throw myself into the struggle for 
justice and fair play and human liv- 
ing conditions and security for the 
future on my own behalf and that 
of my fellow toilers, I am with you 
heart and soul, even if need be to 
the use of the dangerous weapon of 
the strike. My Christianity does 
not hinder me in that but rather 
urges me on.” And in point of 
fact the Christian Trades Unionist, 
the Catholic workingman in fact, 
fights as strenuously for the rights 
of labor as the workingman who 
has abandoned Christianity. But I 
am only too well aware that for the 
thoroughgoing Communist and 
even the socialist such protests and 
assurances are but idle breath. 
They have convinced themselves 
that all means are good that lead to 
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social revolution and perhaps the 
most violent means are the most ef- 
fective. If foul* means may be used, 
it is but foolishness to try fair 
means first; let us begin with the 
foul and the struggle will be the 
sooner ended. Here Christianity 
cries halt and therein lies the real 
grievance against it. It is not an 
opiate that numbs: it is a cordial 
that stimulates to action but only 
within the limits of the law of God. 

But, it may still be argued, what 
of your “conformity with the will 
of God?” what of your humility? 
for these, you will admit, are the 
real bases of contentedness. Do 
not these make for unprogressive 
inertia and acceptance of things as 
they are? For the former seems to 
say, “All that is willed by God is 
best for us and all things that are, 
are willed by God. Therefore what 
is, is best. Let us accept it without 
looking beyond.” And _ humility, 
“I do not deserve any better than 
what I have. Therefore let me be 
content with it and look for noth- 
ing more.” It would not be hard 
to point out the fallacies in such 
a statement of the case. But let us 
take it in a different way. The 
Christian belief in Providence and 
the Fatherhood of God is something 
essentially other than Oriental fa- 
talism. Christians know that God 
in His ordinary Providence expects 
them to use to the best purpose the 
powers and faculties and talents 
that He has given them. Hence the 
traditional and accepted adages, 
“God helps those who help them- 
selves,” “God who has made man 
without himself will not save him 
without himself,” “Pray as though 
everything depended on God’s help 
and act as though everything de- 


6 Foul, that is to say, from the point of 
view of Christian ethics. 
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pended on yourself.” Cromwell’s 
“Trust God and keep your powder 
dry” is in the same _ tradition, 
though one might be somewhat du- 
bious about the spirit of it. No, a 
Catholic’s temperament and per- 
sonal limitations may handicap him 
in the fight for justice and for bet- 
ter things. His religion will be no 
hindrance. 

Then again the Church and Cath- 
olic tradition has always distin- 
guished in Christ’s teaching pre- 
cepts or commands binding under 
sin and counsels which are, what 
the name implies, pieces of advice, 
of divine advice indeed, lofty ideals 
of moral conduct to which the 
Christian is invited to rise if he is 
able. Qui potest capere capiat, said 
our Lord. 

But in all this a still wider ques- 
tion seems to be involved. The 
prejudice that Christian content- 
ment with its kindred virtues im- 
plies mere self-satisfaction, inertia, 
indifference to the progress of the 
world and the forward struggle of 
mankind is one by no means pecu- 
liar to Communists. It is wide- 
spread and seems to me to account 
for much of the prevailing preju- 
dice against the Church. The 
Christian is bidden to be contented 
with his lot, to be detached from 
the world, to be unworldly. So it 
would appear that this world is of 
no consequence whatsoever and this 
life of ours a vain thing? Do not 
certain writers of the Bible ex- 
haust metaphor in describing its 
nothingness?: it is a shadow, a 
mist, a flower that fades in a night, 
a dream, an arrow cleaving the air 
and leaving no trace behind. Yes, 
but we must not forget a distinc- 
tion which Christians feel in their 
bones even if they fail to formulate 
it. It is this that taken in and by 
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itself, bereft of the significance 
which Christian faith gives to it, 
life is a vain and empty thing, and 
how many thousands of human be- 
ings have found and felt it to be so. 
But seen in the light of Christian 
faith sub specie aeternitatis it is a 
great and noble and significant 
thing, inasmuch as it is our time 
of trial and preparation for eter- 
nity. After all how is it possible 
that this world could be of no con- 
sequence seeing that God made it 
and maintains it? How is it pos- 
sible that this life should be of no 
consequence seeing that Christ 
lived it and wills that countless 
millions of mankind should live it? 
If the world be worthless why 
should it be at all? If life be 
meaningless why are human beings 
created to live it? 

It is the purpose of the Church 
to see that men so use the world 
and life that they may gain eternity. 
If she is ever insisting on the para- 
mount importance of the life to 
come, it is not that she despises the 
life of this world, but that she 
knows how prone men are to forget 
the other. 

And so, if she preaches patience 
amid the troubles and sufferings of 
this life and contentment with the 
measure of present good and joy 
life has to offer, it is not because 
she wishes us to rest satisfied and 
stagnant at any stage of the onward 
march of time, or to stifle all long- 
ings for better things hereafter and 
even here below.? Far from it. It 
is because patience and content- 
ment are in themselves good things 
and make for that modicum of hap- 
piness without which it is hard for 
men to live their lives and work 
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out their salvation. These virtues 
are no obstacle to the progress of 
mankind nor even to the economic 
development of the world. 

Moreover Christianity has always 
taught that man is a social being. 
He is not meant to stand alone. He 
has manifold duties towards his 
fellows and the Church has a social 
doctrine which he may not ignore, 
in so far as it concerns him. He 
must not immure himself in any 
little walled garden of selfish con- 
tentment, or rather self-satisfac- 
tion, and oblivious peace. No doubt 
there have been and are solitaries, 
anchorites, recluses. But these by 
their prayer and penance and the 
high example of their lives give to 
their fellow men that service which 
others render by active co-opera- 
tion. 

Finally, to hold that there are 
values far higher than the material 
and economic is not to contemn nor 
even undervaiue these; it is to put 
first things first. To say that not 
by bread alone doth man live is not 
to cast aspersions on our daily food; 
it is to recognize the hierarchy of 
things. And this is after all but 
common sense. It can be folly only 
to those who deny the spiritual and 
the supernatural altogether. 

There is then, I submit, no rea- 
son why men who profess to be 
Christians should not cultivate con- 
tentment. There are solid reasons 
why they should. If we be wise we 
shall, like St. Paul, “learn to be con- 
tent.” 


7 The following sentence is from the Right 
Rev. Ottokar Prohazka’s Meditations on the 
Gospels (Sheed & Ward, 1937), Vol I., p. 128: 
“Let us avoid everything that paralyzes hu- 
man endeavour and replaces it by slavish 
inertia, and all that numbs enthusiasm and 
leads to tame resignation.” 
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EAR 
You have been in my thoughts 

this morning, as you so very often 
are. I have been remembering the 
last time we met, and how sweet 
the earth smelled as we walked 
along that country lane together, 
and how bitterly you spoke on that 
favorite theme of yours. I mean, 
of course, your disbelief in God. 
How often this gulf has come be- 
tween us, hasn’t it? Sometimes it 
has been hard for us to find any 
meeting-ground at all in our talks, 
so differently has the world ap- 
peared to you and me. An alder- 
twig, a butterfly, a lichened stone— 
these homely things have appeared 
such divergent symbols to your 
eyes and to mine. Well, my old 
friend, I have listened many and 
many a time to all that you have 
told me. ... I have heard you point 
out the portents of evil under every 
leaf, and listened while you con- 
jured up your vision of the world 
... 80 black and ugly and pregnant 
with despair . . . and you will grant, 
I think, that I have mostly held my 
peace. I have only been a little sad, 
and very silent, and watched with a 
heavy heart the widening of the 
great gulf between our two ways of 
thinking. I remember how, last 
time we met, I was showing you a 
fallen oriole nest under an old elm, 
and somehow a phrase about 
“Providence” slipped into my talk- 
ing, and I remember the dark 
shadow that crossed your face and 
the angry accents in which you 
challenged me to reconcile my 
Providence with the bloody agonies 
that are taking place in Spain. I 
was startled then, and could not 
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make any answer, because I saw 
that our two approaches to the 
problem were so drastically differ- 
ent. I do not think that the prob- 
lem of God can profitably be dis- 
cussed in terms of Spain. I feel 
pretty sure, my old friend, that the 
Tremendum Mysterium is not best 
approached by these tiny paths of 
particularism. There was a prob- 
lem of God long before there was 
any Spain at all, and I fancy that 
the Enormous Enigma has to be 
seen whole if it is to be seen at all. 
And so, as I say, I remained dumb 
and answerless, not knowing how 
to reply. 

I felt the same way once before, 
I recall, when I read something in 
a book by Mr. H. G. Wells. “If I 
thought” (the Wellsian statement 
ran), “if I thought there was an 
omnipotent God who looked down 
on battles and deaths and all the 
waste and horror of this war, able 
to prevent these things, doing them 
to amuse himself, I would spit in 
his empty face.” When men say 
things like this, an argument were 
profitless. If we are to talk about 
God, let us withdraw into a quiet 
place where we may find sanctuary 
from the fevered events of the day, 
and where a civil war may not 
blind us to a star or a political 
hullabaloo render us deaf to the 
sweet and subtle musics of earth. 
If we are to debate the problem of 
God, the stuffs of our argument 
must not be any ephemeral things, 
any passing patterns of events, but 
those unchanging eternalities which 
are the universe itself. It is not 
merely because I am myself a 
naturalist that I assure you that all 
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religions are in essence nature-re- 
ligions. And by this I mean that 
the ingredients of the Eternal 
Problem are the stars and suns and 
dandelions and paramecia and all 
the other particles, great and small, 
which fused together spell the uni- 
verse we know. Habits and cus- 
toms and fashions are all passing 
trivia, and it is not from them that 
we shall obtain our ultimate knowl- 
edge and wisdom. We must dig 
down below these things . . . deep 
down below the merely human edi- 
fices which man has constructed 
and with which he tends to become 
so obsessed . . . and we must seek 
our answers in studying the uni- 
verse in all its stripped simplicity. 

And so, my friend, that is why I 
am writing you this letter. I am 
writing it because I want to set 
down a very simple statement of 
my point of view, in order that the 
issue shall have been a little clari- 
fied before we meet again. I want 
to tell you, as simply and shortly 
as I can, the stuff of which my 
faith is made. I have tried to hint 
at it in a hundred essays, but I 
think it is perhaps time now for me 
to set it down four-square for you 
to read. I am not going to say any- 
thing here about the credentials of 
Christianity; I am not going to cite 
even once any Scriptural text or 
any theological quotation, for I 
know with what grave distaste you 
view all things that have a churchly 
tinge. I want to speak here of 
something that is anterior to all 
faiths and all religions. I mean the 
primal question of the existence of 
God. There are countless docu- 
ments, of course, that are infinitely 
bulkier and incomparably more 


profound than this one of mine. 
(I am not so humorless as to think 
that I shall perhaps better Thomas 
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Aquinas!) I am not trying—and 
do please understand me here—to 
offer an intricate and comprehen- 
sive apologia, but only to set down, 
almost as a child might, a record 
of those signposts-toward-Divinity 
which persuade a twentieth-century 
naturalist and countryman that God 
still keeps His ancient place. It is 
a countryman’s statement that I 
write down here, and not the stately 
thesis of a Doctor of the Church. 
As you know, old friend, I live a 
rural life. The companions of my 
days are trees and birds and beasts 
and weathers; my concerns are such 
affairs as the nesting of phoebes 
and the growing of corn and the 
midnight foragings of meadow- 
mice. I cannot remember the time 
when I was not infatuated with “all 
this universe of visible things which 
have no faculty of speech,” or when 
the scent of rain-wet earth did not 
seem to me the most stirring fra- 
grance in the world. It is five miles 
from a town, this old farmhouse of 
mine; in the winter the deer and 
pheasants come to my doorstep. 
Not a twig has been cut in my wood- 
lot for half a century, and even the 
veery — shyest of songbirds — has 
not learned to be afraid. It is a re- 
gion where the earth is still the 
earth, not overlaid with concrete or 
hidden with billboards or rendered 
sterile by agricultural avarice; and 
where the sky is still the sky and 
does not harbor a pall of factory- 
smoke or a freight of carbon 
monoxide. It is a very simple world 
I inhabit, and a very simple life I 
live. I like it to be so. I like the 
old patterns of existence—the inter- 
relations of hawk and man and 
worm and grass—to preserve their 
venerable rhythms as wholly as 
may be contrived, and I like the 
earth to look like earth and the sky 
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to look like sky. It gives me great 
comfort that the two prime quali- 
ties of our universe—its natural- 
ness and simplicity—are still in 
this region not yet wholly glossed 
over or perverted. It gives a great 
delight to my soul that colonies of 
garter snakes are still born each 
Spring in this demesne of mine, as 
they were born each Spring when 
this territory was the land of the 
Mohawks, and that the spotted 
sandpipers still find my meadow- 
land a fit place to inhabit. You will 
perhaps not share entirely my 
earth-enthusiasm, but I think you 
will surely understand and sympa- 
thize with something of what I feel. 
I have written at such length about 
my way of life, and the inclinations 
of my heart, in order that you may 
understand as fully as _ possible 
what manner of world it is upon 
which I look forth when I arise 
each morning and stare out my 
window at the rising sun. 

Now, with nature all around me 
in this fashion-—with the lives of 
chipmunks and bumblebees and 
white-tailed deer impinging so in- 
timately upon my own—I am con- 
vinced a thousand times a day that 
in this prodigious spectacle of 
aliveness there is a pervasive Order, 
a certain Way of Things. I walk 
abroad on these sunlit acres, quest- 
ing and observing, and I see an in- 
ter-linked Whole, of breath-taking 
immenseness and complexity, out 
of the myriad actions and inter- 
actions of which is fused that pat- 
tern called life. And I detect, in 
this sublime spectacle, the univer- 
sal revelation of certain facts. . 
as that the trend is an upward 
trend, that pleasure and joy-of-liv- 
ing infinitely exceed pain, and that 
there permeates the lives of these 
uncountable foxes and chickadees 
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and fir-trees and butterflies a se- 
quence of cause and effect, of lack 
and of compensation, which may 
properly be called eternal justice. 
It has a curious sound to country 
ears, you know, this popular prattle 
about “the cruelty of nature.” That 
ugly concept is the wild wish-child 
of city folk. It is the poets of 
Greenwich Village and of Blooms- 
bury who sing the tragic songs 
about the agonies and travails of 
the beasts; you do not find the 
naturalists and countrymen writing 
in that vein. It were a strange 
state of affairs, indeed, if lifelong 
study and contemplation of a Hor- 
ror (as the bitter bards who write 
in cellars suppose Mother Nature 
to be) could induce the grave 
serenity which marks the faces of 
old farmer-folk, or could give rise 
to that gentle benignance and that 
quiet exultation which has been 
the mood of Burroughs, of Henry 
Thoreau, of Muir, of Thompson 
Seton. No, my old friend, the 
countryman looks out upon the 
earth and finds it a good earth, and 
his heart is set singing with the 
wonder and the glory of the world. 

I have said that I see an Order 
writ plain in the universe, and that 
this huge co-ordination of phe- 
nomena appears infected with a 
principle. I sit on a lichened cedar- 
stump, in some quiet corner of this 
simple world of mine, and am 
moved, too, to a further reflection. 
(You see how very simply I am 
trying to write, almost as simply as 
a child. I hope you will not mis- 
understand this to be condescen- 
sion, but will realize that I write 
this way because I conceive the 
fundamental simplicities to be the 
most important things on earth. I 
think, with my whole heart, that we 
do indeed need to become as little 

















children, and that we should not be 
ashamed to have the same awe— 
and the same elementary kinds of 
thoughts—-as rise in the mind of a 
child when for the first time he 
hears a bluebird sing, or dabbles 
his fingers in a country creek, or 
watches the kindling of stars in the 
eening sky.) And this further re- 
flection of mine runs somehow 
thus: that man, having a free elec- 
tion in behavior not given to bird 
and beast and fish, does now and 
again flout and violate those rules 
and truths which are symbolically 
proclaimed by every drifting cloud, 
every sprouting wheat-seed, every 
blacksnake sunning himself upon a 
stone; and I observe that in so far 
as man willfully acts counter to the 
injunctions so clearly if silently 
spoken, so far does he violate the 
ethos of nature and so far does he 
court peril and even destruction. 
You will notice that I have used 
the phrase, “the ethos of nature”; 
I have used it to evade the likeli- 
hood of alienating you. There is a 
much older and a much better 
phrase for the same thing, but be- 
cause I know how hostile your 
modern temper is to any hint of the 
ecclesiastical, I know at what risk 
I speak of “the Will of God.” 

All that I see, as I labor at my 
radish-planting or walk in my grove 
of ancient hemlocks or stare up at 
the sun, persuades me that the 
back-to-nature doctrine is the 
soundest philosophy mankind can 
follow. (It is perilous, of course, 
to use the “back-to-nature” phrase, 
for so many preposterous preach- 
ments have been made in that name. 
It has been used as the label for 
philosophies which would counsel 
man to abandon his humanity en- 
tirely and live in the tree-tops like 
a gibbon, or to feed entirely on let- 
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tuces and nuts. But, as I use the 
phrase, I mean by it a returning to 
the bedrock simplicities, a way of 
thinking wherein we will realize 
that the problem of a dandelion is 
more basic than the problem of de- 
mocracy, and that before we are 
poets or coal-miners or capitalists 
or grocers we are simple earth- 
inhabitants who must comprehend 
the nature of the universe in which 
we live.) 

Well, I have tried to tell you a little 
—to hint, at any rate, at it—about 
the simple path which I myself have 
followed in reaching the conclusions 
that I hold, and I have tried to indi- 
cate how out of daily contemplation 
of the miracle of earth a man may 
approach to the Tremendum Mys- 
terium. Some things, as I have 
said, seem very clear to a naturalist 
and countryman. It is clear to 
him that all the creatures other 
than man do not display elastic 
and fluctuant intelligence and wills, 
but mind - patterns and life - pat- 
terns which are fixed and undeviat- 
ing. They live and breathe and 
move according to the ordainments 
of another Will than their own; 
their lives show forth not as free 
individualities, but as manifestings 
of a Greater Mind whose thoughts 
they are. And I have tried to show 
why I believe, therefore, that a man 
who contemplates the glad spec- 
tacle of woodland and meadow and 
mountain-top may deduce from 
what he sees a Presence that will 
not be denied, and may read—in a 
stick, a stone, a growing leaf—the 
tokens and the talismans by which 
he may rightly order his life. I 
have said no word at all of Revela- 
tion, but only of that revelation 
which the man who goes forth 
seeking, like a little child, may dis- 
cover written in an ant-hill or an 
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agate. I believe, you see, that the 
first duty of man is to note and to 
acknowlege the reasonableness 
which pervades nature. When he 
has reached this understanding, he 
is prepared to comprehend much 
else that otherwise might seem to 
him a mystery. A man may more 
readily reach a right understanding 
of the problem of pain, if he knows 
first that the true agonies are visit- 
ed upon man alone; he may more 
readily reach understanding of im- 
mortality, if he be first sufficiently 
conversant with the principle of 
reason which shows forth in nature 
and to which the immortality of 
man is an inevitable complement. 

No, my old friend, I fear that 
God does not stand or fall by Spain. 
I do not know whether, in this 
clumsy and often blurry statement 
of my own viewpoint, I have been 
able to convey to you anything of 
what is really in my heart. Words 
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are inadequate things, and perhaps 
we are no closer to understanding 
one another than when last we met. 
This much I would say to you in 
closing: that I beg you look away 
from the chaos that man has so 
often made of his own life, and that 
you abandon for a little while your 
preoccupation with the dismal de- 
ficiences of humanity. I ask you to 
look for a while not at the archi- 
tecture of mankind (which is 
ephemeral), but at the architecture 
of the universe, which does not 
change. I ask that when next you 
come to visit me, you will consent 
to walk forth with me in silence to 
come green and quiet place, and 
see if you cannot discern, with me, 
a Presence there that is less clam- 
orous than Spanish guns but is as 
real and as enduring as the earth. 


Yours faithfully, 
ALAN DEVOE. 
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WORDS CAN LOSE THE FAITH 


By Georce L. KANE 


66 HAT is honor? a_ word. 
. What is in that word honor? 
What is that honor? air...” So 
Sir John Falstaff soliloquized and 
there are many moderns who would 
be inclined to condone his attitude. 
For him and for them the spoken 
word is air and the written word is 
ink. But words are much more 
than that. Words are living things 
—air, if you will, but air that is 
given life by human breath, and ink 
that makes its way across the page 
under the guidance of the human 
hand. A word is to the language 
in which it is found as a man is to 
his nation, a vital part of a vital 
whole with a share in shaping its 
destinies. 

The biography of a word can be 
as thrilling as the biography of a 
man, for words have much in com- 
mon with men. They are born into 
families, they have relatives,—par- 
ents, brothers and sisters, cousins, 
and children of their own. Some- 
times they die and leave us only 
their memories as many Anglo- 
Saxon words have done. They often 
migrate from one language to an- 
other; at times they live in colonies 
in foreign territory, as do _ the 
Italian words that are our musical 
terms or the Dutch words that 
make up our nautical vocabulary. 
They belong to different levels of 
society and to various professions. 
There are slang words belonging 
exclusively to the underworld that 
occasionally rise to the surface only 
to appear in the police courts and in 
the tabloids. There are medical 
terms that are not at home outside 





of the hospital or the doctor’s office. 
Words can likewise have religious 
affiliations: there are Catholic 
words, Protestant words, and Jew- 
ish words. And then there is a 
large class of words now pagan or 
indifferent or Protestant which 
were once Catholic words, but they 
have somehow lost the faith. It is 
with these that we shall concern 
ourselves. 

The English word parson is dis- 
tinctly a Protestant word but it was 
not always so. In origin it is merely 
another form of person and in the 
Middle Ages it acquired the mean- 
ing of the most prominent person 
or responsible representative of an 
organization. The parish priest, 
who was the local representative of 
the Church, became the parson of 
the town or village. (But this word 
belongs to a strange family for one 
of the common meanings of a 
French cousin personne is “no- 
body.”) Defections of this kind, 
however, are not very frequent; we 
more often find words completely 
severing themselves from all con- 
tact with religion. 

We might well ask ourselves the 
question: How do words lose the 
faith? Is there a gradual weaken- 
ing of belief or is there a sudden 
“jumping over the traces”? The 
fact that the process is going on 
right before our eyes enables us to 
answer these questions with a fair 
amount of certainty. Words are 
losing the faith today and they will 
probably continue to do so. At 
first they become “broadminded” 
and seem to feel that they can min- 
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gle in any sort of company without 
being harmed thereby. Then for a 
time they do double duty, serving 
both God and Mammon, until the 
final break with religion takes 
place. The word bead is an excel- 
lent illustration. People unfamiliar 
with its history could not be blamed 
if they supposed their rosary beads 
to be so called because they resem- 
ble the string of beads worn for 
purposes of adornment. The truth 
of the matter is quite the contrary. 
Bead originally meant “a prayer” 
and after the rosary came into 
common use as a means of count- 
ing prayers, the word bead easily 
transferred itself from the prayer 
to the small globular object. Per- 
haps the dear old Irish lady who 
still speaks of “telling her beads” 
really is speaking etymologically; 
she is, if she means she is “count- 
ing her prayers.” 

Of course words can change their 
meanings without losing the faith. 
This is proved by the mere fact 
that sacristan became sexton by a 
process of contraction and yet re- 
mained in the Church. In the same 
way presbyter became prester, as 
in Prester John, and ultimately 
priest. But such modifications are 
rare in comparison to the number 
of words that have left the fold. A 
great loss to the language will be 
the word christen but it seems to 
be going. To christen a child meant 
of course to make him a Christian, 
but more and more the emphasis is 
being placed on the bestowal of the 
name. But one’s Christian name is 
now virtually synonymous with 
one’s “first” name. In view of 
these two facts I fear we shall soon 
arrive at the point—if we have not 
already reached it—when a pagan 
may be christened with a Christian 
name without ever being baptized a 
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Christian. The only hope for this 
word is that it may die before it 
ceases to have a Christian signifi- 
cance, for it seems to be falling into 
disuse. 

The word gospel has not gone so 
far but it, too, is in danger. In its 
original meaning of “good tidings” 
it was a literal translation of the 
Greco-Latin evangelium, and for 
more than a thousand years it has 
served to designate the message of 
Christ and the books written by the 
four Evangelists. Today it is not 
uncommon for the word to be found 
in such company as “greed” and 
“hate”; for example, “preaching 
the gospel of greed and hate,” 
“spreading the gospel of inequal- 
ity.” 

In ecclesiastical circles a layman 
ean still be distinguished from a 
clergyman, and this is etymologi- 
cally as it should be for a layman 
is one who has not received Holy 
Orders. But more and more a lay- 
man is becoming one who is un- 
initiated into a particular class or 
group. Accordingly a bishop, who 
has the fullness of Holy Orders, be- 
comes a layman when he is in the 
company of electrical engineers. 

One of the most interesting of 
apostate words is clerk. First of 
all, it has definitely lost the faith 
while two close relatives, cleric and 
clergy, hold high positions in eccle- 
siastical society. Another point of 
interest is that it has survived in 
two forms as a proper name, Clark 
and Clarke. In both of these the 
spelling has been adapted to the 
English (of England) pronunciation 
of the “er.” In the Middle Ages the 
word clerk signified “a man in a re- 
ligious order,” or simply “a cleric.” 
As the scholarship of the Middle 
Ages was confined in large measure 
to the clergy, the word clerk ac- 
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quired the sense of “scholar.” From 
this meaning it widened to include 
anyone doing secretarial or notarial 
work, and a more recent develop- 
ment gives us the meaning of “an 
attendant in a store or shop.” Com- 
mon ground for the clerk of today 
and the clerk of the Middle Ages is 
found in the adjective clerical: a 
priest wears a clerical collar and 
the stenographer does clerical work 
in her employer’s office. If this 
double use of the adjective should 
ever cause confusion, we might 
adopt the related word once un- 
wittingly coined by a certain tailor 
of foreign extraction. He told a 
group of seminarians that his spe- 
cial discount to them was due to 
their being “clergical” gentlemen. 

Miscreant is a word which never 
had the faith and that explains its 
sad plight today. In former times 
it signified “an unbeliever” or “an 
infidel” and seems to have become 
a term of reproach at an early date. 
Very different is crusade which, be- 
ing ultimately derived from Latin 
crux, “a cross,” touches the very 
heart of Christianity. We are all 
familiar with its earlier meaning in 
the Crusades of medieval history. 
The word can now be applied to 
any social or political movement 
that is characterized by special zeal 
on the part of its proponents. It is 
a particularly felicitous reunion of 
two relatives when the Red Cross 
Society instigates a crusade against 
disease. 

It is one of the strange and unde- 
served fates of words to acquire 
occasionally senses which are the 
very antithesis of their former 
meanings. Thus the name of Duns 
Scotus, the great Scholastic theolo- 
gian and philosopher whose distin- 
guished and distinguishing mind 
gained for him the title of “Subtle 
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Doctor,” has given to the English 
vocabulary the word dunce. Sco- 
tus’s followers, known as Dunsmen 
or Dunses, were noted for their 
hair-splitting distinctions and, as a 
result, duns or dunce became a 
synonym for “caviling sophist” 
whence it degenerated to its present 
meaning. There is a close parallel 
in the now rare word maumet or 
mammet which came into Middle 
English in the sense of “idol” or 
“image.” It is derived from the 
name of Mahomet, whose religion 
has always been vigorously opposed 
to all images and idols. The Latin 
name for the Church’s Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the 
Faith is “Congregatio de Propa- 
ganda Fide,” and this is the source 
of the English word propaganda 
which is today often used with a 
sinister overtone as, for example, in 
the phrase “Communist propa- 
ganda.” 

I once had a French professor 
who, though he had been speaking 
English for forty years, made no 
distinction in pronunciation be- 
tween holy day and holiday. Un- 
consciously this gentleman’s usage 
indicated that these are in their 
origin one and the same, for in the 
Middle Ages a holy day (on which 
people went to Mass) was a holiday 
(on which they refrained from 
servile work). Today Anglicans 
might refer to a holy day in the 
Catholic Church as a Roman holy 
day; but a Roman holiday harks 
back to the days of pagan Rome. 

Among the words that have suc- 
cumbed to the modern paganism, 
carnival is perhaps the most color- 
ful. It immediately conjures to the 
mind a fanfare of trumpets, gaiety 
and hilarity, fat ladies and skinny 
men, merry-go-rounds and games 
of chance, and all the trappings of 
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a fair. The word was first applied 
to the celebration and feasting im- 
mediately preceding the Lenten sea- 
son of fast and abstinence. Its 
etymology in the popular mind is 
carni vale, “farewell to meat,” but 
scholars tell us that earlier forms 
of the word in the Romance lan- 
guages point to the derivation car- 
nem levare, “take away the meat.” 
The French Mardi gras, literally 
“fat Tuesday,” designated the last 
day of the carnival and it is used 
in English to serve the same pur- 
pose for the modern carnival. The 
native English equivalent of Mardi 
gras is Shrove Tuesday, which 
shows us another aspect of the 
preparation for Lent, shrove being 
a nominal derivative from the verb 
shrive, “to confess one’s sins.” 
In the same way we associate 
Hallow-e’en with apples and pump- 
kins and pranks and masks—or 
“false-faces,” as we called them in 
my youth. We readily recognize the 
verb hallow meaning “to sanctify” 
when we meet it in the “Our Fa- 
ther” or the “Gettysburg Address” 
but we have almost lost sight of the 
noun hallow meaning “a_ saint.” 
Hallow-e’en, we recall, is celebrated 
on October 31st, and it is of course 
the vigil of All Hallows or All 
Saints’ Day. The related adjective 
appears in halibut, literally “holy 
flat-fish,” which was so named be- 
cause it is supposed to have been 
a popular food on holy days. 
Proper names have always been 
a fruitful source of additions to the 
general vocabulary of our language, 
and words that have lost the faith 
have contributed their share of this 
variety. It is, I suppose, commonly 
known that Santa Claus is really 
Saint Nicholas. Every schoolboy 
studying Shakespeare learns that 
the recurrent marry is a sort of 
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oath derived from the Blessed Vir- 
gin’s name. It is probably not so 
commonly known that paintings of 
the weeping Magdalen are responsi- 
ble for the adjective maudlin. And 
it would be very easy to overlook 
the derivation of tawdry from Saint 
Audrey. This curiosity arose from 
the fact that “St. Audrey lace,” 
which was sold at St. Audrey’s Faig 
in England, was easily shortened to 
“tawdry lace.” The present mean- 
ing of the word would seem to indi- 
cate that the original high standards 
of quality in lace were not always 
maintained. A curious custom has 
grown up around St. Valentine’s 
Day but his name has remained in- 
tact. St. Vitus’s dance and St. An- 
thony’s fire (erysipelas) were 
named from the saints who were 
invoked for cures in these particu- 
lar diseases. 

It would be only a slight exag- 
geration to say that the early his- 
tory of a country is written in its 
place-names. In large measure this 
holds true likewise for the re- 
stricted field of religious history. 
The English town from which Bos- 
ton gets its name was originally 
known as St. Botolph’s Stone. The 
contraction will not surprise any- 
one who has heard an Englishman 
pronounce the place-names of his 
native land. The names of the 
towns and cities in the southwest 
of this country tell more of the 
faith and piety of the Spanish peo- 
ple than many a scholarly volume 
might record. San Francisco, San 
José, San Antonio, Corpus Christi 
and Sacramento are but a few of 
the more obvious ones that come 
readily to mind. French place- 
names in Canada are likewise as 
another page from the Roman Mar- 
tyrology. Bethlehem appears as a 
common noun in the English word 
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Bedlam whose meaning is derived 
from the fact that the Hospital of 
St. Mary of Bethlehem in London 
is an institution for the insane. 
Though the precise relation is not 
clear there is probably some con- 
nection between the Tower of Babel 
and the word babble meaning “to 
utter unintelligibly.” 

It may seem surprising that the 
name of God is hidden in not a 
few modern words. Readers of 
Shakespeare will remember that 
’zounds is a shortened form of God’s 
wounds. No one could guess that 
the depraved word gossip had such 
noble ancestors as God and sibb 
which in combination meant “re- 
lated in God” and were used to 
designate a sponsor at baptism. We 
still have and recognize such sim- 
ilar compounds as godparent, god- 
mother and godson. It is said that 
words like gosh and golly were 
coined as less offensive distortions 
of God. The form Gad as an ex- 
clamation is more easily recognized 
as belonging to this same group. 

The Mass is all but obscured in 
Christmas, Michaelmas and Candle- 
mas. In connection with this one 
cannot help recalling an anecdote 
recorded of Daniel O’Connell. It is 
said that on one occasion Mr. 
Thomas Massey proposed that the 
“popery” should be deleted from 
the English name for the Feast of 
Christ’s Nativity and that Christmas 
should accordingly be emended 
to Christ-tide. Daniel O’Connell, 
speaking in support of the propo- 
sition, suggested that as a pre- 
liminary measure the honorable 
gentleman ought to delete the 


“popery” from his own name, and 
that Thomas Massey should hence- 
forth be known as Totide Tidey. It 
has been conjectured, though with 
very slight probability, that the 
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nonsense words hocus-pocus are a 
blasphemous parody on the sacred 
words used in the Consecration of 
the Mass, Hoc est Corpus (Meum). 

What we have said so far has 
had to do almost entirely with the 
loss of words from the Catholic vo- 
cabulary, and that naturally is a 
one-sided story. Words have been 
and will continue to be converted 
to the faith, but these must be post- 
poned for later consideration. It 
will suffice to say here that mixed 
marriages among words have 
proved a valuable source of conver- 
sions. Religiously colorless words 
become attached to distinctly Cath- 
olic terms and the combination is 
used in a Catholic sense. One or 
two examples will illustrate. The 
word action has, I think everyone 
will agree, no religious bias what- 
soever. But join it in philological 
marriage to the Catholic word Cath- 
olic, and the resultant Catholic Ac- 
tion is quite meaningful to every 
active Catholic. And the union has 
been blessed by the Holy Father 
himself! 

Before we conclude, the question 
might reasonably be asked: Are we 
to attempt to save any of these 
words that have lost the faith? Are 
we to send out philological and 
literary missionaries to bring back 
these apostates? There are some 
words that are irrevocably lost. 
Gossip, for example, is beyond re- 
call. But there is perhaps still time 
to save Christmas and christen. We 
ourselves can do something towards 
their salvation, at least to preserve 
them in our own personal vocabu- 
laries, if we never speak of Christ- 
mas without thinking of both Christ 
and the Mass, and if we never refer 
to a christening without meaning 
that someone has become a Chris- 
tian. 





MUSICAL CONTEMPLATION 


By WILLIAM L. Rossner, S.J. 


OX Sunday morning some years 
ago, a non-Catholic musician 
dropped in at a High Mass “just to 
hear the music.” He listened with 
only ordinary musical interest to 
the harmony parts: the Gloria and 
Credo; but when the priest intoned 
the Gregorian Preface and Pater, 
he was so impressed by its other- 
worldliness and tone of supernat- 
ural mysticism that he thought to 
himself, “An institution that can 
produce music like that must be 
close to heaven and God.” Interest 
led to investigation; and ultimately 
he joined the Church. 

It is that mysticism which dis- 
tinguishes the Chant from all other 
music. For no other form breathes 
such an air of the supernatural, the 
divine, the heavenly. And the fact 
that not only Catholics are begin- 
ning to wake up to that truth is 
evidenced by the increasing interest 
in Gregorian as a musical form that 
has followed the impetus given by 
Piux X. Even Columbia University 
in New York actually had a Grego- 
rian concert a few summers ago! 

It might be interesting to try to 
analyze this mystical note of Chant 
from a musical point of view to 
see what makes it different from all 
other music. For Gregorian Chant 
is related to the body of music very 
much as religious poetry, like the 
Hound of Heaven, the Divine Com- 
edy, the Psalms, or the Hymns of 
the Liturgy, are related to the whole 
body of literature. It is sheer musi- 
cal prayer; it is the speechless af- 
fection of the soul communing with 
God; it expresses in tone what is in- 





expressible in words; it catches 
sentiments that escape and fly 
away, high above our loftiest 
thoughts; for it is musical contem- 
plation. As a matter of fact, the 
antiphonal type of Chant was tradi- 
tionally instituted by St. Ignatius 
of Antioch after he had heard and 
seen in a vision of heaven a double 
choir of angels chanting antipho- 
nally; and once, when St. Leo the 
Great chanted the per omnia saecula 
saeculorum at the end of the Canon 
of the Mass, the heavers opened, 
and a choir of angels answered the 
Amen. 

History tells us that the first 
chanter of the Catholic Church was 
none other than our divine Lord 
Himself. Throughout His life He 
chanted the Jewish Psalms. After 
the Last Supper He offered thanks- 
giving for His first Mass by singing 
the Hallel or Paschal Hymns. And 
these Jewish Chants were incor- 
porated by the Blessed Virgin and 
the Apostles into the services of 
the new rite. Thus the spirit of 
Israel came to our Chant, for those 
old tunes were the product of gen- 
iuses like David and had been sung, 
improved, purified through hun- 
dreds of years until they had be- 
come apt musical vehicles for the 
rugged grandeur of the Law, the 
faith and devotion, the longing and 
suffering of God’s chosen people. 

As the Church spread over the 
civilized world the Fathers grad- 
ually added to this Hebrew hym- 
nody what was noblest of the music 
of Greece: that music which em- 
bodied the highest of purely hu- 
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manistic thought and emotion as it 
had been conceived by Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, Pindar and Homer. 

However, Gregorian Chant, like 
the Christian spirit it expresses, is 
not merely a union of the divine 
grandeur of Juda and the human 
beauty of Greece, not merely a 
meeting and fusion of the Oriental 
and Occidental cultures into a uni- 
versal ethos, nor even merely a 
wonderful combination of the su- 
pernatural word of the ancient 
theocracy with the flesh of Hellas. 
There is besides an entirely new 
note which combines those two 
spirits of the word and the flesh in 
a new essential union, transcends 
them, transforms them into the one 
pure spirit of the mystical Christ, 
the Word made Flesh. 

Chesterton describes by an apt 
figure how the Church attained this 
entirely new spirit. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the primitive 
Church was born into a society pa- 
gan to its core: pagan in its mental 
outlook, emotions, moral fiber, pa- 
gan, consequently, in every detail 
of its culture, in its painting, poet- 
ry, sculpture, and also, of course, 
in its music. Despairing of acquir- 
ing the sublime spirit of Christ in 
such an antithetical atmosphere, 
the Fathers turned severely away 
from that tainted culture, fled, so 
to speak, from the plains of purely 
human thought and feeling, to scale 
the heights of asceticism. And 
there, on the summit of God’s holy 
mount, in penance and contempla- 
tion, they found the divine spirit of 
Christ. They lived it. They ex- 
pressed it in their literature and 
art: in the ethereal painting of 
Angelico, in the passionless Summa 
of Aquinas, and in the musical con- 
templation which is Gregorian 
Chant. 
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If, as Plato says, music is the 
most perfect expression of the mor- 
al fiber of the soul, because both 
music and the soul are intimately 
composed of harmony, melody and 
rhythm, the Chant is the incarna- 
tion in sound of the soul of the 
mystical body of Christ! 

Music is not only an expression 
of the soul, however. It also ex- 
erts upon the soul a profound 
formative influence. And it was 
precisely because of this intimate 
formative power that, as, day after 
day, hour after hour, monks and 
nuns have sung this liturgy, their 
spirits have been gradually changed 
into the spirit of their song. Their 
sentiments, their emotions, the 
movements and texture of their 
souls have been transformed into 
the mystical body of Christ! For 
two thousand years, now, their holy 
song has risen like an incense rare 
to God from His holy mount. It 
has brought the Spirit of God to 
their souls. It has made their souls 
a mystic fountain whence living 
waters bubble out of eternity into 
time. Thence Truth and Beauty 
and Good have come into our 
world; and all of truth and good 
and beauty that can be found in 
our art and culture must be traced 
back to this Fountain. 

Listen to a selection of Chant. If 
you attend carefully you will dis- 
cover there in the music those notes 
we usually associate with the Mys- 
tical Body. Unlike the music of 
the world there is no polyphonic 
harmony—the spirit of clash and 
co-ordination of varying sentiment. 
Instead there is one voice, all blend- 
ed into composite unity in Christ. 
Individualism of solo is gone, for 
the individual, far from seeking to 
develop and express his own little 
personality, has lost his life to save 
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it, has put off his own thoughts and 
emotions to put on the new man, 
the ethos of Christ. 

There is a universality there, for 
the Chant expresses the depths of 
soul of the Christians of all ages, of 
all races, of all parts of the world. 
There is a profound reverence, an 
humble adoration, a breathless de- 
votion that approaches the essence 
of all prayer. The pride, the self- 
assertion, the glorying in one’s own 
powers so frequent in profane mu- 
sic, is gone. The tumult of human 
passion is no longer there. There 
are no more the feverish throes of 
love and hate and desire; no more 
titanic despairs and foiled ambi- 
tions; no more gigantic human 
things that always turn out to be 
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so petty after all. Only the serene 
peace of Christ remains, with even 
the holy passions in austere con- 
trol. One feels that after all, all is 
passing; and only this deep faith, 
this quiet hope is important, that 
only this love will endure. 

Perhaps it is the combination of 
these notes we have mentioned that 
give Gregorian that mystical glow 
which seems to cast about it the 
golden halo of paradise. Perhaps. 
But I am rather inclined to think 
that we have failed to analyze the 
true charm it has, that there is still 
something more which these poor 
words cannot express but which 
can only be experienced by the sin- 
cere soul who sings this song to 
God. 
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By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


REVIEW OF THE SEASON—1937-1938 


Comepy. American: Susan and God (273 performances)—What a 
Life* (57). Foreign: Amphitryon (152)—Bachelor Born* (148)—Father 
Malachy’s Miracle (125)—Once is Enough (125)—French Without Tears 


(111). 


TraGeDy. American: Golden Boy (243)—The Star Wagon (221)— 
Of Mice and Men (207)—Many Mansions (157)—On Borrowed Time* 
(138)—Our Town* (134). Foreign: Shadow and Substance* (144)— 
Whiteoaks (83). Federal Theater: One Third of a Nation* (111)— 
Haiti* (77)—Prologue to Glory* (65). 

ReEvivaLs. Julius Caesar (157)—A Doll’s House (143)—The Circle 
(51)—The Shoemakers’ Holiday (69)—The Sea Gull (40)—Heartbreak 


House (38). 


MusicaL. I’d Rather Be Right (243)—Pins and Needles* (240)— 
Hooray for What! (199)—The Cradle Will Rock (108)—I Married an 
Angel* (24)—The Two Bouquets* (1). 

SurvIVALS. Tobacco Road* (1919)—You Can’t Take It With You* 
(623)—The Women* (610)—Room Service* (443). 


HEN Chekhov’s Sea Gull was 

revived this spring by the 
Lunts, we remarked to a Russian 
friend that it seemed much less ex- 
clusively Russian than it had some 
years ago. Said the Russian: “I 
think I can tell you why. Before 
this you Americans have been so 
busy trying to arrive somewhere 
that you had no time to think 
where it was you were going. But 
now that so many of you have 
reached what was once called ‘eco- 
nomic security’ you can begin to 
look around and wonder what it’s 
all about. That’s what we used to 
do in Russia and then—” 

The collapse of a_ civilization 
came during that discussion. On 
the American stage this winter, the 
speculation has also been more of 


* As of June ist. Those marked with an asterisk are still running. 


the eternal truths than of present 
troubles. Even the Labor Stage 
turned from strikes to song and 
dance in Pins and Needles. The 
truth is that our Labor Theater has 
never developed much philosophi- 
cal background for their drama 
which has been usually dependent 
upon the realism with which the 
picture was presented. The winter 
produced only a short-lived sketch 
of child labor on a tobacco farm 
but the latent possibilities of this 
field have been publicized by the 
near two- thousand - performance - 
mark of Tobacco Road. America 
has so far lacked a Galsworthy to 
transmute social injustice into lit- 
erature. Clifford Odets, banking a 
Hollywood salary, has given the 
Group Theater more profit with 
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Golden Boy than with any of his 
Communist propaganda, for Golden 
Boy though written of the prole- 
tariat deals with an artist’s disloy- 
alty to his art which is by no means 
a class problem. Processional, writ- 
ten in 1925 and revived by the Fed- 
eral Theater has more of a univer- 
sal quality in its theme of economic 
transition and was important in its 
presentation of conditions that cre- 
ated the New Deal and the C. I. O. 
The Cradle Will Rock bared its 
teeth in a musical snarl at the steel 
trust, proving how far direct per- 
sonal bitterness and coarse state- 
ment has increased in the ’30s. But 
the most original and arresting and 
also constructive suggestion for re- 
form has come with the Federal 
Theater’s Living Newspaper in the 
story of real estate and housing in 
New York in One Third of a Nation. 
Such a remarkable achievement is 
this in its graphic and dramatic 
quality that no citizen with any 
sense of civic responsibility should 
miss it—nor anyone on the lookout 
for an exciting experience. The 
only other play with any social sig- 
nificance was Of Mice and Men 
which was the tragedy of homeless 
men but threw the emphasis pain- 
fully on the special pathological 
tragedy of feeble-minded Lennie. 
Imaginative idealism has been 
the note in the other more suc- 
cessful plays of which two centered 
about divine intervention: Susan 
and God and Father Malachy’s Mir- 
acle. Miss Crothers’ comedy, al- 
though frankly satirical, was en- 
dorsed by the Oxford Group be- 
cause of its final outcome, as she 
made it clear that her heroine’s 
scatterbrained enthusiasm had solid 
results. Father Malachy’s miracle 
for all its spectacular qualities 
really accomplished no more than 
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did silly Susan—one convert—but 
Father Malachy brought back to 
the stage a famous Jewish come- 
dian as Benedictine monk in one 
of the most purely Catholic plays. 
Many Mansions, on the other hand, 
revealed the strictures of two non- 
Christians on the Episcopal Church. 
We still refuse to believe that semi- 
naries contain as many hard drink- 
ers as this unbalanced melodrama 
implied and, as it had a backer who 
was willing to lose money, its rec- 
ord of performances is not a fair 
one. Shadow and Substance, the 
star of the season, had a broadly 
universal theme framed in Irish 
Catholicism, where the clash of the 
conservative canon with the pro- 
gressive schoolmaster is so bitter 
that between them they slay the 
spirit of Christian love personified 
in the maid, Brigid. Brought cou- 
rageously by Eddie Dowling to New 
York where everyone predoomed it 
to failure, Shadow and Substance is 
still building up a record based on 
its intrinsic worth and Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke’s splendid performance. 

Two dramas on the continuity of 
time came to us from well-known 
English and American authors, but 
while Priestley’s Time and the Con- 
ways rang the chimes on pessimism 
and perished, Maxwell Anderson’s 
Star Wagon was idealistic and pros- 
pered. With as fantastic a flight of 
fancy as Father Malachy, On Bor- 
rowed Time has impregnated a 
fairy tale with melodrama in its 
realistic rendering of the fable of 
the grandfather who keeps death at 
bay by virtue of a wish. One of the 
great moments of the theater is 
when Gramps faces eternity at last 
with little Pud in his arms. Thorn- 
ton Wilder shows in Our Town that 
a poet needs no sets or properties 
to project a picture into other 




















minds. The bare stage of Our 
Town has probably become more 
real as a little town to most people 
than Grovers Corners on the map, 
for Wilder, through Tom Craven, 
the Commentator, bares its soul. 
The dead, sitting quietly on their 
chairs on the hillside, have been 
difficult for some of the audience 
to accept but we felt the dead are 
passing through some period of 
purgation in a Nonconformist con- 
ception of Purgatory and are not to 
be on that hillside for aeons as 
some seem to suspect. 

Of the inconsequential but fairly 
popular comedies, Once is Enough 
was trite Lonsdale reanimated by 
Miss Ina Claire. Amphitryon, the 
latest French version of the world’s 
oldest comedy, illuminated by the 
Lunts, was exquisite in its mount- 
ing and coarse in its texture. 
French Without Tears was just 
some British nonsense about a 
cramming school in Brittany and 
Bachelor Born stressed the head 
master’s end of a British public 
school story. What a Life is the 
American high school farce. If it 
lacks the distinction given by the 
original cast to Bachelor Born, it is 
less stereotyped in action; but as 
its local humor is its strongest asset 
we doubt if it would get an equally 
good response in London. 

After the historical outburst of 
last winter, the only claimant this 
year is the Federal Theater’s idyl 
of young Lincoln and Ann Rut- 
ledge in a very picturesque and 
amusing frontier setting, and Haiti, 
their flamboyant melodrama of 
Henri Christophe and Toussaint 
l’Overture which has increased the 
traffic in Harlem. One must also 
thank the Federal Theater for the 
most promising Repertory Company 
that New York has had since Daly’s 
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in the last century. John House- 
man and Orson Welles were given 
the opportunity to develop their 
talents by Uncle Sam and Hallie 
Flanagan and the consideration 
they earned from the Negro Mac- 
beth and Dr. Faustus brought them 
backing for the Mercury Theater. 
Their Julius Caesar galvanized the 
past into such a breathless present 
that audiences rushed home to 
make sure that Shakespeare really 
did have the second sight that such 
hitherto neglected incidents as the 
poet Cinna would seem to prove. 
Though togas may be more satisfy- 
ing to the eye, secret agents and 
district leaders can be recognized 
in coat collars when they are so 
much stage furniture in buskins. 
Brutus in toga and Cassius in mili- 
tary mantle would not have at all 
the same symbolic contrast as 
Brutus in a sack suit and all his 
friends in uniform. The Mercury 
breathed new life into long dry 
bones in The Shoemakers’ Holiday 
but found it harder work with 
Shaw in Heartbreak House. Jed 
Harris has proved in A Doll’s House 
with Ruth Gordon and Dennis King 
that Ibsen can ride the years, and 
Somerset Maugham’s The Circle 
was more successful in its revival 
than the original production. 

So far as individual actors are 
concerned we should say that those 
most closely responsible for the suc- 
cess of their plays were Gertrude 
Lawrence, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, 
Luther Adler, Tom Craven, Dudley 
Digges, George M. Cohan, Zorina, 
Ethel Barrymore, Stephen Court- 
leigh and Al Shean, with double 
bouquets to the Lunts, Miss Grace 
George and Tallulah Bankhead, and 
congratulations to the entire casts 
of A Doll’s House, The Star Wagon, 
Our Town and Of Mice and Men. 
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THe Two Bouguets.—Have you 
ever remarked that adjectives 
change their vogue as completely 
as costumes? The modern conno- 
tation of sweetness and light would 
certainly be a shock to Mr. Arnold 
as would the fact that “bawdy” is 
often used as a mark of cheery com- 
mendation. “Sentiment,” of course, 
is a term to be used with utmost 
caution if anything laudable is con- 
tingent, but as for “charm”— it took 
Mr. Watts of the Herald Tribune 
three paragraphs to explain how he 
could escape contamination in ad- 
mitting he smiled through a pro- 
duction verging on such a banality. 
As we sat through The Two Bou- 
quets with flagrant relish, we will 
be careful not to brand it as any- 
thing as outmoded as » so 
let’s call it “elegant.” It’s not that 
we have any mawkish sympathy 
for the days of decanters and coast- 
ers, and bobéches and epergnes 
and antimacassars and gazebos and 
pillow shams and splashers for al- 
though we have danced on crash 
(over carpet) before parquet floors 
were imported, we have no particu- 
lar affection for the era when child- 
ish aesthetics were corrupted by 
walnut furniture and Alma Tad- 
ema. Yet all the same we confess 
that the sound of “Mamma and 
Papa” still touches responsive 
chords, as do the most engaging 
songs of the nineteenth century 
around which the Farjeons have 
fashioned their musical sketch. 
It opens with the ball that Papa 
and Mamma give hopefully for 
their marriageable daughter and 
niece but requires a boating party 
at Twickenham to undo the 
tangles caused by that one moonlit 
night. 

Spoofing the Victorians has been 
the profitable indoor sport of the 
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American Music Hall for several 
seasons but the Farjeons do it with 
real style and grace. The Two Bou- 
quets might very easily drag but it 
doesn’t; nor is its humor forced 
thanks to the versatile cast, the gay 
décor, the costumes of Raoul Pene 
du Bois, the excellence of the oldish 
melodies and the judicious direc- 
tion of Marc Connelly. He has as- 
sembled such trusted comedians as 
Leo G. Carroll and Viola Roache 
with Gabrielle Brune from London 
as soubrette. He has also made 
some discoveries of young talent 
—such as the heroines, Marcy 
Westcott and Patricia Morison. At 
the moment we would rather see 
The Two Bouquets over again than 
any other show but if you go on our 
warm recommendation and want to 
be kind don’t call it “charming.”— 
At the Windsor. 


I MARRIED AN ANGEL.—And so he 
did. Many men may have made a 
similar statement but so far as we 
know never before did a real angel 
with wings come fluttering down as 
a bride. Of course this man had 
sworn he wouldn’t marry at all un- 
less he could have an angel as his 
wife but all the same he was as 
surprised as the rest of us when the 
exquisite creature flew in through 
his window. Her wings made ordi- 
nary modes of travel difficult so he 
carried her off by plane to Paris, 
the most individualistic city of the 
world where no one ever questions 
anything. There the wings disap- 
peared of themselves! But the air- 
port was inspiration for the first 
ballet, as Angel is Zorina, a Nor- 
wegian ballerina of international re- 
pute and she tells her share of the 
story on her toes. The honeymoon 
is another dance sequence of de- 
lightful possibilities realized. There 
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are the birds at the Zoo released 
from their barbarous cages by 
Angel who then journeys north 
and is saved from a snowdrift by 
Dennis King with a dog team—real 
dogs with wavy tails. 

That is all in Act I. Act II. is 
not so cerulean, in fact it might be- 
long to many other comedies ex- 
cept for the scene in Angel’s boudoir 
when her heavenly sisters come to 
call. However liturgical Angel may 
have been in the original Hungar- 
ian play, in this version she and 
her sisters have more of a Val- 
kyrian quality although she is al- 
ways a very innocent and gentle, 
winged spirit. But the fantastic 
theme becomes thoroughly sophis- 
ticated when Angel is taught that 
the only way to keep a husband is 
through guile. After her guileless- 
ness has nearly ruined his business, 
guile brings him once more to her 
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feet but before he reaches that 
proper posture, a take-off on Radio 
City stage shows is somehow in- 
troduced with a modernistic ballet 
that is great fun. The music is by 
the industrious Rodgers and Hart, 
the composers of I’d Rather Be 
Right; this is a better score. “I 
Married an Angel” and “A Twinkle 
in Your Eye” sing themselves into 
even an unmusical memory. Mr. 
Wiman has been prodigal in gen- 
erosity to this late spring produc- 
tion. Jo Mielziner’s imagination 
fulminates in pleasing ideas in the 
sets while the costumes are John 
Hambleton’s. The choregraphy is 
done by Balanchine with a twinkle. 
Vivienne Segal and Walter Slezak 
help the laughs. But let it not be 
thought that J Married an Angel is 
any Sunday-school party. It is not 
and we do take particular exception 
to one line. —At the Shubert. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Topacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
February, 1937 


You Can’t TAKE It WitH You.— 
Such a wholesome counterbalance 
to Tobacco Road. May its run con- 
tinue!—At the Booth. 


July 


Room Service.—A good farce is 
hard to find and once found settles 
down for a long stay—that is what 
the three men in Room Service tried 
to do in their hotel—only they 
hadn’t paid their bill.—At the Cort. 





December 


I’>p RATHER BE RIGHT. — George 
M. Cohan manages to make the Re- 
publicans applaud a Democratic 
Administration.—At the Music Boz. 


March, 1938 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE.—A par- 
able of the true spirit of Christian 
charity as shown in the study of an 
Irish Canon and his maid, Brigid, 
so finely played by Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke and Julie Haydon. — At the 
Golden. 


On Borrowed Time. —A highly 
imaginative melodrama in which 
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Gramps keeps Death up in an apple 
tree. Dudley Digges never did any- 
thing better nor did little Pud.—At 
the Longacre. 


Our Town is in New Hampshire 
where Thornton Wilder transports 
us without benefit of scenery and 
links daily living with eternity. 
The Pulitzer Prize Play.— At the 
Morosco. 


One THIRD oF A Nation. — The 
Federal Theater’s Living Newspa- 
per about New York’s housing sit- 
uation past and present which con- 
trives to be the most exciting drama 
in town.—At the Adelphi. 


Hait1.—Another Federal Theater 
production of the Revolution in 
which Toussaint l’Ouverture and 
Henri Christophe won freedom for 
the slaves. Spectacular and inter- 
esting and most effective in design 
with Rex Ingram in a scarlet uni- 
form.—At the Lafayette. 


May 


PROLOGUE TO GLory.—The idy] of 
Lincoln and Ann Rutledge—the lat- 
ter played by a real Ann R.—and 
Stephen Courtleigh giving a strik- 
ing performance as young Abe. 
The atmosphere of a frontier town 
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comes to life in several excellent 
scenes and pictures. Another hit 
for the Federal Theater.— At the 
Mazine Elliott. 


WHITEOAKs.—As Gran, in Miss 
de la Roche’s dramatization of one 
of the Jalna series, Miss Ethel Bar- 
rymore returns successfully to the 
stage. The play is leisurely but the 
characters are alive—At the Hud- 
son. 


Pins AND NEEDLES.—As the La- 
dies’ Garment Workers keep adding 
new material to their revue, by next 
autumn it may be a complete new 
show. “Four Little Angels of 
Peace,” however, will probably be 
held over. The cast boasts no 
beauties but the music is gay and 
the enthusiasm of both cast and 
audience is infectious.—At the La- 
bor Stage. 

June 


What A Lire.—Mr. George Ab- 
bott’s comedy of high school with 
one of his handpicked juvenile 
casts which presents so authentic 
a scene in a principal’s office with 
poor Henry who just can’t keep out 
of trouble that it deserves the sup- 
port it is being given by many well 
entertained audiences.—At the Bilt- 
more. 
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The Ball and the Cross 





Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THe WoRLD AND THE FairH. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE EUCHARIST—THE INTERNATIONAL BOND OF CHARITY 


N excellent Catholic philosopher 
has made the penetrating ob- 
servation, “Christianity unites, it 
does not separate or isolate.” In 
tradition and in Scripture the idea 
is emphasized that all members of 
the Church and indeed all human 
creatures are one. The vision of 
St. Peter at Joppe is explained in 
the Acts to have been a warning 
to the chief of the Apostles that no 
creature of God is to be called “un- 
clean.” Immediately after the 
vision, Peter heard a knock upon 
the door, and there stood Cornelius 
the Roman seeking entrance into 
the Church of Christ. Peter under- 
stood. St. Paul, too, grasps the 
idea and expresses it with his usual 
forcefulness: “There is neither Jew 
nor Greek. You are all one in Christ 
Jesus”; and he proceeds to expound 
the amazing truth—amazing to the 
Judaizing Christians— that Gen- 
tiles no less than Hebrews can be 
“Sons of Abraham.” Jesus had 
said it, even more graphically, 
“Think not to say within your- 
selves, we have Abraham for our 


father; for I tell you that God is 
able of these stones to raise up chil- 
dren to Abraham.” And again: 
“Many shall come from the East 
and the West and shall sit down 
with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
in the kingdom of heaven.” 

On the first Pentecost day in 
Jerusalem the Holy Spirit came 
upon “devout men out of every na- 
tion under heaven . . . Parthians 
and Medes and Elamites, inhabi- 
tants of Mesopotamia, Judea and 
Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, 
Phrygia and Pamphylia, Egypt and 
the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and 
strangers of Rome, Jews also and 
proselytes, Cretes and Arabians.” 
In the Apocalypse St. John, who had 
a glimpse of heaven while still here 
on earth in the flesh, says that in 
the Eternal Kingdom he saw men 
of “every tribe and tongue and 
people and nation.” 

When Peter and Paul and John 
revealed the all-inclusiveness of 
the Church of God, the revelation 
seemed a dangerous innovation if 
not an actual heresy. But to us the 
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note of Catholicity seems obvious. 
The Church is not a sect, not racial, 
not national, not as Pharisees, 
Puritans, separatists would have it, 
a close corporation, a secret so- 
ciety, an esoteric group, an inner 
circle of the elite. Within the fold 
are not only Parthians, Medes, 
Elamites and all the others whose 
names are found in that long roster 
of the peoples present on the first 
Pentecost, but others from all the 
ends of the earth; races, tribes, 
whole populations unknown to the 
Apostles, whose very existence 
could have been only a surmise or a 
dream to the inhabitants of the an- 
cient Mediterranean world. 

But now after all these centuries, 
the note of separatism, sectional- 
ism, nationalism, racialism in re- 
ligion has again been sounded. We 
might have hoped never to hear it 
again. For it is really a rebirth of 
pre-Christian paganism. When the 
Apostles went forth from Jerusalem 
east and west they found that every 
land had its own gods and god- 
desses. Baal they had already 
known, the god of the Philistines, 
and with him his obscene consort 
Astarte. But presently they came 
into contact and opposition with 
Moloch in Sidon and Tyre and over- 
seas in Carthage of the Phoenicians. 
In Egypt St. Mark found himself 
opposed by Isis and Osiris and 
Anubis. There was Diana of the 
Ephesians, and Athene, tutelary 
deity of the city that was the cen- 
ter of Hellenic culture, and Apollo 
and Bacchus and Mars and Castor 
and Pollux and Venus and Minerva. 
A god and a goddess for every na- 
tion and tribe and people, for every 
city and town and village, no uni- 
versal god, no Catholic God. Men 
were separated not only by rivers 
and seas and mountain ranges and 
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deserts, not only by the color of 
their eyes, the texture of their hair, 
not only by varying customs and 
traditions, by wars and memories of 
wars, but most of all by religions. 
There was no concept of universal 
brotherhood because there was no 
worship of the One Same Creator 
of all mankind. 

But now, cried St. Paul and his 
brother Apostles, these barriers 
shall no longer exist. The wall of 
partition is broken down; the veil 
of the temple that concealed Jeho- 
vah from the profane gaze of the 
Gentiles has been rent in two, from 
the top to the bottom. All may en- 
ter the temple. All are welcome 
into the Holy of Holies. “O God, 
the Gentiles have come into Thine 
inheritance,” an exclamation once 
made in horror, was repeated with 
a new meaning and upon a note of 
triumph. “O God, the Gentiles have 
entered into Thy temple,” not tec 
profane the Holy Place with hea- 
then insignia and pollute it with 
unclean observances, not to bring 
in the abomination of desolation, 
but to adore. “Gentiles”? There 
are no longer Gentiles. There are 
no “lesser breeds without the law.” 
“Chosen people”? There is no 
longer a chosen people. All peo- 
ples are chosen. All men are breth- 
ren, all nations are welcome in the 
Church. Nationalism, Racialism, 
Separatism were repudiated. Ca- 
tholicism had come. Christendom, 
the universal realm of all who fol- 
low Christ, in any land, of any 
blood, of whatever tongue or com- 
plexion, was at least a recognized 
ideal if not a universal fact. 

Now the basis of this concept of 
the unity of mankind is a sublime 
truth, the Mystical Body of Christ. 
No such majestic vision had ever 
come within the range of the 
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thought of the pagan philosophers. 
Plato knew nothing of it, though 
he was of a mystic type of mind. 
Aristotle had never a glimpse of it, 
nor Socrates, nor any of the multi- 
tudinous seers, visionaries, religious 
founders in the Far East. They 
were indeed authentic philosophers, 
but they had been born and reared 
in the atmosphere of paganism, and 
paganism tends to separatism. Pa- 
ganism is polytheism; many gods, 
many religions, one for every race, 
every tribe, every family; a thou- 
sand and ten thousand for every 
people. The gods fought against 
one another, and they fought on 
one side or the other for the tribe 
that worshiped them against the 
tribe that ignored or repudiated 
them. When St. Paul cried out 
“schisms are of the devil,” his 
words carried more meaning to the 
Corinthians than to us. The Corin- 
thians had learned that the gods 
they previously worshiped were 
devils. These were the devils that 
separated Corinthians from Athe- 
nians, Corinthians and Athenians 
from Philippians, separated all on 
the Greek peninsula from Egyp- 
tians and Scythians; separated Hel- 
lenes from Ephesians and all other 
Asiatics, including of course the 
despised inhabitants of Judea. 

St. Paul, who, like Jesus, did not 
hesitate to propound a stupendous- 
ly mystical idea even to a simple, 
ignorant, prosaic people, set forth 
for them not only the dogmatic 
truth that all Christians are one 
but the reason for it. In our own 
day, ethnologists speak of the 
monogenetic origin of the human 
race, corroborating the book of 
Genesis which tells us that we all 
come from Adam and Eve. Sociolo- 
gists insist upon what they call the 
solidarity of mankind, and they 
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even have risen to the high con- 
cept that society is an organism. 
Perhaps they borrowed it from St. 
Paul’s “Shall the eye say to the 
hand, I have no need of thee?” 
Humanitarians, some of them hav- 
ing no formal association with re- 
ligion, speak of “the brotherhood 
of man.” But it remained for St. 
Paul to develop what is perhaps the 
noblest concept of humanity and 
divinity ever achieved by prophet 
or poet, the concept of the Mystical 
Body. 

It is not an easy truth to ex- 
plain. So let us avoid abstract 
philosophical terminology and re- 
sort to familiar analogies. 

Jesus says “I am the vine; you 
the branches.” In Southern Cali- 
fornia in the garden of the mis- 
sion at San Gabriel there is a grape 
vine planted by Fra Junipero Serra. 
From it, we are told, came all the 
grape vines in California. Also at 
Riverside, some sixty miles east of 
Los Angeles, they have preserved 
within an iron railing the original 
seedless orange tree. All seedless 
oranges in California and in the 
world are from that one tree. 

So of mankind. We all came out 
of the loins of Adam; we are all 
from the womb of Eve. White 
man, black man, yellow man, red 
man, brown man, we are all of the 
one same original stock. 

Again: St. Paul and after him St. 
Augustine and all the theologians 
seem to prefer the analogy not of 
the vine and the branches but of 
the body and the members. The 
unity of the head and the members 
is vital, organic, not like that of 
bricks or stones in a wall, or of 
grains of wheat on the stalk or in 
the bin, or of trees in the forest, 
or of cattle in a herd. We are one 
body, as the lungs and heart, the 
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head and hands and feet are one 
body. We draw our sustenance 
from the one same heart. The 
blood that flows from the heart 
gives life to the head, the foot, the 
hand indifferently. Our unity is as 
vital as the unity of flesh and blood 
in one man’s body. Tennyson has 
the expression, “Closer is He than 
breathing, and nearer than hands 
and feet.” The poet himself seems 
to have suspected that the phrase 
was pantheistic. It is not pantheis- 
tic, it is good Catholic theology. 
God is as close to man as body to 
soul and closer. And since God is 
in all men, men are as close to one 
another as they are to themselves. 
The bond is God. 

Now one more step and we come 
to the core of the mystery; and we 
come also to the doctrine with 
which we are immediately con- 
cerned, the indwelling of God in 
man by means of the Holy Eucha- 
rist. But now we must walk war- 
ily. Like Dante venturing into the 
Paradiso, we must supplant rea- 
son with faith, follow no longer the 
philosophers but the saints. St. 
Paul says “I live, now not I, Christ 
liveth in me.” And again, “Know 
you not that you are not your own. 
You are Christ’s.” We say, “my 
body,” or “my hands,” “my eyes,” 
“my heart,” “my mind.” It is not 
mine. It is His Who has come 
and taken possession of it. I live, 
now not I. I see, now not I. I 
I hear, I feel, I love, I suffer, now 
not I. 

St. Bernard says, explaining the 
intimacy of the union of God and 
man, Non adest sed inest; He is not 
present fo us, He is in us. And St. 
Augustine takes the final plunge 
into the deep. “He the head and 


we the members are one, and He 
is that One. 


He the Head with the 
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members is One Man.” And, though 
it seem to smack of pantheism, the 
identification of God with man, the 
master theologian declares point- 
blank Et nos Ipse est. He and we 
are the same. 

St. Thomas Aquinas uses another 
analogy. “What is substantial in 
God is added to the soul of man as 
a quality is added to its substance.” 

St. Francis de Sales speaks of the 
liquefaction of the soul in God. 
And the Church herself in the Mass, 
with the beautiful prayer Deus qui 
humanae substantiae, asks that we 
partake of our Savior’s divinity as 
He partook of our humanity. 

Surely at this point we must stop 
and borrow another phrase from 
the fecund mind of St. Paul, spoken 
in connection with another great 
truth. “Behold I speak a great 
mystery.” Yes, a great mystery is 
that of the identity of the Christian 
with Christ. Sacerdos alter Christus 
we say, “The priest is another 
Christ.” Say rather Sacerdos Idem 
ac Christus. The priest is the same 
Christ. Populus idem ac Christus. 
Nos Ipse Est. Nos Ipse Sumus. He 
and we are the same. 

The sublime truth of the Mysti- 
cal Body, as we see, is best under- 
stood therefore in connection with 
the doctrine of what takes place in 
Holy Communion. There remains 
only the application of the doctrine 
to our theme, The Holy Commu- 
nion as the bond of International 
Charity. Wherever the Sacrifice of 
the Mass is celebrated and the Body 
and Blood of Jesus consecrated, 
that is to say in every nation under 
heaven, there are men who accept 
as we do the doctrine we have just 
propounded. If I am identical 
with Christ, my brother in Austria, 
in Italy, in Spain, in Ethiopia, in 
Russia, in China is also a member 
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of the Body that is Christ and in 
consequence identical with Him. 
If I lay hands upon my brother, I 
lay hands upon Christ. If I buffet 
my brother, scourge him, kill him, 
I buffet, scourge, kill Jesus Christ. 
Men may debate whether in strict 
theological language killing in war 
is murder. Sometimes it is and 
sometimes it isn’t. But to one who 
believes the doctrine of the Mysti- 
cal Body, the mysterious unity of 
God with every human creature, 
and most particularly the unity of 
God and man in Holy Communion, 
it must seem sacrilege to kill or 
even to hate. 

If I believe that my brother who 
receives the Blessed Sacrament is 
One with Jesus Christ, how can I 
go forth armed to kill him? How 
can I hate him? How can I exalt 
myself above Him, or think that he 
belongs to one race and I to an- 
other? We are not of different 
races. There is only one race, that 
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which is comprised within the Body 
of Jesus Christ. 

There, I say, you have the only 
doctrine and the only spirit that 
will put an end to war and estab- 
lish universal permanent peace. 
Either that or nothing. Parlia- 
ments, congresses, concordats, pacts 
and treaties will not do it. Nor 
will bargaining and balancing of 
powers, nor will battleships and air- 
planes, nor alliances offensive and 
defensive, nor will science, nor a 
common language, nor the develop- 
ment of means of communication 
between man and man, nation and 
nation. Not any one of those means 
nor all of them will abolish war 
and produce peace, unless we ac- 
cept and put into practice the pro- 
found doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 

JAMES M. GILLIs, C.S.P. 


Address delivered on May 27, 1938, at the 
American Sectional Meeting of the Thirty- 
fourth International Eucharistic Congress, 
Budapest, Hungary. 














FoLtow St. THOMAS 


In imitating the work of St. 
Thomas,—which is our only right 
to call ourselves Thomists, — we 
must strive to remove one misap- 
prehension of our efforts, for which 
we are partly responsible. We too 
frequently speak in the negative, or 
so, at least, we permit ourselves to 
be understood. We are regarded 
as dismissing the whole of modern 
philosophy as a vortex of errors. 
We are supposed to hold that St. 
Thomas possessed all speculative 
truth, which it is our duty to re- 
gain by a sort of nostalgic return. 
These misconceptions arise in part 
from our rightful insistence upon 
the quantity of truth which St. 
Thomas provides us with as a start- 
ing point as well as from our claim, 
also justified, that he corrected er- 
rors and solved difficulties which 
have recurred since his day. But it is 
a starting point, and not the whole 
truth, for there is obviously work 
to be done. And if ancient errors 
have reappeared in modern thought, 
so has ancient truth. Therefore, 
we should be able to avoid these 
misconceptions in so far as they 
follow from our manner of speech 
or undue emphasis upon what is to 
be rejected rather than saved. 

The highest praise that can be 
paid the thirteenth-century achieve- 
ment of St. Thomas turns not mere- 
ly on the errors he criticized and 
the truth he reclaimed by their cor- 
rection, but more positively upon 
the point that he could embrace all 
the truth of antiquity. “Because he 
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had the utmost reverence for the 
doctors of antiquity,” Cajetan says, 
“he seems to have inherited in a 
way the intellect of all.” He more 
accurately speaks Plato’s mind 
than Plato, more explicitly ex- 
presses Aristotle than Aristotle. If 
the traditions of Platonism and 
Aristotelianism appear to be in op- 
position, it is because neither Plato 
nor Aristotle grasped the truth of 
the other and hence did not under- 
stand themselves as well as St. 
Thomas understands them. In the 
hands of most of their followers, 
their partial truths are debased to 
the contrary errors of Platonism 
and Aristotelianism. But St. 
Thomas was not an ordinary fol- 
lower. He was a philosopher, not 
a scholiast, and his abundant gen- 
ius penetrated the texts of Plato 
and Aristotle to the complementary 
truths they intended. It did not 
stop at the verbal surface where 
they often appear irreconcilable. 

If we praise St. Thomas in this 
way, we must try to imitate him ac- 
cordingly. . . . We must combine 
the a posteriori method of proceed- 
ing always from experience, which 
is the great virtue of Locke’s con- 
tribution with the self-critical yet 
constructive exercise of reason, 
which modern thought owes to 
Kant. If we unite these two essen- 
tial conditions of philosophic meth- 
od, we should be able to produce a 
synthesis of Hume’s insight con- 
cerning problems in the phenom- 
enal order with the vision of Leib- 
nitz about the intelligible world of 
being. We should be able to do, in 
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short, what Kant himself tried to 
do, but did not do well enough, as 
the historical consequences make 
plain. I have mentioned only the 
outstanding contributions of mod- 
ern thought, in terms of its prob- 
lems, its insights, its efforts. But 
that is enough to indicate how a 
modern Contra Gentiles, a philo- 
sophical summa, could be not just 
polemically negative but positively 
synthetic, presenting the philoso- 
phy of nature and metaphysics in 
so clear a light that modern times 
would be able to see the best image 
of its thought reflected therein. 
Even epistemology might be sub- 
dued to its proper place and in a 
theory of knowledge which derived 
from metaphysics rather than de- 
troyed it, the account of vision as 
the goal toward which all human 
knowledge and discursive reason 
tend would include the positive note 
in the Hegelian yearning for the Ab- 
solute. But, with William James, 
we know that the world is a vast 
plurality of finite things, yet not, 
therefore, irrational, illusory or 
self-contradictory; the vision of the 
One comes only after we have rea- 
soned and lived our way through 
this concatenated universe of the 


contingent many. 

—From Saint Thomas and the Gentiles. By 
Mortimer J. Apter (Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press). 
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THE Icon 


UnTIL recently the West has been 
ignorant of the beauty of the icon. 
It is one of our modern discoveries. 
... The first icons were found in 
Byzantium, but they were not nu- 
merous. When Moscow became 
Christian, icons greatly multiplied. 
Wherever the envoys of Byzantium 
were successful in imposing their 
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authority, the mysterious icon was 
introduced, under the shadow of 
the Cross and of the Gospels. By- 
zantine art was the handmaid of 
religion. The icon gave a stable 
and popular form to the Christian 
dogmas preached by the Greek and 
Slav apostles. The sacred rites of 
the Church, its mysteries, and its 
saints were always represented... . 

These holy images reflected the 
secret yearnings of a whole people 
and of entire families. They be- 
came a refuge under every circum- 
stance and were witnesses of the 
human drama which begins at birth 
and ends with death. From gen- 
eration to generation these icons 
pass, bringing with them the bless- 
ing of the ancestors. 

The icon is therefore more than 
an ordinary painting, and because 
it has received the blessing of the 
Church, it has become a real sacra- 
mental, capable of sanctification no 
matter what its intrinsic value may 
be. To destroy these objects, as did 
the bolsheviks, was to attack the 
soul of the nation and the intimate 
sentiments of the Russian people. 
This work of destruction was 
judged by the Russian Orthodox 
peasants as being the work of 
Satan. In reality, it is a great 
catastrophe for the nation... . 

The particular note of icons is 
that of technique, entirely different 
from that of any other modern 
painting. The images are execut- 
ed on a wooden board of cypress 
or pine, of a thickness of two or 
three centimetres. This board is 
coated with a mixture of lime and 
glue and upon this the artist paints 
with colors mixed with the yoke of 
eggs. Oil, being of human manu- 
facture, was not considered as 
worthy to use in the representation 
of Divinity. The “Old Believers,” 
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an important sect of the Orthodox, 
adhered particularly to the smallest 
details and respected a very ancient 
tradition. 

Continuing his tasks, the Byzan- 
tine painter first drew in line the 
major details of the composition; 
then he began to paint. Two de- 
tails were very important; the man- 
ner of delineating the face and the 
garments. Ochre was much used 
in the beginning. It was used al- 
most exclusively for the face, with 
a mixture of white lead and umber. 
For the garments, ochre was again 
used, but mixed with other colors 
sought from afar, even from Jeru- 
salem. The nimbus and certain 
other details were enhanced by 
means of gold leaf, affixed to the 
painting with an encaustic. Once 
finished, the painting was covered 
with oil, which gave it a dark tone. 
In that manner, the colors were 
protected against the ravages of 
time, which in some cases would 
be for centuries. .. . 

All this leads us to ponder on the 
profound impression made on the 
beholder by the holy icons of the 
iconostasis, with their background 
of gold and the little lamps which 
burn during the progress of the 
Liturgy. How much more religious 
and spiritual are these paintings 
than the statues in stone or wood, 
which present, willy nilly, a heavy 
and cold appearance. Here, on the 
contrary, particularly in the eve- 
ning, when alone the lamps spread 
their soft light, we seem to see the 
saint pictured on the icon, as 
though alive in the bosom of Divin- 
ity, as symbolized by the gold which 
forms the background of the paint- 
ing. He seems to live through the 
little flame, always in movement. 

Here we are surrounded with 
symbolism, and there is much to be 
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said on this subject in dealing with 
icons. These paintings reveal to us 
not only their religious aspect but 
also two worlds: that in which hu- 
manity seeks peace, abandoning all 
mundane preoccupation, and an- 
other where humanity seems to 
attach itself to the Church from 
whom it seeks succor and aid. 
These “two Russias” live side by 
side in these icons... . 

The Orthodox Russian people, so 
profoundly religious though little 
learned, has taken all its Christian 
formation from the Liturgy and 
from the icons. Under the super- 
vision of the episcopate, this consti- 
tuted a first-rate plan of formation. 
The ecclesiastical authorities re- 
alized this and it is the reason for 
severity in the intellectual prepara- 
tion — particularly moral — of the 
painters. 

Toward these oriental images— 
whether Greek or Slav — our atti- 
tude is clear. It must remain the 
same as our attitude toward other 
Catholic images. Everything here 
is as completely Catholic as in our 
own images. From certain points 
of view, for several of the Eastern 
images, we could say more so. 
There dogma is represented in all 
its purity, without simperings. It 


is real Christian art. 

—From The Eastern Branches of the Cath- 
olic Church. Six Studies on the Oriental Rites. 
Compiled by the Liturgical Art Society. With 
an Introduction by Donato Atrwater (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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THE PRIMARY WORK OF THE 
CHURCH 


THE Church’s primary object is 
to bring men to their eternal des- 
tiny, and she will never allow that 
anything else should detract her 
from this. But men intent upon 
one thing are naturally impatient 
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when they find others intent upon 
something else. There are great 
evils in the present social system; 
the needs of this life are more im- 
mediately obvious than the needs 
of eternal life, and once men are 
fully seized with the grave disease 
under which our social system is 
suffering, they are driven almost to 
frenzy by the sight of the Church 
preoccupied with other cares. 
Since, in the present dominantly 
non-religious atmosphere, most peo- 
ple have scarcely a suspicion that 
the Church’s primary job carries 
with it elements which are indis- 
pensable to the proper performance 
of society’s primary job, the Church 
seems to them like some Nero fid- 
dling away at unrealities while the 
real world is in torment. Even 
those who pause long enough to 
realise that the Church does in fact 
claim that her work is necessary to 
social well-being, remain impatient. 
For great evils the unreflecting 
man demands quick solutions. 
Thus the average man, tormented 
by the present spectacle of social 
injustice, does not know enough 
history to realise what the Church’s 
steady concentration upon her own 
job has meant in such matters as 
the disappearance of slavery or the 
emancipation of women; and he is 
too deeply rooted in the habit of 
taking familiar things for granted 
to realise the immeasurable advance 
in the state of the worker that was 
bound up with the Church’s insist- 
ence upon one day’s rest in seven. 
The arrangement of civil society is 
the business of the citizens, not of 
the Church; and when men get 
themselves into a mess in what is 
clearly their own province—a prov- 
ince from which, usually, they have 
noisily excluded the Church in the 
days of their prosperity—it is a 
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little hard that they should blame 
the Church for not producing a 
solution from up her sleeve. The 
individual Catholic as a citizen 
must work with all his might at 
the perfecting of the social order. 
But for the Church, as the Church, 
other concerns are primary. 

All the same, the feeling that the 
Church is unnaturally remote from 
the realities of social life does here 
and there reach a point where even 
the Catholic is troubled. In a given 
Catholic society, the lot of the pro- 
letariat may be exceptionally hard 
and if there is no public protest by 
churchmen but, apparent acqui- 
escence, it is easy enough to feel 
that the Church is failing in a plain 
duty. And it might be so. In a 
given place, at a given period, there 
might be a devitalised Catholicism, 
for priests are men, and acceptance 
of an evil situation long-established 
is a temptation to human indolence. 
But this obvious explanation is not 
necessarily and in all cases the right 
one. A situation that is plainly in- 
defensible to the onlooker does not 
always appear so to one who is 
born in it and is all his life im- 
mersed in it; neither the rich Cath- 
olic who exploits the poor nor the 
priest who leaves him unrebuked 
is necessarily guilty of a grave fault 
in the will: blindness in the intel- 
lect accounts for much that looks 
plainly sinful — particularly that 
blindness which makes the familiar 
seem normal and prevents any 
questioning of a situation in which 
the poor have always had less than 
enough and the rich always have 
lived luxuriously; in support of this 
it is to be noted that in such coun- 
tries, the poor themselves are as 
little disposed as the rich to ques- 
tion the only dispensation they 
have ever known. 
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But this is not all. Frequently 
enough the Church has seen the in- 
justice but has seen no spectacular 
way to remedy it. Thundering at 
the rich can be a relief to the feel- 
ings; but it does not necessarily 
bring any advantage to the poor. 
Where the rich are in strong and 
unshakable control, denunciation 
can effect nothing. The rich man 
who retains contact with the 
Church, is kept at least to half- 
awareness of his brotherhood with 
the poor, and for the Church to an- 
tagonise him totally would mean 
that even this minimum would dis- 
appear and the poor would not be 
the gainers. Nor is even this the 
only consideration that the Church 
has to weigh. She does not see men 
primarily as exploiters and exploit- 
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ed, with the exploiters as people 
whom it is her duty to overthrow; 
she sees men as saints and sinners, 
her own job being to help the sin- 
ners to become saints and the 
saints to become greater saints. If 
she held the former view, the rich 
man as an exploiter would be the 
object of her hottest indignation; 
but from her own point of view the 
rich man as a sinner is the object of 
her most loving care. Where others 
see a strong man in the pride of 
success, she sees a poor soul in 
danger of hell, and she will do her 
uttermost to draw it from that way. 
Christ has told her that the souls of 
the rich are in special danger; and 
care for souls is her primary work. 


—From Communism and Man. By F. J. 


Sueep (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


LIFE IN SWEDEN 


SWEDEN is a good antidote to 
Russia, or rather to a_ peculiar 
frame of mind produced by Russia. 
I took it gratefully but all too brief- 
ly last summer after a winter spent 
in Russia. Even a breath of Swed- 
ish air goes far to dispel many of 
the bogeys raised by Russia. The 
bogey of class war and destruction, 
for example; for Sweden has alter- 
native means of social action—far 
less drastic and in many ways more 
successful. Sweden does not make 
a god of equality. Yet above and 
below the salt, there is a framework 
of decent living which incorporates 
all that the Russian workers are 
still striving for. Taxation is ex- 
tremely high; but those who pay 
have at least the satisfaction of sup- 
porting magnificent social services. 
There is no squalor in Sweden. 
Slums in our familiar sense of the 
word do not exist in the cities, 
though the conscientious Swede in- 
variably reminds the critical for- 
eigner that much still remains to 
be done for rural housing in the 
northern districts. Good housing 
and all that is bound up with it im- 
pressed me so strongly in Sweden 
that I had eyes for little else dur- 
ing my short visit. 

Sweden, with a population of 
little over six millions has no large 
industrial agglomerations such as 
blacken the midlands of England. 
There are many important indus- 
tries, but they are widely scattered 
throughout the country—near the 
sources of raw materials: forests, 





iron mines, waterpower. . . . Swe- 
den has long had a socialist gov- 
ernment, which has very ably legis- 
lated for the working class. For 
one reason or another the whole 
country is very much on the qui 
vive about social questions, and 
thinks straight about its problems. 
Another salutary factor in the la- 
bour world is that employers and 
industrialists have assimilated the 
idea of co-operating with their 
workers beyond the factory doors— 
in housing, holidays, education— 
and accept the resulting reduction 
of their profits as a matter of 
course. This is probably not so 
much due to altruism as good pol- 
icy—but it is a fact.... 

Peaceful Sweden is the home of 
one of the most progressive arma- 
ments industries in the world, the 
Nobel Works at Bofors. Bofors and 
the armaments industry are syn- 
onymous terms; there is nothing 
else there. The Nobel Works, 
which is one of the largest concerns 
in Sweden, is typical in many re- 
spects of Swedish industry at its 
best. It makes all kinds of guns 
as well as every form of ammuni- 
tion and explosives. But in spite of 
this vast concentration on lethal 
weapons, Bofors is still a charming 
and unspoiled village in the Varm- 
land. The sheds where the most 
deadly explosives are made are ap- 
proached along pretty garden paths, 
though this work is so dangerous 
that only four or five men may 
work together in one room, to mini- 
mize loss of life in case of accident. 
Pine forests stretch far away be- 
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hind the large building where the 
cannon and guns are moulded. The 
workers live in two-story villas on 
the fringe of the factory area. 
Most of them own these houses, 
which are built on land long ago 
acquired by the Nobel Company. 
. . . It was an eerie experience to 
stay so near all this destruction in 
the making, which continued night 
and day without interruption. And 
still more strange to find such cold- 
ly rational people as the heads of 
this industry accept it as a perfect- 
ly rational occupation. Typical of 
this attitude was a large mural 
painting of Saint Barbara (the pa- 
troness, I was told, of gunners and 
miners) which covered one of the 
walls in the directors’ dining room. 
Before this painting two long white 
candles in silver candle-sticks con- 
stantly burned. The lady of the 
house was very religious, with 
strong Buchmanite leanings, and 
accepted Saint Barbara’s patronage 
of her husband’s munitions with a 
complacency that sent a cold shiver 
down my spine. Business is busi- 
ness, and business was humming 
when I was in Bofors, and I gath- 
ered it was the same in all the 
European armaments’ works... . 

In many ways it is soon appar- 
ent that class distinctions do not 
count for much in Sweden—at least 
as far as the framework of living 
is concerned. There is little that 
is monopolised by any group of so- 
ciety. What a rich man can afford 
to do luxuriously, the poor man 
also does, in nine cases out of ten, 
on simpler lines. The Stockholm 
worker owns his boat on the net- 
work of waterways surrounding the 
city, and sails or rows cheek by 
jowl with his master. He also goes 
holiday-making to his “country- 
house”—probably a tiny cottage on 
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an allotment where he can grow 
fruit and vegetables, but still his 
own property. These allotment 
schemes have been very carefully 
planned and fostered by the Stock- 
holm and other municipalities. And 
here again the building is super- 
vised by government inspectors— 
with happy results that would teach 
many lessons to our careless City 
Fathers. 

There are holiday colonies all 
over Sweden for the poorer chil- 
dren, and many better-off families 
take a “holiday-child” to the sea or 
country with them. These chil- 
dren have learned to swim in their 
elementary schools. They are ac- 
customed to soap and water at 
home and to shower-baths in 
school. So fastidious parents, in- 
vited to co-operate in this scheme, 
can raise none of the objections that 
might be made against less fortu- 
nate slum children nearer home. 
The ease with which working-class 
children can be slipped into well- 
to-do Swedish homes is a good test 
of the decent food, clothes and gen- 
eral conditions to which they are 
accustomed. I don’t think a dirty 
child exists in Sweden—at all events 
I didn’t see any. 

Sweden’s relations with the 
neighbouring northern countries are 
as sound as her regulation of her 
domestic problems. These coun- 
tries have much in common—so- 
cially, economically, politically. 
Sweden has taken a leading part in 
drawing them still closer by ma- 
chinery for promoting their mutual 
interests. ... 

Germany and German culture 
had formerly many warm friends 
in Sweden. Nazi methods, and es- 
pecially the treatment of the Jews, 
have caused a revulsion against 
Germany in Sweden, and the press 
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is openly anti-German. Even Sven 
Hedin has been antagonised. More- 
over, the King of Sweden, by social 
gestures that leave no room for 
doubt about his attitude, has made 
his antipathy to the present trend 
of German policy in regard to the 
Jews quite plain. There has been 
no mass movement of German Jews 
to Sweden, though a certain num- 
ber of exiled Jews have found a 
home there. It is commonly stated 
that the well-to-do Stockholm Jews 
do not want to jeopardise their own 
social status by encouraging a large 
influx of poverty-stricken Jews 


either from Germany or Poland. 
—-Vr10Let CoONOLLY, in Studies (Dublin), 
March, 1938. 
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REFORM IN CHINA 


CHINA is very different today 
from what she was ten years ago. 
Before 1928 she was torn by civil 
wars and unable to defend herself; 
and her gradual absorption by 
Japan seemed to be only a matter 
of time. Communism was rampant 
in the country, and the conflict of 
interests between Japan, Russia and 
the United States threatened to de- 
velop into a world war at any mo- 
ment. The National Government 
under Chiang Kai-shek has changed 
this situation. The loss of some 
outlying provinces, like Manchuria, 
has been a blessing, for it has 
served to rouse nationalist senti- 
ment and make China a really 
homogeneous and united and there- 
fore strong nation. 

Much of this strength is due to 
the work of national reconstruction 
done by Chiang Kai-shek. Instead 
of merely transplanting Western 
ideas and institutions among the 
Chinese peasantry, his policy has 
been to revive old institutions and 
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ideas with such changes as will 
suit the needs of modern China. 
Thus he has revived Chian (train- 
ing), Yang (rehabilitation), Wei 
(protection) and Kuan (control), 
and made them the basic prin- 
ciples of his rural policy... . 

Rich harvests are as common in 
China as famines, and almost as 
disastrous to the farmers, since they 
force prices down. Warehouses in 
which grain can be stored are there- 
fore necessary to stabilize the sup- 
ply and secure steady prices for the 
farmer. The Government has 
adopted a scheme for the construc- 
tion of four kinds of warehouses: 
the warehouse in the producing cen- 
tre, the warehouse for goods in 
transit, the warehouse at the des- 
tination or the market, and the 
warehouse for savings. Ware- 
houses of the first three types are 
to be provided by Government, 
while those of the last type are to 
be provided by the local interest 
concerned. Such warehouses are 
bound to be a boon to the farmers, 
who can thus store their produce 
till they can obtain a fair price for 
it in the market. 

In connection with rural recov- 
ery a few words about General 
Chiang’s land policy will not be out 
of place. Before the advent of the 
National Government the farmers 
in China were being driven by sheer 
misery and absentee - landlordism 
into the arms of the Communists. 
General Chiang saw that the crea- 
tion of a healthy class of peasant 
proprietors owning the land was 
the best way of fighting Commu- 
nism. But he was also rightly op- 
posed to any sudden change which 
would disturb the continuity of the 
existing conditions. The objects of 
his party can be clearly stated in 
his own words: 
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“It is the settled policy of the 
Party to realize the system of the 
equalization of land-ownership. The 
ultimate object is to give land to 
all tillers of the soil. ... It is the 
settled policy of our Party to op- 
pose class strife. The redistribu- 
tion of land should thus be achieved 
by peaceful means.” 

His agrarian policy is therefore 
two-sided, and deals with the ques- 
tion of immediate adjustments as 
well as with the question of redis- 
tribution. As to immediate adjust- 
ment, private ownership of land is 
recognized and protected, but sub- 
ject to two restrictions: (1) land- 
owners must give to all persons in 
the village capable of tilling the soil 
an opportunity to work on their 
farms; (2) the maximum holdings 
of land are to be limited. Those 
who hold lands above this maxi- 
mum limit are to be subjected to 
progressive taxation, the proceeds 
of which are to be utilized in financ- 
ing agricultural enterprises. Those 
capable of tilling the soil will thus 
be given land to cultivate, while 
the tendency to buy big holdings 
just to rent them out will be 
checked. 

The ultimate redistribution of 
land will be gradually brought 
about by a new type of rural co- 
operative societies. Membership in 
these societies will be open to those 
who are capable of tilling the soil; 
and whenever a piece of land in the 
village is offered for sale, these so- 
cieties will be given the first pref- 
erence. Thus all the farms in the 
village will gradually be acquired by 
them. The land will be owned in 
the name of the society, and mem- 
bers will be given farms to cultivate 
in return for a rent. This rent will 
be utilized by the society to improve 
the methods of cultivation. 
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This seems to be an ideal meth- 
od, as it avoids most of the injus- 
tices and difficulties connnected 
with a redistribution of land. Ab- 
sentee landlords and mere rent- 
receivers will be gradually elimi- 
nated. Moreover, the acquisition of 
land by such societies is likely to be 
effected through the banking inter- 
ests; hence the Government need 
neither float loans nor take forcible 
measures for such acquisition. The 
redistribution of land will also be 
determined by the societies them- 
selves in accordance with the needs 
of their members. 

But no mechanical measures of 
reform carried out by the State can 
bring about a real rural revival un- 
less the people are properly edu- 
cated and trained. “If we are to 
reform,” says Chiang Kai-shek, “we 
must start with the most funda- 
mental question—we must first re- 
form our habits.” One of the fea- 
tures of the work of national recon- 
struction now being carried out in 
China, therefore, is the emphasis 
laid upon the need for Yang (train- 
ing). For the rebirth of China it 
was necessary to provide an alert, 
clean and simple life for the people. 
The New Life Movement was start- 
ed by General Chiang in 1934 at 
Nanchang, and, though voluntary, 
has already produced a marked im- 
provement in general cleanliness 
and thrift... . 

The U. S. A., Italy and Germany 
have all had their New Deals. But 
there is not a single one which aims 
at rebuilding and rejuvenating the 
country from its very foundations, 
nothing to compare with the New 
Life Movement which the General- 
issimo has given to the people of 
China. 


—P. S. NARASIMHAN, in The New Review 
(Calcutta), August, 1937. 
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Recent Events 


INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC 
CONGRESS AT BUDAPEST 


OwInG no doubt to the uncertain 
and disturbed conditions in the 
neighboring countries, unusual in- 
terest attached to the Thirty-fourth 
International Eucharistic Congress 
which was held in Budapest, Hun- 
gary, from May 25th to 29th; the 
first time in fourteen years that it 
had taken place on the continent of 
Europe. 

With the exception of Catholics 
from the Reich, who were barred 
from participating, almost every 
country in the world was represent- 
ed by larger or smaller groups of 
fervent pilgrims. 

The principal ceremonies of the 
Congress took place in the Helden- 
platz (Heroes’ Square) at the end 
of the famous Andrassy Street 
where stood an altar, ninety feet 
high, topped by a great cross, which 
at night was illuminated by rays 
from concealed searchlights. The 
formal opening took place here on 
Wednesday, May 25th, with the 
reading, by the Bishop of Sinope, 
Turkey, of the papal bull in which 
the Pope called for a return “to 
eternal and unchanging principles.” 
This was followed by an address by 
His Eminence Eugenio Cardinal 
Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, 
and personal representative of His 
Holiness at the Congress. Cardinal 
Pacelli appealed for a “common 
front against the leaders of re- 
ligious sedition and social revolu- 
tion.” “Where are now,” he ques- 
tioned, “Herod and Pilate, Nero and 
Diocletian, Julian the Apostate, 
and all the persecutors of the first 





century? St. Ambrose replies, “The 
Christians who have been mas- 
sacred have won the victory; the 
vanquished were their persecutors.’ 
Ashes and dust are the enemies of 
Christianity. . . . He is the Con- 
queror, the Eucharistic King. .. . 
He will continue to be the Con- 
queror.” 

A unique feature of surpassing 
beauty was the river pageant held 
on the night of Ascension Thurs- 
day. A procession of illuminated 
boats carrying the Blessed Sacra- 
ment steamed for six miles down 
the Danube to Margaret Island and 
back through the city, while thou- 
sands, chanting hymns and holding 
lighted candles, watched from the 
river banks. 

During the following days the 
children had their special High 
Mass,—celebrated by Jean Cardinal 
Verdier, Archbishop of Paris,— 
many of them attending in the pic- 
turesque garb of their different vil- 
lages; there was the Holy Hour and 
great Midnight Mass for the men 
at the high altar in Heroes’ Square; 
international meetings, presided 
over by the Cardinal Legate; and 
sectional meetings of delegates 
from all the countries participat- 
ing. At the American Sectional 
Meeting, the Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P., Editor of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p, was one of the speakers. 
His subject—closely related to the 
general Congress theme: Eucharis- 
tia Vinculum Caritatis—was, “The 
Eucharist—the International Bond 
of Charity.” ! 


1 The address, given in full, may be found 
on Page 477 of this issue of THe CaTHoric 
Worn. 
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On the closing day, Sunday, May 
29th, after the final High Mass had 
been celebrated by the Papal Leg- 
ate, the Holy Father addressed the 
Congress by radio, from Castel Gan- 
dolfo. Beseeching God for peace for 
Hungary and her people, he prayed 
“not only for that tranquillity with- 
out which there cannot be true 
peace, but also for a peace accom- 
panied by that dignity which is the 
Hungarian people’s due.” His Holi- 
ness concluded his address by im- 
parting his blessing to the assem- 
bled throng. 

A pleasing note throughout the 
entire proceedings was the co- 
operation extended by Hungarian 
Protestants, many of whom active- 
ly participated in the different cere- 
monies of the Congress. The Car- 
dinal Legate was the guest during 
his stay in Budapest, of Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy, Regent of Hun- 
gary, and Lady Horthy, both non- 
Catholics. 

The day following the closing of 
the International Eucharistic Con- 
gress, Hungary opened her St. Ste- 
phen’s commemorative year in ob- 
servance of the 900th anniversary 
of the death of her first king and 
patron saint. 

The permanent Eucharistic Con- 
gress Committee, presided over by 
the Most Rev. Thomas L. Heylen, 
Bishop of Namur, has decided to 
hold the 1940 Eucharistic Congress 
at Nice, France. 


- 
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Dr. FuUNDER’S RELEASE SOUGHT 


A STATEMENT issued on June 2d 
by the International Union of the 
Catholic Press calls for concerted 
action on the part of Catholic jour- 
nalists throughout the world to 
effect the release of Dr. Friedrich 
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Funder, vice-president of the Union, 
from the Nazi concentration camp 
at Dachau, near Munich, where he 
is being held since the annexation 
of Austria by the Reich. 

The statement was drafted—but 
not released—at a meeting of the 
Union during the Eucharistic Con- 
gress at Budapest, where Count Giu- 
seppe della Torre, the Union’s presi- 
dent and editor of the Osservatore 
Romano, deploring the arrest of Dr. 
Funder, said that it was “typical of 
the violation of human rights and 
liberties that was becoming increas- 
ingly marked in various countries.” 

When arrested, in March, for 
“political reasons,” Dr. Funder— 
who was the Austrian correspond- 
ent of the N. C. W. C. News Service 
—had been for forty years, editor 
of the Vienna Reichspost, famed 
Catholic organ of great influence. 
He was an Austrian Councilor of 
State and a stanch supporter of the 
Schuschnigg government; he is sev- 
enty years old. 

The Reichspost is now being pub- 
lished under Nazi editorship and 
control; it claims to be still a Cath- 
olic newspaper, but it has no offi- 
cial recognition or standing as 
such. 
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CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


THE twenty-eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion of the United States was held 
from May 19th to 21st in New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, which city will 
also be the scene this coming fall 
of the Eighth National Eucharistic 
Congress. The Most Rev. Joseph F. 
Rummel, Archbishop of New Or- 
leans, was host to the group and 
the Right Rev. Monsignor Peter M. 
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H. Wynhoven had official charge of 
arrangements. 

Resolutions were adopted by the 
Association opposing “any action or 
conduct on the part of the Govern- 
ment, groups or individuals tend- 
ing to involve us in affairs of any 
foreign government”; advocating 
that the “C. P. A. continue its mis- 
sion of ascertaining and dissemi- 
nating the truth and co-operating 
with that portion of the secular 
press which desires to present con- 
ditions as they are, especially as 
regards the situation of the Church 
in Spain”; continuing unabated its 
campaign against obscene and of- 
fensive literature; pledging its sup- 
port to the National Eucharistic 
Congress in New Orleans in Octo- 
ber; and calling upon all Catholic 
papers to feature the year 1939 “in 
a special manner as the sesquicen- 
tennial of the establishment of the 
first Catholic diocese in the United 
States by the appointment of John 
Carroll as first Bishop of Baltimore. 

At the closing session Charles H. 
Ridder, publisher of The Catholic 
News, New York City, was elected 
president of the Association and 
Monsignor Wynhoven, Editor of 
Catholic Action of the South, was 
chosen vice-president. Other offi- 
cers: The Rev. Patrick J. Carroll, 
C.S.C., editor of The Ave Maria, 
Notre Dame, Ind.; the Rev. Theo- 
phane Maguire, C.P., editor of The 
Sign, Union City, N. J., and Richard 
Reid, editor of The Bulletin, Au- 
gusta, Ga., were elected to consti- 
tute the Literary Bureau for the 
coming year. 

Reporting for the retiring Liter- 
ary Bureau, Mr. Reid announced 
that five prizes totaling $1,000 will 
be awarded by the C. P. A. Liter- 
ary Awards Foundation for the 
best theses submitted in graduate 
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schools of Catholic colleges on sub- 
jects dealing with the Catholic 
press. All theses entered in the 
contest must be submitted by March 
Ist next, and must be prepared in 
partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for a graduate degree. They 
must be accepted by the universi- 
ties to which they are submitted 
and must be accompanied by evi- 
dence of such acceptance. 

Joseph H. Meier, secretary of the 
Association, announced that a new 
edition of the Catholic Press Direc- 
tory would be ready for distribu- 
tion within a few months. 

The next convention will be held 
in New York City, in June, 1939. 


<i 
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Hoty SEE RECOGNIZES NATIONALIST 
SPAIN 


DvuRINnG the month of May formal 
diplomatic relations were set up be- 
tween the Vatican and Nationalist 
Spain. The Spanish Nationalist 
Government has named Don José 
Maria de Janguas y Massia, Vis- 
count de Santa Clara de Avedillo, 
to be Ambassador to the Holy See. 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. Gae- 
tano Cicognani, Titular Archbishop 
of Ancira, and, until the annexa- 
tion of Austria by the Reich, Papal 
Nuncio at Vienna, has been named 
Papal Nuncio to the Spanish Na- 
tionalist Government. Archbishop 
Gaetano Cicognani is a brother of 
His Excellency the Most Rev. Am- 
leto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States. 

This exchange of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives constitutes formal rec- 
ognition by the Holy See of the 
Franco Government as the legiti- 
mate Government of Spain. 

The Society of Jesus has been of- 
ficially re-established in Spain by 
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virtue of a decree issued by the 
Minister of Justice at Burgos on 
May 3d. The new decree annuls 
that of Azafia’s Government which 
in January, 1932, dissolved the So- 
ciety in Spain and confiscated its 


property. 
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COUNCIL FoR DECENCY IN 
MAGAZINES 


A CounciL for Decency in Maga- 
zines to check the sale of objection- 
able publications, especially to chil- 
dren and young people was recent- 
ly formed in New York City. The 
group disclaims any intention of 
censorship, but seeks to supple- 
ment the work of organizations 
which prosecute legally actionable 
obscene periodicals. “There are 
many periodicals on the borderline 
of obscenity which are now sold 
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openly on the newsstands,” accord- 
ing to its preliminary statement; 
these the Society hopes to elimi- 
nate. The Organization is non-sec- 
tarian, including representatives 
from the Board of Education, 
Knights of Columbus, State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Brooklyn 
Holy Name Society, Catholic Big 
Sisters, Society for the Suppression 
of Vice and the New York Urban 
League. T. Louis A. Britt, presi- 
dent of the Catholic Club and 
George F. Denniston, executive di- 
rector of the Catholic Youth Organ- 
ization are on the Committee. 

The Council suggests that par- 
ents, Church, youth organizations 
and other agencies unite to make 
their disapproval known to all con- 
cerned with the publication of ob- 
jectionable magazines, and that the 
Commissioner of Licenses be in- 
formed of complaints. 














THE editorial sigh, which as 
EMERSON HYNES suspects, greets 
every new article on Communism, 
died aborning when the editorial 
eye lit on the first sentences of his 
“A Sane Approach to Commnunism.” 
Rare indeed in these befuddled 
times is a sane approach to any- 
thing, and especially rare perhaps 
in youths of twenty-three. At that 
age Mr. Hynes has won his B.A. 
from St. John’s University, College- 
ville, Minn., and a scholarship to 
the Graduate School of Notre Dame, 
where he has been a student in the 
department of Apologetics for the 
past year. During the last few 
months he has had articles pub- 
lished in Free America, Columbia 
and America, all on more or less 
recondite subjects, but lest we think 
him dry and pedantic he assures us 
that he likes beer, Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs, and G. K. Ches- 
terton, and confesses to an urge to 
get out on the farm on which he 
was brought up, and “yell to his 
voice’s content.” 

One month, ARTHUR STANLEY 
Riccs gives us a keen and widely 
praised analysis of economic con- 
ditions, another, a piece of fiction 
of much human interest (“Granny 
Waters’ Happy Fourth”). And in 
the hours between “he is eating, 
sleeping, breathing a new book on 
archaeology” to be delivered to the 
publishers by the end of July (he 
was editor of Art and Archaeology 
from 1925 to 1935). Granny Wa- 


ters is modeled partly after his own 
Grandmother and a vivacious and 
proud spirited soul she must have 
been. 


Our Contributors 





Having made several delectable 
journeys to various parts of the 
globe with EupHemia VR. Wyatt, 
we were quite prepared to go “To 
the Coast by Sleeper Bus” with her 
and enjoy ourselves en route. Per- 
sonally we think she should write 
a travel book, but not for that rea- 
son give up the dramatic criticism 
that is such a highly commended 
department of our magazine. With- 
in the past year city building plans 
have forced Mrs. Wyatt out of her 
old family home at 13 Lexington 
Avenue and she has now become a 
mid-town East sider. 

It is indeed a shameful story that 
MarieEL! G. BENZzIGER tells of 
“Americans in Bonds,” one that 
warns us that the Negro problem 
may no longer be denied. Born in 
Brunner, Switzerland, of Swiss and 
American parentage, Miss Benziger 
was educated by the religious of the 
Sacred Heart in this country, but 
she is widely traveled and at home 
in many lands. She has written for 
Swiss newspapers and for many 
Catholie periodicals here, has done 
much genealogical research, and 
has given time and talents to many 
noble causes. She is the daughter 
of the noted portrait painter, Au- 
gust Benziger. 

Heretofore, Louis Has.Ley, As- 
sistant Professor of English at the 
University of Notre Dame, has writ- 
ten for us about literature. In 
“July Sunday” he gives us a deli- 
cate piece of literature of his own. 
With a particular interest in poetry, 
Professor Hasley is secretary of the 
Notre Dame unit of the Catholic 
Poetry Society of America. 
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We had thought that there was 
nothing further to be said about 
“Francis Thompson, Poet of Two 
Worlds,” but Paut J. KerTrick, 
Pu.D., convinced us that there was. 
Already known to us as a literary 
critic, this is the first article he has 
written for us, though he is no 
novice, as the pages of Poet Lore, 
The Catholic Educational Review, 
The Magnificat and many other 
publications bear witness. Dr. 
Ketrick holds his doctorate from 
the Catholic University, where he 
taught for several years in the Eng- 
lish Department, going later to 
Brooklyn as Professor in the Gradu- 
ate School of St. John’s University. 
In September he will leave here for 
Denver, Colo., to take over the 
presidency of Loretto Heights Col- 
lege, in which post we wish him 
luck, though we think the lecture 
hall will be the loser thereby. 

For the isolation of the Com- 
munist germ in Canada, Pau E. 
GUILBAULT, B.S., does yeoman serv- 
ice as he writes his illuminating 
article, “In Defense of Quebec.” He 
is the New York correspondent for 
the newspaper Le Devoir, the lead- 
ing French Canadian daily of 
Canada, and therefore well qualified 
to speak as he does. M. Guilbault 
makes out a fine case for his con- 
stituents, driven thereto by a cer- 
tain campaign of abuse being car- 
ried on in several of our newspapers 
and weeklies. He is a contributor 
to French Canadian reviews and to 
the Franco-American Forum pub- 
lished here. 

In August last year when we pub- 
lished JOHN MONAGHAN’S “Finding 
Christ Behind the Bars,” we gave 
our readers some of the details of 
his unusually interesting life. That 
article brought him from many 
sources the tribute always claimed 


by sincerity. We are happy there- 
fore to publish “The Con’s Build an 
Altar” and to bespeak for the au- 
thor the prayers for perseverance 
he humbly asks as he prepares to 
leave his prison. Some of us might 
think the time therein not too much 
of a price to pay for the spiritual 
riches he now possesses. 

We would suggest that LAwrENcE 
Lucey (“How to Pick a Jury”) 
write a law book for the man in the 
street, so lucidly does he explain 
technical legal matters. A young 
attorney in Brooklyn, he is rapidly 
making an enviable name for him- 
self in Catholic literary circles. 

Two former stories have proved 
to us how successfully ELEANORE 
MyYErS JEWETT, M.A. (“Mochae the 
Beautiful”), recaptures the atmos- 
phere of medieval days. The wife 
of a successful doctor in Canandai- 
gua, N. Y., and the mother of two 
lively children, her busy days would 
seem to preclude the successful 
literary career that is hers. She 
has written several children’s books 
and contributes widely to current 
periodicals. 

“Is Contentment a Vice?” asks 
FATHER STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
We knew that it is not but now we 
know why, having been led allur- 
ingly and all unsuspecting through 
its philosophical whys and where- 
fores. There is nobody more identi- 
fied with Catholic culture and its 
dissemination in Dublin than Fa- 
ther Brown, founder and moving 
spirit of that city’s Central Cath- 
olic Library around which cluster 
many forms of Catholic lay activity. 
The fifteenth annual report recent- 
ly published discloses a record that 
all other libraries might well emu- 
late. 

Many are the secrets that ALAN 
Devoe has learned as he communed 
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with nature and sensed therein a 
“Presence that will not be denied.” 
“A Nature Letter to a Friend” 
should make converts of all be- 
nighted city dwellers. Mr. Devoe 
paid a short visit to New York 
this Spring and was only too glad 
to escape again to his rustic stamp- 
ing ground at Phudd Hill. 

We abound in promising young 
writers this month, a hopeful sign 
of the times. Rev. GeorGce L. KANE, 
A.M., is a native of St. John, N. B., 
who, graduating from St. Francis 
Xavier College, Antigonish, N. S., in 
1932, spent the next two years in 
the Harvard Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, winning his 
M.A. in English there. He has since 
been studying theology at the Sul- 
pician Seminary in Washington 
and doing part time work at the 
Catholic University. In June he 
was ordained to the priesthood for 
the Diocese of Antogonish. “Words 
Can Lose the Faith” indicates a 
double apostolate in store for him. 

WituiamM J. RossNer’s “Musical 
Contemplation” is the second in a 
series of articles being written by a 
group of students of philosophy 
from three different provinces of 
the Society of Jesus, designed to 
show the interrelation between 
Catholicism and music through the 
ages. The first, “The Lyre and the 
Cross,” appeared last December, its 
author, Mr. Gavin, representing the 
Maryland-New York Province, while 
Mr. Rossner comes from the Mis- 
souri Province of the Society. 

All of our poets this month have 
enviable records of achievement: 

JoHN RICHARD MORELAND (“Son- 
net: Psalm XXII.”), known in our 
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pages these many years, has just 
published his seventh volume of 
collected verse under the title, Blue 
Wave Breaking. 

From Glendale, “in the somewhat 
questionably sunny State of Cali- 
fornia” comes CHARLES COSTELLO 
(“Prayin’”), a poet new to us, but 
one who has several plays which 
have been successfully produced in 
Chicago, New York and on the Coast 
to his credit. Mr. Costello was the 
co-organizer of the Loyola Com- 
munity Theater, Chicago, and com- 
pleted his tenth year as its dramatic 
director last June. He was host to 
the First National Catholic’ Theater 
Conference, held in Chicago, and is 
now its Vice-Chairman. Educated 
at St. Ambrose College, Davenport, 
Iowa, and at Creighton and Loyola 
Universities, Mr. Costello is at pres- 
ent doing free lance writing for mo- 
tion pictures and bringing up his 
eight children in the way they 
should go. 

Imposing is the list of publica- 
tions to which SHIRLEY DILLON 
Waite has contributed, and many 
the poetry prizes she has won, es- 
pecially in her native southland. 
Of Kentucky ancestry, she has 
traveled extensively on this Con- 
tinent, and at present lives in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. “Rise Up, Black 
Man From Your Knees” is her sec- 
ond contribution to THE CATHOLIC 
WoOnrLpD. 

Maybe it is because Liam P. 
Ciancy has been so often featured 
in our December and March num- 
bers that he gave us “Summer in 
Erin,” but did we not know that an 
Irishman can draw beauty and pa- 
thos from all seasons of the year? 





Mew Books 


The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure. By Etienne Gilson.—China Fights for 


Her Life. By H. R. Ekins and Theon Wright.—Hearken Unto the Voice. 


By 


Franz Werfel,—Charles Darwin (1809-1892). By Geoffrey West.—The Gateway to 
the Middle Ages. By Eleanor Shipley Duckett.—Georgian Adventure. By Douglas 
Jerrold.—The Voices of the Cathedral. By Sartell Prentice.—Christian Morals. 
By Very Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J.—Shorter Notices. 


The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure. 
By Etienne Gilson. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $5.00. 

In the “reconstruction” of medi- 
eval philosophy now gradually tak- 
ing place, comparatively little atten- 
tion has been paid to the claims of 
St. Bonaventure, although undoubt- 
edly he ranks among the greatest of 
medieval philosophers. To some 
extent this oversight has been oc- 
casioned by his peculiar and pre- 
eminent position in the history of 
Christian mysticism. Then again, 
the dominance of Thomism in the 
Catholic philosophic revival has al- 
most inevitably led to a neglect and 
even a misunderstanding of the 
contribution made by St. Bonaven- 
ture. More critical of Aristotle than 
Aquinas was, more conservative and 
traditional in his outlook, he has 
been identified as a disciple of Au- 
gustine and a Platonist in sympathy 
by many who have gone no farther 
into the question than the formu- 
lating of this verdict might require. 
But although Bonaventure differs 
with St. Thomas in his theory of 
a plurality of substantial forms, 
and also in his view that the world 
was demonstrably created in time, 





the alleged difference of teaching 
between these two saints in other 
more important respects has been 
only imagined. Of course Bona- 
venture was not really a Platonist; 
nor do his psychologly and theol- 
ogy vary in essential respects from 
the common Scholastic teaching. 

It was only in the opening years 
of the present century that the great 
Quaracchi edition of St. Bonaven- 
ture’s works was completed. This 
definitive text made possible a first- 
hand study of Bonaventure’s teach- 
ing, and therefore it meant the be- 
ginning of a new appreciation of 
the Seraphic Doctor, who was not 
less the philosopher for being a 
saint. It helped to reveal him as 
one of the most eminent among the 
Scholastics precisely because he was 
so profoundly a mystic. 

To M. Gilson the mystical teach- 
ers, — Cistercians, Victorines, and 
Franciscans,—represent the affec- 
tive life of the medieval West at its 
most intense and most beautiful. In 
the hope of leading others to this 
view, he has undertaken the pres- 
ent work, making use of the Quar- 
acchi text with grateful acknowl- 
edgment, but frankly stating that he 
















































does not accept the interpretation 
of Bonaventure given by the editors. 
Historian wise, M. Gilson begins his 
volume with an illuminating sum- 
mary of the significant facts in the 
life of St. Bonaventure, and in the 
course of that preparatory study he 
arrives at the conclusion that St. 
Bonaventure consciously aimed to 
construct a metaphysic of Chris- 
tian mysticism,—in other words, 
“to reconstruct human knowledge 
and the whole universe with a view 
to the unique place of love.” His 
title of Seraphic Doctor “marks 
at once the necessity of knowledge 
and its subordination to the rap- 
tures of mysticism. It suggests 
with equal force what his doctrine 
owed to the teaching of St. Francis 
and what it brought to enrich it: 
the most exacting history will do 
no more on this point than expand 
and confirm what the experience 
of tradition has already fixed.” 
After this intreductory section, 
there follow a dozen chapters in 
which M. Gilson presents, as he 
alone is able to present, an epitome 
of the philosophy of St. Bonaven- 
ture. He draws attention to the 
fact that the Augustinian element 
common to both relates the philo- 
sophic method of St. Bonaventure 
closely to that of Pascal. Both 
teachers follow a way which may 
be described as “the order of the 
heart”; and although it is impos- 
sible to summarize the spirit of St. 
Bonaventure in a formula, we can 
suggest as the chief characteristic 
of his system that he places God in 
the center of thought, takes account 
of His Presence every time he 
thinks and judges of things only in 
relation to God. Paradoxical as 


the assertion may seem “it is the 
extreme unification of Bonaven- 
ture’s doctrine which has made it 
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look incomplete and unsystema- 
tized; it is easier to deny that the 
details form part of the system, 
than to grasp the system in its en- 
tirety, and think out each detail in 
function of the whole.” 

M. Gilson is not surprised that to 
the modern rationalist St. Bonaven- 
ture appears as the most medieval 
of medieval philosophers since he, 
more than any other, set himself 
systematically to reduce the 
sciences to theology. Set against 
Thomism and other philosophies 
established on the common ground 
of human reason, for the purpose 
of resolving philosophical problems 
by methods common to all, St. 
Bonaventure’s system is by con- 
trast “not philosophy at all.” Into 
it one enters only by an act of faith. 
“If by philosophy we mean pure 
reason, there is no Bonaventuran 
philosophy.” To be sure, St. Bona- 
venture did not confuse philosophy 
and theology; but, having recog- 
nized the distinction between them, 
he set it aside as illegitimate. 

Summing up, M. Gilson visual- 
izes the Scholasticism of the thir- 
teenth century as throwing up two 
high peaks,—one the doctrine of 
St. Bonaventure, the other that of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Both philoso- 
phies are Christian and the agree- 
ment between them is fundamental 
and indestructible: but they were 
ordered from different starting 
points, they envisage the problems 
under different aspects, and one 
never answers the precise questions 
that the other asks. The attempt 
to transform their fundamental 
agreement into true identity is fore- 
doomed to failure. They are com- 
plementary; and, because they are 
complementary, they will never 
either conflict or coincide. M. Gil- 
son’s appreciation of Aquinas has 
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been recorded elsewhere. Here he 
indicates his belief that St. Bona- 
venture’s doctrine “marks for us 
the culminating point of Christian 
mysticism and constitutes the com- 
pletest synthesis it has ever 
achieved.” J. McS. 


China Fights for Her Life. By H. R. 
Ekins and Theon Wright. New 
York: Whittlesey House. $2.75. 
As a background to the stirring 

events in China today, no better ac- 
count could be found than this 
book, the compilation of two jour- 
nalists’ experience in the Far East. 
It is their intention to supplement 
the news items that appear daily in 
our papers by drawing vivid char- 
acter sketches of the personalities 
in power and to explain the inci- 
dents that led up to the “unde- 
clared war” in China. They have 
succeeded admirably. As an inter- 
pretation of the situation this book 
is temperate, thoughtful and reve- 
latory. 

The portrait of Chiang Kai-shek, 
the dictator whose influence was 
until recently equal to Stalin’s, but 
who exercised it in a more subtle 
manner, is brilliantly drawn. The 
authors trace his history from his 
thwarted unhappy childhood up to 
his amazing pinnacle of power, then 
to his retreat from Nanking, leav- 
ing the “scorched earth” behind— 
and millions of broken lives, dis- 
rupted by the Japanese invasion. 
Chiang Kai-shek tried to prevent 
war; he was willing to lose face 
time after time, rather than risk 
conflict. For a Chinese to accept 
humiliation is a rare and coura- 
geous thing to do. Chiang Kai-shek 
in every way has proved himself to 
be a man of courage. 

Through the book runs the story 
of the Communist activities which 
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are so important to the future of 
China. When the heavy fighting 
along the Yangtze Valley sent the 
Chinese into retreat, the question 
which preoccupied the leaders was 
the sphere of influence each could 
claim after the Japanese had made 
their conquest. Chiang Kai-shek 
today has as a rival Mao Tse-tung, 
the Communist. 

They are allies now, combining 
against Japan; yet instinctively 
they are enemies. Chiang Kai-shek 
deserted the Reds and appealed to 
the bankers to help him set up a 
stable government. Mao Tse-tung 
led the Communists through ten 
years of fighting, saved them by the 
Heroic Trek of ten thousand miles 
into Shensi; he is revered by the 
“little people,” the farmers who 
have suffered from rapacious land 
owners and war lords. The ulti- 
mate trend in China will be direct- 
ed, it seems, by these opposing per- 
sonalities. 

The book has many interesting 
glimpses of Oriental psychology, 
but perhaps the most delightful is 
the Japanese appraisal of Chiang 
Kai-shek. They came to respect 
him so much that they spread the 
legend that he was not Chinese at 
all, but Japanese, a descendant of 
the Japanese sea-raiders who for- 
merly devastated the coasts of 
Chekiang. D. G. 


Hearken Unto the Voice. By Franz 
Werfel. New York: The Viking 
Press. $3.00. 

A novel on a Biblical theme is at 
once a most attractive and most 
dangerous experiment. On the one 
hand there is the ready-made divine 
drama of man’s relations with his 
Creator, the epical material of sin 
and remorse and forgiveness, of 
retribution and punishment, the in- 
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spired characterizations which have 
proceeded not from the mind of 
literary artists but from the god- 
like illuminations of ecstasy. The 
writer who essays the retelling and 
amplification of the Bible story has 
therefore, in the very choice of his 
subject, a distinct advantage over 
his fellow authors who depend 
upon rule of the thumb observa- 
tion of ordinary life and ordinary 
humanity. On the other hand any 
modern version of the Old or New 
Testament may very easily nullify 
these advantages by confusing the 
values of the Biblical narrative in 
the interests of contemporaneity. 
Many critics for instance allege that 
Thomas Mann’s Joseph in Egypt 
violently overemphasizes the hero’s 
relationship with Potiphar’s wife 
and that in consequence the book is 
not so much an evocation of the 
past as it is an imposition of the 
present on an ancient background. 

Whatever one may say of 
Hearken Unto the Voice one cannot 
accuse the author of being false to 
the spirit of the Old Testament. 
The book literally breathes and lives 
in the faith and hope of God; it has 
caught something of the intensity 
of the prophet who is its central 
figure. Following the life of Jere- 
miah from his youth through his 
service to three of the kings of 
Israel in Judaea, in Egypt and in 
Babylon, in exile and in prosperity, 
in agony of spirit and in the 
triumph of union with God, the 
reader is forced to recognize in 
Franz Werfel one of the most suc- 
cessful literary artists of our time. 
His scholarship moreover is equal 
to his spiritual sensitivity. The his- 
torical reconstructions of ancient 
Jerusalem, Egypt and Babylon are 
astonishingly accurate and the au- 
thor’s familiarity with rabbinical 
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laws and customs is not only im- 
pressive but amazing. 

But it is not only Mr. Werfel’s 
religious ardor and his excellent 
historical sense which make 
Hearken Unto the Voice a distin- 
guished novel. Like The Forty 
Days of Musa Dagh, the present 
novel is well organized and so well 
paced that its emotional effects 
break upon the mind like a succes- 
sion of great waves. Masses of de- 
tail fall into their proper place and 
the most exotic descriptive mate- 
rial is integrated into the central 
theme. Behind the brilliant sur- 
face of incident there are the or- 
ganic rhythms of deep spiritual 
forces, the breathing of grace in 
response to which men and moun- 
tains rise and fall. It is highly sig- 
nificant that, in an age so con- 
sciously materialistic as our own, 
one of the world’s outstanding nov- 
elists should have returned to the 
Old Testament for inspiration and 
understanding.  &. & 


Charles Darwin (1809-1892). By 
Geoffrey West. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $3.50. 
Mr. West tells us that he began 

this biography six years ago favor- 
ably inclined to Darwinism but dis- 
trusting Darwin himself as a “rath- 
er more than usually typical Vic- 
torian.” He wrote his last page 
with a lessened appreciation of Dar- 
winism, but with a marked affec- 
tion for Darwin, his family and 
friends. 

Darwin’s early years showed 
little promise. He was a difficult, 
commonplace child, hard to arouse, 
slow to learn, seldom eager, a self- 
centered day dreamer. At Edin- 
burgh medicine failed to attract 
him — his father and grandfather 
had been prominent physicians— 
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and at Cambridge he wasted most 
of his time, cramming during his 
last term to win his B.A. degree. 
No one was less fitted for the 
Church, although his father had 
destined him for the Anglican min- 
istry. After 1850 he professed him- 
self an agnostic. He falsely thought 
that natural selection had destroyed 
the argument from design, but he 
shrank from atheism mainly be- 
cause atheists repelled him by their 
aggressive dogmatism. Like Gallio, 
religion had no interest for him. 
He would have given more thought 
to it “had he more time”! 

At Cambridge his enthusiasm for 
the University’s fad of beetle col- 
lecting made him many friends— 
botanists like Henslow, geologists 
like Sedgwick, and entomologists 
like Jenyns, Hope and Stephens. 

On leaving Cambridge, he was 
offered the post of naturalist on a 
two-year surveying voyage around 
the globe with Captain Fitzroy of 
the Beagle. They visited South 
America, the South Seas, Australia, 
New Zealand, Fitzroy making his 
surveys for the English govern- 
ment, while Darwin spent the five 
years collecting with intense labor 
the scientific data which he pub- 
lished in scores of geological and 
zoological monographs, and utilized 
in his Origin of Species twenty 
years later (1858). 

The author analyzes the Origin 
of Species, describes its reception 
by ardent friends and hostile crit- 
ics, and attributes its success to 
Darwin’s patient accumulation of 
facts which many scientists accept- 
ed as an explanation of the mech- 
anism of evolution. The scientific 
world today is more critical than 
the Victorians of the middle nine- 
teenth century. As Mr. West says: 
“There is no aspect of the process 
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of evolution which is not in ques- 
tion, whether natural selection, sex- 
ual selection, character of the strug- 
gle for existence, causes of varia- 
tion, inheritance of acquired char- 
acters, effects of use and disuse, in- 
fluence of environment, even diver- 
gence and monogenesis.” 

We must not forget, as Father 
Wasmann once wrote, “that evolu- 
tion is not an experimental science 
and can never be one. It is essen- 
tially a theory based on a group of 
hypotheses, and affords the most 
probable explanation of the origin 
of organic species.” It is not at 
variance with the Christian theory 
of life. The Catholic Church con- 
demns it when its monistic follow- 
ers falsely maintain that it excludes 
the idea of a God Creator, and the 
idea of an immortal soul by Him 
created. B. L. C. 


The Gateway of the Middle Ages. By 
Eleanor Shipley Duckett. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 
The present “gateway” leads into 

the company of the “Latin Writers 

of the Sixth Century.” If readers 
can remember a “gate-opening” 
service rendered by the same au- 
thor at an earlier date they will 
gladly welcome this present vol- 
ume as a worthy sequel to Latin 

Writers of the Fifth Century, pub- 

lished in 1930. The new volume, 

while intended for the general 
reader, is almost certain to become 

a cherished companion also to the 

serious student of medieval his- 

tory, for the latter dare not spurn 
the services of a_ well-equipped 
guide on a journey through a terri- 
tory or a period the literary and 
historical heritage of which is la- 
mentably scant and vexing and the 
political-military background of 
which appears in a state of utter 
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turmoil and complete disintegra- 
tion. Even the sixth-century writ- 
ers themselves felt at times that 
the events which they recorded 
lacked all rhyme and reason—and 
modern readers of the chronicles 
of Gregory of Tours, Paul the Dea- 
con, Jordanes, and others will not 
want to dispute these authors. Be 
it admitted, therefore, that Miss 
Duckett’s task was not an easy one 
and that even with the best possi- 
ble success she could not have dis- 
pelled all darkness and have given 
an orderly survey of an era of law- 
lessness and disorder. 

The authors to whom the Gateway 
furnishes introduction are com- 
paratively few in number; and 
none of them excel in brilliance of 
style or in depth and volume of 
thought. But all of them were men 
of ready action, of strong convic- 
tions and of _ straightforward 
speech. Only one of them, Venan- 
tius Fortunatus, was a poet and a 
very good one. Among these au- 
thors Cassiodorus, Jordanes, Enno- 
dius and Boethius were citizens of 
Italy; Gregory of Tours, Venantius 
Fortunatus and Caesarius of Arles 
were citizens of Gaul; Gildas was 
of Britain; Columban of Ireland; 
Severinus of Noricum (Austria); 
and again of Italy were the two who 
overshadowed all their contempo- 
raries, Benedict of Nursia and Pope 
Gregory the Great. These last two 
receive each a separate chapter in 
which they live again—the one an 
Abbot governing the monks of 
Monte Cassino through his “Rule” 
—the other a Pope engaged in his 
multifarious administrative activi- 
ties and in the writing of his Liber 
Pontificalis, his Moralia, his Dia- 
logues and his Letters. The author 
gives Gregory full credit for “the 
sound and shrewd workings of his 
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brain in practical matters both 
mundane and ecclesiastical”; but 
she bewails “his eager credence in 
marvels wrought by holy men dur- 
ing life and after death and in all 
kinds of supernatural workings” 
and she declares that “herein his 
influence paved the road to the su- 
perstition and easy credulity rife in 
the medieval Church.” 

Some modern thinkers find it 
very hard to restrain fits of 
righteous indignation when they 
meet with faith in a supernatural 
spirit world. They fail to see that 
their own higher powers are unde- 
veloped or defective. They cannot 
grasp the fact that the monastic 
literature concerning spiritual com- 
bats with the prince of wickedness 
and interventions of divine grace 
flowed quite naturally from the 
same healthy creative instinct 
which outside the monastery walls 
produced other and different types 
of epic and romantic literature. 
There were heroes who engaged in 
bodily combats and other heroes 
who engaged in spiritual combats. 
The more difficult and fantastic the 
combats so much the more glorious 
were the victories won and so much 
the more enjoyable and consoling 
and easier of remembrance were 
the tales told. 7 c. PB 


Georgian Adventure. An Autobiog- 
raphy by Douglas Jerrold. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

What a “movie” could be fash- 
tioned out of Georgian Adventure— 
or rather what rich material for a 
screen trilogy is offered by the 
early, middle and late sections of 
this book. Its title is justified by 
the fact that at the age of seventeen 
the author attended the coronation 
of George V. in the year 1911, for 
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Georgian Adventure is the story of 
the generation then approaching 
manhood whose fate it was to spend 
the first twenty-five years of their 
adult life amid changes rapid and 
continuous, that left of the world 
in which they had been brought up 
little more than a memory. They 
watched the destruction of Vic- 
torian foundations at their own 
hands. 

Mr. Jerrold has been close to 
many stirring events and yet, as he 
himself puts it, not so close as to 
be prevented from telling what he 
knows. His book is a record of 
things lived rather than things 
heard and he does not hesitate to 
speak frankly of those whose poli- 
cies or activities come under review. 
George V. is “the greatest of Eng- 
lish kings.” Mr. Winston Churchill 
is the only one of the group re- 
sponsible for the Gallipoli campaign 
who had the courage to go person- 
ally into the trenches there and 
thus assert his manhood. The au- 
thor records his nausea at Eng- 
land’s way of combining the pro- 
fession of high moral sentiment 
with brutality in all her persecu- 
tions from the days of Henry VIII. 
to the days of the Black and Tans. 
He holds the heresy that military 
orders should be analyzed, not 
blindly obeyed “in a campaign 
where orders originate miles be- 
hind the lines from a vast adminis- 
trative machine,” and he boasts 
that the first signal he sent to bri- 
gade headquarters from the front 
line trenches in France began with 
the words, ““Regret—unable to com- 
ply with your order.” He writes 
with biting irony of the scarcity of 
brains under brass hats during the 
critical days of 1918, when the 
“ragtime Ministry” in London ac- 
quired “the wartime habit of dash- 
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ing about in cars driven by expen- 
sive blondes from conference to 
conference.” Baldwin is described 
as “in some respects, the greatest 
of the Georgians, certainly the most 
characteristic,” solving no _prob- 
lems, but facing them all with cour- 
age, dignity and equanimity. 

Spain the author knows well. He 
has been in intimate contact with 
men active in the Nationalist cause 
and he speaks strong words about 
the Red propaganda—‘“not, like 
ours in the last War, a political ex- 
aggeration or a merely favorable 
presentation of facts, but the de- 
liberate circulation of lies.” The 
Red propaganda department or- 
dered the war correspondents, Steer 
of the Times among them, to write 
up the story of General Franco’s 
atrocities; and the historic despatch 
of the London Times on Guernica, 
came as “a triumph of propa- 
ganda,” for, of the many English, 
French and American newspaper- 
men on the spot, not one—even the 
Times correspondent himself—has 
been able to confirm the original 
story. 

Mr. Jerrold’s book reveals him as 
an engaging combination of soldier, 
newspaperman and idealist, clean- 
minded, full of fun and superla- 
tively frank. Would there were 
more men like him and more books 
like his! J. Mcs. 


The Voices of the Cathedral. By Sar- 
tell Prentice. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co. $3.50. 

This book is a companion vol- 
ume to the author’s earlier The 
Heritage of the Cathedral. To- 
gether they make as enlightening a 
guide to the evolution of Gothic 
architecture and iconography as 
any general reader could desire. 
The present volume is an attempt 




















to make the carved, glazed and pic- 
tured ornaments of the cathedrals 
tell us their sources and signifi- 
cance in the Church’s scheme to 
teach the mind and lift the heart 
to the contemplation of God and 
eternity. Hence there is here no 
arid discussion of the technique 
of the artists who wrought the 
statues and windows, but rather an 
answer to the questions: whence 
did the medieval artist draw his 
theme, why did he select it, and 
what is its meaning? The author 
strives to revive the understanding 
of the symbolism which the Church 
used to inculcate its great lessons, 
and which was so well understood 
by the people who built the cathe- 
drals and worshiped there. 

Naturally, in a work of this kind, 
the author draws deeply on his- 
torical and archeological sources, 
all of which are noted and ac- 
credited. By means of the art of 
the cathedrals, he leads the reader 
from the paganism of the world be- 
fore Christ, through the Ages of 
Faith, to the neo-paganism of the 
Renaissance when pride was sub- 
stituted for “humility and the ex- 
altation of the man for the exalta- 
tion of the theme.” In this jour- 
ney, the wisdom of the Church 
stands out clearly, a wisdom which 
caused her to use material from 
many strange lands and peoples for 
her own high purposes, even as St. 
Thomas “baptized” the philosophy 
of Aristotle. 

The structure of the book lends 
to its clarity and interest. It is di- 
vided into four periods: the Early 
Christians, the Romanesque, the 
Gothic and the Renaissance, each 
of which is introduced by a chapter 
on the background of the art of 
that particular period, so that the 
reader experiences no difficulty in 
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understanding the source, use and 
development of certain themes and 
styles from the art of the cata- 
combs to that of the Sistine Chapel. 
Many pages of beautiful illustra- 
tions enhance and clarify the text 
which is written in an unfailingly 
masterful style. A thorough index 
makes the book valuable for refer- 
ence. G. A. Y. 


Christian Morals. By Very Rev. M. 
C. D’Arcy, S.J. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

In these dozen brief essays, Fa- 
ther D’Arcy tells the defenders of 
the new morality that it is impos- 
sible to live the good life if one 
divorces morals from belief, and 
substitutes feeling for conscience 
and the law of God. Unless, he 
tells them, you have a philosophy 
which emphasizes the personality 
and dignity of man, and sets your 
actions and ideals in a perspective 
where God is the Beginning and the 
End, your morals will be built on 
the shifting sands of an immoral 
convention. 

Father D’Arcy outlines briefly 
man’s duties to self, the family and 
the state. He criticizes severely the 
modern unbeliever who identifies 
good and evil with pleasure and 
pain, denies the freedom of will, 
defends the evils of divorce and 
birth control, and upholds the des- 
potism of the Totalitarian or Com- 
munistic state. 

In his chapter on pacifism the 
author answers the thesis of Mari- 
tain without mentioning him. He 
writes: “The Christian leaders of 
Spain have tried for years by con- 
stitutional means to avoid war; .. . 
they have been treated outrageous- 
ly by the Republic they wished to 
serve, and it was only after every 
peaceful means had been tried to 
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save their country from the worst 
of evils, and when their enemies 
were preparing to spring a mine of 
revolution, that they had resort to 
arms—and then not for political 
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purposes, not for self-aggrandise- 
ment, but to keep the name of 
Christ alive in their country and on 
their children’s lips.” 

B. &. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Death Solves Nothing. 
By Margaret Sothern. Translated 
by Barbara Barclay Carter. (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50). This 
is the first novel of a new and 
promising Catholic novelist. The 
background is Nazi Germany; the 
heroine, Sophia, of princely Polish 
stock, had been a practicing Cath- 
olic, but she had no intelligent 
grasp of her faith. Her hopeless 
struggle for existence, the Nazi’s 
hatred of religion, her mother’s 
death, and the rigid time-table of 
the German churches, made her an 
indifferentist. Without realizing it, 
she drifts into Communism, be- 
cause of its antagonism to the Ger- 
many she detests, and above all be- 
cause she falls in love with Feodor, 
the generous, dashing, music-loving 
Bolshevist. The following dramatic 
events reveal in most vivid fashion 
the conflict between the Catholic 
and the Soviet philosophy. We 
trust that the German priest who 
refuses to hear Sophia’s confession 
in her hour of trial and temptation 
is not typical. It leaves a bad taste 
in one’s mouth. 

Sleep in Peace. By Phyllis Bent- 
ley (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50). Phyllis Bentley knows 
the West Riding of Yorkshire and 
its people like the back of her hand. 
This time she takes two mill own- 
ing families, the Armisteads and 
the Hinchliffe’s, and shows us three 
generations running from Victoria’s 
reign into the present. Such a 
canvas, sharply divided as it is by 
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the War, confronts us with drastic 
problems of change. It is in por- 
traying this change, through the 
lives of her characters, and the 
stress which it engenders, that the 
author achieves her great success. 
It is obvious that Miss Bentley’s 
sympathies lie with the middle 
generation rather than with the 
younger caught up in the extremes 
of current ideologies. She makes 
Laura resolve on the last page “that 
she would strive vigorously to im- 
plement the ideals of her genera- 
tion, as a standard of comparison 
for the newer ideologies.” This is 
a rich and packed novel of English 
life very skillfully done and full of 
meat. 

Pavements at Anderby. By Wini- 
fred Holtby (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.75). Winifred Holt- 
by of Yorkshire, England, will be 
best remembered by her prize 
novel, South Riding, and her Let- 
ters to a Friend. Her poetry and 
her criticism are mediocre. Her 
friends, H. S. Reid and Vera Brit- 
tain, in this volume have gathered 
together thirty of the best of her 
short stories published in the Man- 
chester Guardian, The Radio Times, 
Time and Tide, the Yorkshire Jour- 
nal and other English magazines. 
They reveal the ready pen of an 
imaginative, versatile realist, who 
knew how to entertain her cinema 
trained readers by tales of murder, 
fornication, adultery, grim humor 
and satire. The foreword tells us 
that she died when “the richest 
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phase of her artistic maturity had 
just begun.” We do not believe 
that literature lost much by her 
early death. 

The Hobbit. By J. R. R. Tolkien 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin § Co. 
$2.50). Do you know the differ- 
ence between a goblin and an elf, a 
dwarf and a hobbit, a troll and a 
lilliputian? If not, we would ad- 
vise you to read this book to your 
boy of nine. Bilbo Baggins, the 
hobbit hero of this entrancing tale, 
leads a number of his friends the 
dwarfs on an adventurous journey 
to the Mystic Mountain, over en- 
chanted forests and rivers in search 
of the enormous treasure of gold 
and gems guarded by the cruel drag- 
on Schmaug. More than once dis- 
aster would have been the lot of the 
venturous fourteen, were it not for 
the magic wand of the wizard Gan- 
dalf and the magic ring of Bilbo. 
We guarantee that you will enjoy 
this stirring tale as much as your 
boy. Make him solve the riddles of 
Gollum and Bilbo. They alone are 
worth the price of the book. 

Martin Pippin in the Daisy Field. 
By Eleanor Farjeon (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50). 
Do you remember how the wander- 
ing minstrel, Martin Pippin in the 
Apple Orchard, softened the hearts 
of six man-hating milkmaids— 
Joan, Joyce, Jennifer, Jessica, Jane 
and Jocelyn by telling them six 
charming love tales? Well, here he 
is again in the Daisy Field, telling 
more charming tales to their chil- 
dren, Sylvia, Sue, Selina, Sally, 
Stella and Sophie. The setting is 
Sussex and the stories are of fairies, 
mermaids and pirates, with bright 
interludes of verse, riddles and 
childish chatter. The sixty-nine 
black and white illustrations by 
Morton Sale are excellent. 
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The Secret of the Book-Shop. By 
Frances Y. Young (St. Paul: Cath- 
olic Library Service. $1.00). Un- 
der very favorable auspices and in 
a story, wholly free from any ob- 
jectionable feature and mildly mys- 
terious, Frances Young introduces 
her young readers—boys and girls 
—to a situation involving buried 
treasure, a white faced man, a 
wicked looking pistol, a note in ci- 
pher and a smart policeman. What 
more could a reasonable young per- 
son demand? It has all the quali- 
ties that made such a success of the 
author’s The Secret of the Dark 
House. 


BioGRAPHY: St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury. By Robert Speaight (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50). 
Mr. Speaight, who played the part 
of Thomas 4 Becket with such dis- 
tinction in T. S. Eliot’s Murder in 
the Cathedral, has fallen under the 
spell of the martyred churchman 
whom he personified. Nevertheless, 
he makes his book a study rather 
than a eulogy, writes with proper 
restraint and achieves a picture in 
which the saint’s figure stands out 
in bold relief, serving to re-enforce 
and circulate the lesson taught by 
& Becket eight centuries ago. It is 
a timely deed at this present day, 
when liberty is so hard beset and 
trustworthy champions are so rare. 
The author’s aim is merely to be 
accurate and readable, not to con- 
struct “a work of scientific history.” 
He has, however, carefully prepared 
himself by a study of the available 
sources; and he makes satisfactory 
use of them—although the intro- 
ductory historical background as- 
sembles persons and incidents too 
closely and confusedly, and one or 
two sentences need to be edited in 
the interests of perfect accuracy 
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Then, too, the average reader would 
welcome the aid of a map and a 
chronological table. 

An American Woman: Elizabeth 
Seton. By Leonard Feeney, S.J. 
(New York: The America Press. 
$2.00). With the perception of a 
poet and the deftness proper to a 
craftsman, Father Feeney, whose 
verse has so often moved us to 
laughter or to tears, describes the 
story of an American girl who 
“made good” according to God’s ex- 
act standards. He looks forward to 
her canonization with the forecast 
that “she will be the first American 
saint in the American manner.” 
Perhaps it might be aptly said that 
in the present book that saint al- 
ready has her life story written in 
the American manner. This does 
not mean that the author national- 
izes her, nor that he minimizes 
those peculiar supernatural quali- 
ties which distinguish a saint from 
“a nice person” or “a good sport,” 
but rather that he translates into 
picturesque and stimulating lan- 
guage a life of heroic aspiration and 
extraordinary virtue. As he re- 
minds us, an almost incredible re- 
sult came from the courage and 
sacrifices of this one time Prot- 
estant girl, successively a wife, a 
widow, a convert, a nun, a superior. 
In answer to the question, “Will 
this book meet the test of satisfy- 
ing the spiritual appetite while at 
the same time commending itself to 
the discriminating taste?” one may 
borrow a phrase from Father Fee- 
ney himself and reply, “I'll say it 
will!” 

Reformer: Saint Charles Borromeo. 
By Margaret Yeo (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $3.00). With 
the skill of an experienced story- 
teller, the precision of a careful stu- 
dent and the spirit of a fervent 
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Catholic, Margaret Yeo has achieved 
what may be called an ideal, popu- 
lar biography of the great Arch- 
bishop of Milan. None of the sig- 
nificance of his extraordinary life 
escapes her. Carefully and honest- 
ly she has painted the historical 
background. She gives us _ por- 
traits of distinguished contempo- 
raries, and a sufficiently full ac- 
count of the tangled issues in which 
Borromeo was involved. Once 
more, as in The Greatest of the 
Borgias, she has made a great saint 
come alive again. It is an encour- 
aging sign, when books like these 
two multiply. 

Pius XI. Apostle of Peace. By Lil- 
lian Browne-Olf (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50). Mrs. 
Browne-Olf, a leading member of 
the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War, sees in the 
papacy the one hope of peace in the 
world today. World peace, she 
writes, has been the particular goal 
of Pope Pius XI. “He will go down 
in history, not only as the Pontiff 
of Reconciliation, but also as the 
Pope of Peace.” Her biography 
treats of the Pope’s early schooling, 
his climbs on Alpine peaks, his la- 
bors at the Ambrosian and Vatican 
libraries, his diplomatic service in 
Poland and Silesia, his settlement 
of the Roman Question, his Encycli- 
cals on the Education of Youth, 
Christian Marriage and on the Re- 
construction of the Social Order. 
The book tells us nothing new, but 
it is valuable as a non-Catholic’s 
tribute of admiration and respect to 
one whose motto is the Peace of 
Christ in the Reign of Christ. 

Francisco Franco. By Joaquin 
Arraras and J. Manuel Espinosa 
(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $2.50). This sketch of Gen- 
eral Franco makes no attempt at a 
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critical study of the man, either as 
a military leader or as a statesman. 
Half the book deals with the period 
preceding 1930 and gives much 
space to Franco’s service in Africa, 
but without a map most of these 
pages are largely unintelligible to 
the average American. The second 
half of the book adds many inter- 
esting details to the outlines with 
which most of us are already fa- 
miliar; but the tone is one of undi- 
luted enthusiasm. The authors 
seem well informed on their sub- 
ject, but they do not provide the 
reader with answers to the ques- 
tions in which he is most inter- 
ested. 

The Golden Book of Eastern 
Saints. By Donald Attwater (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.25). Who seems better qualified 
for the writing of a book on the 
Eastern saints than Mr. Donald Att- 
water, joint editor of the revised 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints, and a 
specialist in the study of the Chris- 
tian Orient? He here describes 
twenty-two saints and other holy 
people, thirteen of them monks, and 
five of them royal. They are se- 
lected with a view to their attrac- 
tiveness as well as their signifi- 
cance as representative of a type or 
class. It is hardly necessary to 
state that Mr. Attwater keeps in 
mind the distinction between folk 
tales and sober history, and that he 
never forgets to subordinate mira- 
cles and other signs of holiness to 
holiness itself. The book is hand- 
somely and generously illustrated, 
and makes a welcome addition to 
our spiritual library, far too limited 
in respect to the holy men and 
women of the Eastern Church. 

Pasteur, Knight of the Laboratory. 
By Francis E. Benz (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00). This 
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life of Pasteur, written for older 
girls and boys, paints a picture of 
a man whole-heartedly devoted to 
four things: science, his God, his 
country and his family. As a boy 
at school he was not overbrilliant. 
But his dogged perseverance and 
his thoroughness made of him one 
of the greatest scientists of all 
time. Many of the problems and 
experiments tackled by Pasteur 
were undertaken to disprove what 
he himself refers to as “the doc- 
trine of an unnecessary God.” Still 
others were inspired by a desire to 
put on its feet again a country 
which has suffered a disastrous de- 
feat in the Franco-Prussian wars. 
The main thesis deals with the 
fight against scientific error. There 
may be just a little too much detail 
about Pasteur’s scientific explora- 
tions to appeal to boys and girls 
who have no particular enthusiasm 
for the work of the laboratory, but 
in all the book gives its reader an 
excellent picture of the character 
and work of Pasteur, and a work- 
ing knowledge of many of the ma- 
jor points of modern science. 


RELIGION: Confirmation in the 
Modern World. By Matthias Loras. 
Translated by George Sayer (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.00). Con- 
firmation is probably the least un- 
derstood of all the Sacraments and 
rarely do we come upon a clear 
presentation of its practical signifi- 
cance in Catholic life. This pres- 
ent book—a translation and a 
good translation—therefore is a 
contribution towards the filling of 
a serious gap. Not strictly theo- 
logical, the text is solidly based on 
Catholic doctrine and the author 
quite obviously speaks out of a wide 
experience of men and events in the 
contemporary world. By a fortu- 
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nate choice, he lays emphasis on 
Confirmation first as the “Sacra- 
ment of Catholic Action,” thus 
drawing attention to its character- 
istic combining of human and di- 
vine activity. Then as the “Sacra- 
ment of Personality” which regis- 
ters and indeed effects the advent 
of spiritual maturity, the author re- 
lates Confirmation to those initi- 
atory rites which among primitive 
peoples have generally signalized 
the arrival of adolescence. He 
devotes a chapter, more than seven- 
ty pages long, to the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, so significant to the 
Teaching Church, so little esteemed 
by many of her children. All in all, 
a book to be gratefully received. 
Does God Matter for Me? By C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. (New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $2.00). Father Martin- 
dale is a many-sided person who 
appeals to different groups for vari- 
ous reasons. Writing incessantly, 
he is able nevertheless to maintain 
an astonishingly high level—ever 
original, thought-provoking,  in- 
structive, sympathetic and nothing 
if not actual. This little book 
which he presents with a sort of 
apology, as “written in difficult cir- 
cumstances and amid constant in- 
terruptions,” presents the central 
idea of God as taught by the Cath- 
olic Church, sets it against a real 
but not too obvious background of 
learning and takes account in inti- 
mate, colloquial fashion of common 
misunderstandings and popular 
points of view. To be sure one can- 
not write with such haste and not 
be guilty sometimes of awkward 
phrasing and unguarded -state- 
ments; but Father Martindale 
teaches doctrine sound and high 
and he is always interesting. May 
books and articles continue to flow 
from his pen! 
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The Cross and the Crisis. By Ful- 
ton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D. (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.00). Monsignor Sheen, one of 
the most popular preachers in the 
United States today, has given us an 
answer to the problem of the sal- 
vation of civilization in The Cross 
and the Crisis. Like the prodigal 
son—this parable is his framework 
—wWestern civilization must recog- 
nize that it is spiritually bankrupt, 
living solely on the husks of things 
secular, economic, political and 
worldly. To return to its Father’s 
house it must recognize the primacy 
of the spiritual, and realize its need 
of God, His Christ and His Church. 
With Maritain, Dawson, Watkin, 
Berdyaev and Hoffman as guides, 
Monsignor Sheen discusses briefly 
but ably modern problems of unbe- 
lief, Communism, dictatorship, etc., 
in the light of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the Redemption, Catholic 
Action, etc. 

The Rainbow of Sorrow. By Ful- 
ton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D. (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00). 
In this little book Monsignor Sheen 
meditates upon the _ seven last 
words of Christ upon the Cross, 
and shows how they give the only 
possible answers to the problem of 
physical pain and moral suffering. 

Roses Fall Where Rivers Meet. By 
Rev. Albert A. Dolan, O.Carm. 
(Englewood, N. J.: The Carmelite 
Press. $1.00). Father Dolan tells 
us that his book is mainly a trans- 
lation of a French pamphlet which 
he bought at a railroad bookstand 
in France fourteen years ago. He 
has lost this booklet and confesses 
ignorance of both author and pub- 
lisher. His book outlines a retreat 
in honor of the Little Flower. It 
brings out in simple language St. 
Thérése’s humility, confidence and 


























leve of God; it proves that sanctity 
may be acquired by fidelity in little 
things; it emphasizes the Little 
Flower’s fruitful heavenly aposto- 
late, prophesied by herself, as St. 
John Berchmans prophesied his 
centuries ago on his deathbed in 
Rome. 

Heart to Heart. Compiled by Dan- 
iel M. O’Connell, S.J. (New York: 
The America Press. $2.00). By a 
happy inspiration Father O’Connell 
undertook the composition of a 
prayer book drawn from the writ- 
ings of Cardinal Newman—a book 
therefore to convey in felicitous 
style the deep thoughts and fine 
aspirations of a man who was at 
once a genius, a master of English 
prose and a saint. The chapters 
have been arranged both for use in 
daily devotions—with prayers dis- 
tributed over different days of the 
week—and also for use according 
to the seasons of the liturgical year. 
Many readers no doubt will ask the 
same question: Why was this New- 
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man Prayer Book not thought of 
years ago? 

Instructions on Christian Doctrine. 
The Apostles’ Creed. By Rev. Nich- 
olas O’Rafferty (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75). 
Father O’Rafferty’s book is in part 
an adaptation from the Italian of 
the Very Rev. Ildephonsus de Bres- 
sanvido’s work, which follows 
closely the Catechism of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. It is written chiefly 
for priests and seminarians, but 
will, we are confident, prove most 
helpful to the teacher, the catechist 
and the average layman. The need 
of Catchetical instruction today has 
been stressed by the last three 
Popes, Pope Benedict in his Humani 
Generis, Pius X. in his Acerbo 
Nimis and Pius XI. in his Orbem 
Catholicum. This need has been 
met by this well-written volume, a 
summary, as the author well puts 
it, “of theology, both doctrinal 
and moral, rendered intelligible to 
all.” 
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